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THE  BATTLE   OF   LIFE. 

A  LOVE    STOKY. 


VOL.  II.-1. 


mer  day  when  the  waving  grass  was  green.  ]\Iany 
a  wild  flower,  formed  by  the  Almighty  Hand  to  be 
a  perfumed  goblet  for  the  dew,  felt  its  enamelled 
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cup  filled  high  with  blood  that  day,  and  shrinking 
dropped.  Many  an  insect,  deriving  its  delicate 
color  from  harmless  leaves  and  herbs,  was  stained 
anew  that  day  by  dying  men,  and  marked  its  fright- 
ened way  with  an  unnatural  track.  The  painted 
butterfly  took  blood  into  the  air  upon  the  edges  of 


its  wings.  The  stream  ran  red.  The  trodden 
ground  became  a  quagmire,  Avhence,  from  sullen 
pools  collected  in  the  prints  of  human  feet  and 
horses'  hoofs,  the  one  prevailing  hue  still  lowered 
and  glimmered  at  the  sun. 

Heaven  keep  us  from  a  knowledge  of  the  sights 
the  moon  beheld  upon  that  field,  when,  coming  up 
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above  the  black  line  of  distant  rising  ground,  soft- 
ened and  blurred  at  the  edge  by  trees,  she  rose  into 
the  sky  and  looked  upon  the  plain,  strewn  with 
upturned  faces  that  had  once  at  mothers'  breasts 
sought  mothers'  eyes,  or  slumbered  happily  ! 
Heaven  keep  us  from  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets 
whispered  afterwards  upon  the  tainted  wind  that 
blew  across  the  scene  of  that  day's  work  and  that 
night's  death  and  suffering !  Many  a  lonely  moon 
was  bright  upon  the  battle-ground,  and  many  a  star 
kept  mournful  watch  upon  it,  and  many  a  wind 
from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  blew  over  it,  before 
the  traces  of  the  fight  were  worn  away. 

They  lurked  and  lingered  for  a  long  time,  but 
survived  in  little  things ;  for,  Nature,  far  above  the 
evil  passions  of  men,  soon  recovered  Her  serenity, 
and  smiled  upon  the  guilty  battle-ground  as  she  had 
done  before,  when  it  was  innocent.  The  larks  sang 
high  above  it ;  the  swallows  skimmed  and  dipped, 
and  flitted  to  and  fro;  the  shadows  of  the  flying 
clouds  pursued  each  other  swiftly  over  grass  and 
corn  and  turnip-field  and  wood,  and  over  roof  and 
church  spire  in  the  nestling  town  among  the  trees, 
away  into  the  bright  distance  on  the  borders  of  the 
sky  and  earth,  where  the  red  sunsets  faded.  Crops 
were  sown  and  grew  up,  and  were  gathered  in ;  the 
stream  that  had  been  crimsoned  turned  a  water-mill ; 
men  whistled  at  the  plough ;  gleaners  and  hay- 
makers were  seen  in  quiet  groups  at  work;  sheep 
and  oxen  pastured ;  boys  whooped  and  called,  in 
fields,  to  scare  away  the  birds ;  smoke  rose  from 
cottage  chimneys ;  Sabbath  bells  rang  peacefully ; 
old  people  lived  and  died ;  the  timid  creatures  of 
the  field,  and  simple  flowers  of  the  bush  and  garden, 
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grew  and  withered  in  their  destined  terms ;  and  all 
upon  the  fierce  and  bloody  battle-ground,  where 
thousands  upon  thousands  had  been  killed  in  the 
great  fight. 

But,  there  were  deep  green  patches  in  the  grow- 
ing corn,  at  first,  that  people  looked  at  awfully. 
Year  after  year  they  reappeared ;  and  it  was  known 
that,  underneath  those  fertile  spots,  heaps  of  men 
and  horses  lay  buried  indiscriminately,  enriching 
the  ground.  The  husbandmen  who  ploughed  those 
places  shrunk  from  the  great  worms  abounding 
there ;  and  the  sheaves  they  yielded  were,  for  many 
a  long  year,  called  the  Battle  Sheaves,  and  set 
apart ;  and  no  one  ever  knew  a  Battle  Sheaf  to  be 
among  the  last  load  at  a  Harvest  Home.  For  a 
long  time,  every  furrow  that  was  turned  revealed 
some  fragments  of  the  fight.  For  a  long  time, 
there  were  wounded  trees  upon  the  battle-ground; 
and  scraps  of  hacked  and  broken  fence  and  wall, 
where  deadly  struggles  had  been  made ;  and  tram- 
pled parts  where  not  a  leaf  or  blade  would  grow. 
For  a  long  time,  no  village  girl  would  dress  her  hair 
or  bosom  with  the  sweetest  flower  from  that  field  of 
death :  and,  after  many  a  year  had  come  and  gone, 
the  berries  growing  there  were  still  believed  to  leave 
too  deep  a  stain  upon  the  hand  that  plucked  them. 

The  Seasons  in  their  course,  however,  though 
they  passed  as  lightly  as  the  summer  clouds  them- 
selves, obliterated,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  even  these 
remains  of  the  old  conflict ;  and  wore  away  such 
legendary  traces  of  it  as  the  neighboring  people 
carried  in  their  minds,  until  they  dwindled  into  old 
wives'  tales,  dimly  remembered  round  the  winter 
fire,  and  waning  every  year.    Where  the  wild  flowers 
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and  berries  had  so  long  remained  upon  the  stem 
untouched,  gardens  arose,  and  houses  were  built, 
and  children  played  at  battles  on  the  turf.  The 
wounded  trees  had  long  ago  made  Christmas  logs, 
and  blazed  and  roared  away.  The  deep  green 
patches  were  no  greener  now  than  the  memory  of 
those  who  lay  in  dust  below.  The  ploughshare  still 
turned  up,  from  time  to  time,  some  rusty  bits  of 
metal,  but  it  was  hard  to  say  what  use  they  had 
ever  served,  and  those  who  found  them  wondered 
and  disputed.  An  old  dinted  corselet,  and  a  helmet, 
had  been  hanging  in  the  church  so  long,  that  the 
same  weak,  half-blind  old  man,  who  tried  in  vain  to 
make  them  out  above  the  whitewashed  arch,  had 
marvelled  at  them  as  a  baby.  If  the  host  slain 
upon  the  field  could  have  been  for  a  moment  re- 
animated in  the  forms  in  which  they  fell,  each  upon 
the  spot  that  was  the  bed  of  his  untimely  death, 
gashed  and  ghastly  soldiers  would  have  stared  in, 
hundreds  deep,  at  household  door  and  window ;  and 
would  have  risen  on  the  hearths  of  quiet  homes ; 
and  would  have  been  the  garnered  store  of  barns 
and  granaries ;  and  would  have  started  up  between 
the  cradled  infant  and  its  nurse ;  and  would  have 
floated  with  the  stream,  and  whirled  round  on  the 
mill,  and  crowded  the  orchard,  and  burdened  the 
meadow,  and  piled  the  rick-yard  high  with  dying 
men.  So  altered  was  the  battle-ground,  where  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  had  been  killed  in  the  great 
fight. 

Nowhere  more  altered,  perhaps,  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  than  in  one  little  orchard  attached  to  an 
old  stone  house  with  a  honeysuckle  porch ;  where, 
on  a  bright  autumn  morning,  there  were  sounds  of 
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music  and  laughter,  and  where  two  girls  danced 
merrily  together  on  the  grass,  while  some  half- 
dozen  peasant  women  standing  on  ladders,  gathering 
the  apples  from  the  trees,  stopped  in  their  work  to 
look  down,  and  share  their  enjoyment.  It  was  a 
pleasant,  lively,  natural  scene  ;  a  beautiful  day,  a 
retired  spot ;  and  the  two  girls,  quite  unconstrained 
and  careless,  danced  in  the  freedom  and  gayety  of 
their  hearts. 

If  there  were  no  such  thing  as  display  in  the 
world,  my  private  opinion  is,  and  I  hope  you  agree 
with  me,  that  we  might  get  on  a  great  deal  better 
than  we  do,  and  might  be  infinitely  more  agreeable 
company  than  we  are.  It  was  charming  to  see  how 
these  girls  danced.  They  had  no  spectators  but  the 
apple-pickers  on  the  ladders.  They  were  very  glad 
to  please  them,  but  they  danced  to  please  them- 
selves (or  at  least  you  would  have  supposed  so)  ; 
and  you  could  no  more  help  admiring  than  they 
could  help  dancing.     How  they  did  dance  ! 

Not  like  opera-dancers.  Not  at  all.  And  not 
like  Madame  Anybody's  finished  pupils.  Not  the 
least.  It  was  not  quadrille  dancing,  nor  minuet 
dancing,  nor  even  country-dance  dancing.  It  was 
neither  in  the  old  style,  nor  the  new  style,  nor  the 
French  style,  nor  the  English  style :  though  it  may 
have  been,  by  accident,  a  trifle  in  the  Spanish  style, 
which  is  a  free  and  joyous  one,  I  am  told,  deriving 
a  delightful  air  of  offhand  inspiration  from  the 
chirping  little  castanets.  As  they  danced  among 
the  orchard-trees,  and  down  the  groves  of  stems 
and  back  again,  and  twirled  each  other  lightly 
round  and  round,  the  influence  of  their  airy  motion 
seemed  to   spread  and   spread,  in  the  sun-lighted 
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scene,  like  an  expanding  circle  in  the  water.  Their 
streaming  hair  and  fluttering  skirts,  the  elastic 
grass  beneath  their  feet,  the  boughs  that  rustled  in 
the  morning  air  —  the  flashing  leaves,  the  speckled 
shadows  on  the  soft  green  ground  —  the  balmy 
wind  that  swept  along  the  landscape,  glad  to  turn 
the  distant  windmill,  cheerily  —  everything  between 
the  two  girls,  and  the  man  and  team  at  plough 
upon  the  ridge  of  land,  where  they  showed  against 
the  sky  as  if  they  were  the  last  things  in  the  world 
—  seemed  dancing  too. 

At  last,  the  younger  of  the  dancing  sisters,  out 
of  breath,  and  laughing  gayly,  threw  herself  upon 
a  bench  to  rest.  The  other  leaned  against  a  tree 
hard  by.  The  music,  a  wandering  harp  and  fiddle, 
left  off  with  a  flourish,  as  if  it  boasted  of  its  fresh- 
ness; though,  the  truth  is,  it  had  gone  at  such  a 
pace,  and  worked  itself  to  such  a  pitch  of  competi- 
tion with  the  dancing,  that  it  never  could  have 
held  on  half  a  minute  longer.  The  apj)le-picker3 
on  the  ladders  raised  a  hum  and  murmur  of 
applause,  and  then,  in  keeping  with  the  sound, 
bestirred  themselves  to  work  again  like  bees. 

The  more  actively,  perhaps,  because  an  elderly 
gentleman,  who  was  no  other  than  Doctor  Jeddler 
himself  —  it  was  Doctor  Jeddler's  house  and  or- 
chard, you  should  know,  and  these  were  Doctor 
Jeddler's  daughters  —  came  bustling  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  and  who  the  deuce  played 
music  on  his  property  before  breakfast.  For  he 
was  a  great  philosopher,  Doctor  Jeddler,  and  not 
very  musical. 

"Music  and  dancing  to-day !^^  said  the  Doctor, 
stopping  short,  and  speaking  to  himself.    "  I  thought 
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they  dreaded  to-day.  But  it's  a  world  of  contradic- 
tions. Why,  Grace !  why,  Marion  !  "  he  added  aloud, 
"  is  the  world  more  mad  than  usual  this  morning  ?  " 

"Make  some  allowance  for  it,  father,  if  it  be," 
replied  his  younger  daughter,  Marion,  going  close 
to  him,  and  looking  into  his  face,  "for  it's  some- 
body's birthday." 

"  Somebody's  birthday,  Puss  ! "  replied  the  Doc- 
tor. "  Don't  you  know  it's  always  somebody's  birth- 
day ?  Did  you  never  hear  how  many  new  per- 
formers enter  on  this  —  ha,  ha,  ha !  —  it's  impossi- 
ble to  speak  gravely  of  it  —  on  this  preposterous 
and  ridiculous  business  called  Life,  every  minute  ?  " 

"  No,  father  !  " 

"No,  not  you,  of  course;  you're  a  woman  — 
almost,"  said  the  Doctor.  "By  the  by,"  and  he 
looked  into  the  pretty  face,  still  close  to  his,  "  I 
suppose  it's  your  birthday." 

"  No  !  Do  you  really,  father  ? "  cried  his  pet 
daughter,  pursing  up  her  red  lips  to  be  kissed. 

"  There  !  Take  my  love  with  it,"  said  the  Doctor, 
imprinting  his  upon  them  ;  "  and  many  happy 
returns  of  the  —  the  idea !  —  of  the  day.  The 
notion  of  wishing  happy  returns  in  such  a  farce 
as  this,"  said  the  Doctor  to  himself,  "  is  good ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

Doctor  Jeddler  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  great 
philosopher,  and  the  heart  and  mystery  of  his 
philosophy  was,  to  look  upon  the  world  as  a  gigantic 
practical  joke ;  as  something  too  absurd  to  be  con- 
sidered seriously  by  any  rational  man.  His  system 
of  belief  had  been,  in  the  beginning,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  battle-ground  on  which  he  lived,  as 
you  shall  presently  understand. 
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''  Well !  But  how  did  you  get  the  music  ?  "  asked 
the  Doctor.  "  Poultry-stealers,  of  course  !  Where 
did  the  minstrels  come  from  ?  " 

"  Alfred  sent  the  music,"  said  his  daughter  Grace, 
adjusting  a  few  simple  flowers  in  her  sister's  hair, 
with  which,  in  her  admiration  of  that  youthful 
beauty,  she  had  herself  adorned  it  half  an  hour 
before,  and  which  the  dancing  had  disarranged. 

"Oh!  Alfred  sent  the  music,  did  he?"  returned 
the  Doctor. 

"  Yes.  He  met  it  coming  out  of  the  town  as  he 
was  entering  early.  The  men  are  travelling  on  foot, 
and  rested  there  last  night ;  and,  as  it  was  Marion's 
birthday,  and  he  thought  it  would  please  her,  he 
sent  them  on,  with  a  pencilled  note  to  me,  saying 
that,  if  I  thought  so  too,  they  had  come  to  serenade 
her." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Doctor  carelessly,  "  he  always 
takes  your  opinion." 

"And  my  opinion  being  favorable,"  said  Grace 
good-humoredly,  and  pausing  for  a  moment  to 
admire  the  pretty  head  she  decorated  with  her  own 
thrown  back ;  "  and  IMarion  being  in  high  spirits, 
and  beginning  to  dance,  I  joined  her.  And  so  we 
danced  to  Alfred's  music  till  we  were  out  of  breath. 
And  we  thought  the  music  all  the  gayer  for  being 
sent  by  Alfred.     Didn't  we,  dear  Marion  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,  Grace  !  How  you  tease  me 
about  Alfred !  " 

"  Tease  you  by  mentioning  your  lover  ?  "  said  her 
sister. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  much  care  to  have  him  men- 
tioned," said  the  wilful  beauty,  stripping  the  petals 
from  some  flowers  she  held,  and  scattering  them  on 
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the  ground.  ''I  am  almost  tired  of  hearing  of 
him  ;  and  as  to  his  being  my  lover  —  " 

"  Hush !  Don't  speak  lightly  of  a  true  heart, 
which  is  all  your  own,  Marion,"  cried  her  sister, 
"  even  in  jest.  There  is  not  a  truer  heart  than 
Alfred's  in  the  world !  " 

"  No  —  no,"  said  Marion,  raising  her  eyebrows 
with  a  pleasant  air  of  careless  consideration,  "  per- 
haps not.  But  I  don't  know  that  there's  any  great 
merit  in  that.  I  —  I  don't  want  him  to  be  so  very 
true.  I  never  asked  him.  If  he  expects  that  I  — 
But,  dear  Grace,  why  need  we  talk  of  him  at  all 
just  now  ?  " 

It  was  agreeable  to  see  the  graceful  figures  of  the 
blooming  sisters,  twined  together,  lingering  among 
the  trees,  conversing  thus,  with  earnestness  opposed 
to  lightness,  yet  with  love  responding  tenderly  to 
love.  And  it  was  very  curious  indeed  to  see  the 
younger  sister's  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  and  some- 
thing fervently  and  deeply  felt,  breaking  through 
the  wilfulness  of  what  she  said,  and  striving  with 
it  painfully. 

The  difference  between  them,  in  respect  of  age, 
could  not  exceed  four  years  at  most ;  but  Grace,  as 
often  happens  in  such  cases,  when  no  mother 
watches  over  both  (the  Doctor's  wife  was  dead), 
seemed,  in  her  gentle  care  of  her  young  sister,  and 
in  the  steadiness  of  her  devotion  to  her,  older  than 
she  was  ;  and  more  removed,  in  course  of  nature, 
from  all  competition  with  her,  or  participation, 
otherwise  than  through  her  sympathy  and  true 
affection,  in  her  wayward  fancies,  than  their  ages 
seemed  to  warrant.  Great  character  of  mother, 
that,  even  in  this  shadow  and  faint  reflection  of  it. 
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purifies  the  heart,  and  raises  the  exalted  nature 
nearer  to  the  angels ! 

The  Doctor's  reflections,  as  he  looked  after  them 
and  heard  the  purport  of  their  discourse,  were 
limited  at  first  to  certain  merry  meditations  on  the 
folly  of  all  loves  and  likings,  and  the  idle  imposi- 
tion practised  on  themselves  by  young  people,  who 
believed  for  a  moment  that  there  could  be  anything 
serious  in  such  bubbles,  and  were  always  undeceived 
—  always ! 

But  the  home-adorning,  self-denying  qualities  of 
Grace,  and  her  sweet  temper,  so  gentle  and  retiring, 
yet  including  so  much  constancy  and  bravery  of 
spirit,  seemed  all  expressed  to  him  in  the  contrast 
between  her  quiet  household  figure  and  that  of  his 
younger  and  more  beautiful  child  ;  and  he  was 
sorry  for  her  sake  —  sorry  for  them  both  —  that  life 
should  be  such  a  very  ridiculous  business  as  it  was. 

The  Doctor  never  dreamed  of  inquiring  whether 
his  children,  or  either  of  them,  helped  in  any  way 
to  make  the  scheme  a  serious  one.  But  then  he  was 
a  Philosopher. 

A  kind  and  generous  man  by  nature,  he  had 
stumbled,  by  chance,  over  that  common  Philoso- 
pher's stone  (much  more  easily  discovered  than  the 
object  of  the  alchemist's  researches),  which  some- 
times trips  up  kind  and  generous  men,  and  has  the 
fatal  property  of  turning  gold  to  dross,  and  every 
precious  thing  to  poor  account. 

'•'  Britain ! "  cried  the  Doctor.    "  Britain !   Halloa ! " 

A  small  man,  with  an  uncommonly  sour  and  dis- 
contented face,  emerged  from  the  house,  and  re- 
turned to  this  call  the  unceremonious  acknowledg- 
ment of  "  Now  then  ! " 
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"  Where's  the  breakfast-table  ?  "  said  the  Doctor. 

"In  the  house,"  returned  Britain. 

''  Are  you  going  to  spread  it  out  here,  as  you  were 
told  last  night  ?  "  said  the  Doctox.  "  Don't  you 
know  that  there  are  gentlemen  coming  ?  That 
there's  business  to  be  done  this  morning,  before  the 
coach  comes  by  ?  That  this  is  a  very  particular 
occasion  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  do  anything,  Doctor  Jeddler,  till  the 
women  had  done  getting  in  the  apples,  could  I  ?  " 
said  Britain,  his  voice  rising  with  his  reasoning,  so 
that  it  was  very  loud  at  last. 

"Well,  have  they  done  now  ?  "  returned  the 
Doctor,  looking  at  his  watch,  and  clapping  his 
hands.    "  Come  !  make  haste  !   Where's  Clemency  ?  " 

"  Here  am  I,  mister,"  said  a  voice  from  one  of  the 
ladders,  which  a  pair  of  clumsy  feet  descended 
briskly.  "It's  all  done  now.  Clear  away,  gals. 
Everything  shall  be  ready  for  you  in  half  a  minute, 
mister." 

With  that  she  began  to  bustle  about  most  vigor- 
ously ;  presenting,  as  she  did  so,  an  appearance 
sufficiently  peculiar  to  justify  a  word  of  introduc- 
tion. 

She  was  about  thirty  years  old,  and  had  a  suffi- 
ciently plump  and  cheerful  face,  though  it  was 
twisted  up  into  an  odd  expression  of  tightness  that 
made  it  comical.  But,  the  extraordinary  homeli- 
ness of  her  gait  and  manner  would  have  superseded 
any  face  in  the  world.  To  say  that  she  had  two 
left  legs,  and  somebody  else's  arms,  and  that  all 
four  limbs  seemed  to  be  out  of  joint,  and  to  start 
from  perfectly  wrong  places  when  they  were  set  in 
motion,  is  to  offer  the  mildest  outline  of  the  reality. 
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To  say  that  she  was  perfectly  content  and  satisfied 
with  these  arrangements,  and  regarded  them  as 
being  no  business  of  hers,  and  that  she  took  her 
arms  and  legs  as  they  came,  and  allowed  them  to 
dispose  of  themselves  just  as  it  haj^pened,  is  to 
render  faint  justice  to  her  equanimity.  Her  dress 
was  a  prodigious  pair  of  self-willed  shoes,  that 
never  Avanted  to  go  where  her  feet  went ;  blue 
stockings ;  a  printed  gown  of  many  colors,  and  the 
most  hideous  pattern  procurable  for  money ;  and  a 
white  apron.  She  always  wore  short  sleeves,  and 
always  had,  by  some  accident,  grazed  elbows,  in 
which  she  took  so  lively  an  interest,  that  she  was 
continually  trying  to  turn  them  round,  and  get 
impossible  views  of  them.  In  general,  a  little  cap 
perched  somewhere  on  her  head;  though  it  was 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  place  usually  occupied 
in  other  subjects  by  that  article  of  dress;  but,  from 
head  to  foot,  she  was  scrupulously  clean,  and  main- 
tained a  kind  of  dislocated  tidiness.  Indeed,  her 
laudable  anxiety  to  be  tidy  and  compact  in  her  own 
conscience,  as  well  as  in  the  public  eye,  gave  rise  to 
one  of  her  most  startling  evolutions,  which  was  to 
grasp  herself  sometimes  by  a  sort  of  wooden  handle 
(part  of  her  clothing,  and  familiarly  called  a  busk), 
and  wrestle  as  it  were  with  her  garments,  until  they 
fell  into  a  symmetrical  arrangement. 

Such,  in  outward  form  and  garb,  was  Clemency 
Newcome  ;  who  was  supposed  to  have  unconsciously 
originated  a  corruption  of  her  own  Christian  name, 
from  Clementina  (but  nobody  knew,  for  the  deaf 
old  mother,  a  very  phenomenon  of  age,  whom  she 
had  supported  almost  from  a  child,  was  dead,  and 
she  had  no  other  relation)  ;  who  now  busied  herself 
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in  preparing  the  table,  and  who  stood,  at  intervals, 
with  her  bare  red  arms  crossed,  rubbing  her  grazed 
elbows  with  opposite  hands,  and  staring  at  it  very 
composedly,  until  she  suddenly  remembered  some- 
thing else  it  wanted,  and  jogged  off  to  fetch  it. 

"  Here  are  them  two  lawyers  a-coming,  mister ! " 
said  Clemency  in  a  tone  of  no  very  great  good-will. 

"  Aha ! "  cried  the  Doctor,  advancing  to  the  gate 
to  meet  them.  "  Good-morning,  good-morning ! 
Grace,  my  dear !  Marion !  Here  are  Messrs.  Snitchey 
and  Craggs.     Where's  Alfred  ?  " 

"He'll  be  back  directly,  father,  no  doubt,"  said 
Grace.  "He  had  so  much  to  do  this  morning,  in 
his  preparations  for  departure,  that  he  was  up  and 
out  by  daybreak.     Good-morning,  gentlemen.'' 

"Ladies!"  said  Mr.  Snitchey,  "for  Self  and 
Craggs,"  who  bowed,  "  good-morning  T  Miss,"  to 
Marion,  "  I  kiss  your  hand."  Which  he  did.  "  And 
I  wish  you"  —  which  he  might  or  might  not,  for  he 
didn't  look,  at  first  sight,  like  a  gentleman  troubled 
with  many  warm  outpourings  of  soul,  in  behalf  of 
other  people,  "a  hundred  happy  returns  of  this 
auspicious  day." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! "  laughed  the  Doctor  thoughtfully, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  "  The  great  farce  in 
a  hundred  acts !  " 

"You  wouldn't,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Snitchey, 
standing  a  small  professional  blue  bag  against  one 
leg  of  the  table,  "  cut  the  great  farce  short  for  this 
actress,  at  all  events.  Doctor  Jeddler  ?  " 

"No,"  returned  the  Doctor.  " God  forbid !  May 
she  live  to  laugh  at  it  as  long  as  she  can  laugh,  and 
then  say,  with  the  French  wit,  '  The  farce  is  ended ; 
draw  the  curtain.' " 
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"The  French  wit,"  said  Mr.  Snitchey,  peeping 
sharply  into  his  blue  bag,  '-'was  wrong,  Doctor  Jed- 
dler,  and  your  philosophy  is  altogether  wrong, 
depend  upon  it,  as  I  have  often  told  you.  Nothing 
serious  in  life  !     What  do  you  call  law  ?  " 

"  A  joke,"  replied  the  Doctor. 

"  Did  you  ever  go  to  law  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Snitchey, 
looking  out  of  the  blue  bag. 

"Never,"  returned  the  Doctor. 

"If  you  ever  do,"  said  Mr.  Snitchey,  "perhaps 
you'll  alter  that  opinion." 

Craggs,  who  seemed  to  be  represented  by  Snitchey, 
and  to  be  conscious  of  little  or  no  separate  existence 
or  personal  individuality,  offered  a  remark  of  his 
own  in  this  place.  It  involved  the  only  idea  of 
which  he  did  not  stand  seized  and  possessed  in 
equal  moieties  with  Snitchey ;  but  he  had  some 
partners  in  it  among  the  wise  men  of  the  world. 

"It's  made  a  great  deal  too  easy,"  said  Mr. 
Craggs. 

"  Law  is  ?  "  asked  the  Doctor. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Craggs,  "everything  is.  Every- 
thing appears  to  me  to  be  made  too  easy,  nowadays. 
It's  the  vice  of  these  times.  If  the  world  is  a  joke 
(I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  isn't),  it  ought  to  be 
made  a  very  difficult  joke  to  crack.  It  ought  to  be 
as  hard  a  struggle,  sir,  as  possible.  That's  the 
intention.  But,  it's  being  made  far  too  easy.  We 
are  oiling  the  gates  of  life.  They  ought  to  be  rusty. 
We  shall  have  them  beginning  to  turn,  soon,  with  a 
smooth  sound.  Whereas  they  ought  to  grate  upon 
their  hinges,  sir." 

Mr.  Craggs  seemed  positively  to  grate  upon  his 
own  hinges  as  he  delivered  this  opinion ;  to  which 
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he  communicated  immense  effect  —  being  a  cold, 
hard,  dry  man,  dressed  in  gray  and  white,  like  a 
flint ;  with  small  twinkles  in  his  eyes,  as  if  some- 
thing struck  sparks  out  of  them.  The  three  natural 
kingdoms,  indeed,  had  each  a  fanciful  representa- 
tive among  this  brotherhood  of  disputants  :  for 
Snitchey  was  like  a  magpie  or  raven  (only  not  so 
sleek),  and  the  Doctor  had  a  streaked  face  like  a 
winter  pippin,  with  here  and  there  a  dimple  to 
express  the  peckings  of  the  birds,  and  a  very  little 
bit  of  pigtail  behind  that  stood  for  the  stalk. 

As  the  active  figure  of  a  handsome  young  man, 
dressed  for  a  journey,  and  followed  by  a  porter 
bearing  several  packages  and  baskets,  entered  the 
orchard  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  with  an  air  of  gayety 
and  hope  that  accorded  well  with  the  morning,  these 
three  drew  together,  like  the  brothers  of  the  sister 
Fates,  or  like  the  Graces  most  effectually  disguised, 
or  like  the  three  weird  prophets  on  the  heath,  and 
greeted  him. 

"  Happy  returns,  Alf !  "  said  the  Doctor  lightly. 

"  A  hundred  happy  returns  of  this  auspicious  day, 
Mr.  Heathfield  I  "  said  Snitchey,  bowing  low. 

"  Returns  !  "  Craggs  murmured  in  a  deep  voice,  all 
alone. 

"  Why,  what  a  battery  !  "  exclaimed  Alfred,  stop- 
ping short,  "  and  one  —  two  —  three  —  all  foreboders 
of  no  good,  in  the  great  sea  before  me.  I  am  glad 
you  are  not  the  first  I  have  met  this  morning :  I 
should  have  taken  it  for  a  bad  omen.  But,  Grace 
was  the  first  —  sweet,  pleasant  Grace  —  so  I  defy 
you  all ! " 

"  If  you  please,  mister,  I  was  the  first,  you  know," 
said  Clemency  ISTewcome.     'SShe  was  walking  out 
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here  before  sunrise,  you  remember.  I  was  in  tlic 
house." 

''  That's  true  !  Clemency  was  the  first,"  said 
Alfred.     ''  So  I  defy  you  with  Clemency." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  —  for  Self  and  Craggs,"  said  Snitchey. 
"  What  a  defiance  ! " 

"Not  so  bad  a  one  as  it  appears,  maybe,"  said 
Alfred,  shaking  hands  heartily  with  the  Doctor,  and 
also  with  Snitchey  and  Craggs,  and  then  looking 
round.     "  Where  are  the  —     Good  heavens  ! " 

With  a  start,  productive  for  the  moment  of  a 
closer  partnership  between  Jonathan  Snitchey  and 
Thomas  Craggs  than  the  subsisting  articles  of  agree- 
ment in  that  wise  contemplated,  he  hastily  betook 
himself  to  where  the  sisters  stood  together,  and  — 
However,  I  needn't  more  particularly  explain  his 
manner  of  saluting  Marion  first,  and  Grace  after- 
wards, than  by  hinting  that  Mr.  Craggs  may  possi- 
bly have  considered  it  "too  easy." 

Perhaps  to  change  the  subject.  Doctor  Jeddler 
made  a  hasty  move  towards  the  breakfast,  and  they 
all  sat  down  at  table.  Grace  presided ;  but  so  dis- 
creetly stationed  herself  as  to  cut  off  her  sister  and 
Alfred  from  the  rest  of  the  company.  Snitchey  and 
Craggs  sat  at  opposite  corners,  with  the  blue  bag 
between  them  for  safety ;  the  Doctor  took  his  usual 
position,  opposite  to  Grace.  Clemency  hovered 
galvanically  about  the  table  as  waitress  ;  and  the 
melancholy  Britain,  at  another  and  a  smaller  board, 
acted  as  Grand  Carver  of  a  round  of  beef  and  a  ham. 

"  Meat  ?  "  said  Britain,  approaching  Mr.  Snitchey, 
with  the  carving  knife  and  fork  in  his  hands,  and 
throwing  the  question  at  him  like  a  missile. 

"Certainly,"  returned  the  lawyer. 
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"  Do  you  want  any  ?  "  to  Craggs. 

"  Lean  and  well  done,"  replied  that  gentleman. 

Having  executed  these  orders,  and  moderately 
supplied  the  Doctor  (he  seemed  to  know  that  no- 
body else  wanted  anything  to  eat),  he  lingered  as 
near  the  Firm  as  he  decently  could,  watching  with 
an  austere  eye  their  disposition  of  the  viands,  and 
but  once  relaxing  the  severe  expression  of  his  face. 
This  was  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Craggs,  whose  teeth 
were  not  of  the  best,  partially  choking,  when  he 
cried  out  with  great  animation,  "  I  thought  he  was 
gone ! " 

"Now,  Alfred,"  said  the  Doctor,  "for  a  word  or 
two  of  business,  while  we  are  yet  at  breakfast." 

"While  we  are  yet  at  breakfast,"  said  Snitchey 
and  Craggs,  who  seemed  to  have  no  present  idea  of 
leaving  off. 

Although  Alfred  had  not  been  breakfasting,  and 
seemed  to  have  quite  enough  business  on  his  hands 
as  it  was,  he  respectfully  answered,  — 

"  If  you  please,  sir." 

"  If  anything  could  be  serious,"  the  Doctor  began, 
"  in  such  a  —  " 

"  Farce  as  this,  sir,"  hinted  Alfred, 

"  —  In  such  a  farce  as  this,"  observed  the  Doctor, 
"it  might  be  this  recurrence,  on  the  eve  of  separa- 
tion, of  a  double  birthday,  which  is  connected  with 
many  associations  pleasant  to  us  four,  and  with  the 
recollection  of  a  long  and  amicable  intercourse. 
That's  not  to  the  purpose." 

"  Ah !  yes,  yes.  Doctor  Jeddler,"  said  the  young 
man.  "  It  is  to  the  purpose.  Much  to  the  purpose, 
as  my  heart  bears  witness  this  morning ;  and  as  yours 
does  too,  I  know,  if  you  would  let  it  speak.     I  leave 
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your  house  to-day ;  I  cease  to  be  your  ward  to-day ; 
we  part  with  tender  relations  stretching  far  behind 
us,  that  never  can  be  exactly  renewed,  and  with 
others  dawning  yet  before  us,"  he  looked  down  at 
Marion  beside  him,  "fraught  with  such  considera- 
tions as  I  must  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  now. 
Come,  come  ! "  he  added,  rallying  his  spirits  and  the 
Doctor  at  once,  "  there's  a  serious  grain  in  this  large 
foolish  dust-heap.  Doctor.  Let  us  allow  to-day  that 
there  is  One." 

"  To-day ! "  cried  the  Doctor.  "  Hear  him  !  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  Of  all  days  in  the  foolish  year !  Wlw,  on 
this  day,  the  great  battle  was  fought  on  this  ground ! 
On  this  ground  where  we  now  sit,  where  I  saw  my 
two  girls  dance  this  morning,  where  the  fruit  has 
just  been  gathered  for  our  eating  from  these  trees, 
the  roots  of  which  are  struck  in  Men,  not  earth,  — 
so  man}''  lives  were  lost,  that,  within  ray  recollec- 
tion, generations  afterwards,  a  churchyard  full  of 
bones,  and  dust  of  bones,  and  chips  of  cloven  skulls, 
has  been  dug  up  from  underneath  our  feet  here. 
Yet  not  a  hundred  people  in  that  battle  knew  for 
what  they  fought,  or  why ;  not  a  hundred  of  the 
inconsiderate  rejoicers  in  the  victory,  why  they  re- 
joiced. Not  half  a  hundred  people  were  the  better 
for  the  gain  or  loss.  Not  half  a  dozen  men  agree 
to  this  hour  on  the  cause  or  merits  ;  and  nobody, 
in  short,  ever  knew  anything  distinct  about  it,  but 
the  mourners  of  the  slain.  Sei'ious,  too ! "  said  the 
Doctor,  laughing.     "  Such  a  system  ! " 

"  But  all  this  seems  to  me,"  said  Alfred,  "  to  be 
very  serious." 

"  Serious  ! "  cried  the  Doctor.  "  If  you  allowed 
such  things  to  be  serious,  you  must  go  mad,  or  die, 
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or  climb  up  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  turn 
hermit." 

"  Besides  —  so  long  ago,"  said  Alfred. 

"  Long  ago ! "  returned  the  Doctor.  "  Do  you  know 
what  the  world  has  been  doing  ever  since  ?  Do  you 
know  what  else  it  has  been  doing  ?     I  don't ! " 

"  It  has  gone  to  law  a  little,"  observed  Mr. 
Snitchey,  stirring  his  tea. 

"Although  the  way  out  has  been  always  made 
too  easy,"  said  his  partner. 

"  And  you'll  excuse  my  saying.  Doctor,"  pursued 
Mr.  Snitchey,  "  having  been  already  put  a  thousand 
times  in  possession  of  my  opinion  in  the  course  of 
our  discussions,  that,  in  its  having  gone  to  law,  and 
in  its  legal  system  altogether,  I  do  observe  a  serious 
side  —  now,  really,  a  something  tangible,  and  with  a 
purpose  and  intention  in  it  —  " 

Clemency  Newcome  made  an  angular  tumble 
against  the  table,  occasioning  a  sounding  clatter 
among  the  cups  and  saucers. 

"  Heyday  !  what's  the  matter  there  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  Doctor. 

"  It's  this  evil-inclined  blue  bag,"  said  Clemency, 
"always  tripping  up  somebody  !  " 

"  —  With  a  purpose  and  intention  in  it,  I  was 
saying,"  resumed  Snitchey,  "that  commands  respect. 
Life  a  farce.  Doctor  Jeddler !     With  law  in  it  ?  " 

The  Doctor  laughed,  and  looked  at  Alfred. 

"  Granted,  if  you  please,  that  war  is  foolish,"  said 
Snitchey.  "  There  we  agree.  For  example.  Here's 
a  smiling  country,"  pointing  it  out  with  his  fork, 
"  once  overrun  by  soldiers  —  trespassers  every  man 
of  'em  —  and  laid  waste  by  lire  and  sword.  He,  he, 
he  !     The  idea  of  any  man  exposing  himself,  volun- 
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tarily,  to  fire  and  sword !  Stupid,  wasteful,  posi- 
tively ridiculous ;  you  laugh  at  your  fellow-creatures, 
you.  know,  when  you  think  of  it !  But  take  this 
smiling  country  as  it  stands.  Think  of  the  laws 
appertaining  to  real  property;  to  the  bequest  and 
devise  of  real  property ;  to  the  mortgage  and  re- 
demption of  real  property ;  to  leasehold,  freehold, 
and  copyhold  estate ;  think,"  said  Mr.  Snitchey 
with  such  great  emotion  that  he  actually  smacked 
his  lips,  "  of  the  complicated  laws  relating  to  title 
and  proof  of  title,  with  all  the  contradictory  pre- 
cedents and  numerous  Acts  of  Parliament  connected 
Avith  them ;  think  of  the  infinite  number  of  ingen- 
ious and  interminable  Chancery  suits,  to  Avhich  this 
pleasant  prospect  may  give  rise ;  and  acknowledge. 
Doctor  Jeddler,  that  there  is  a  green  spot  in  the 
scheme  about  us !  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Snitchey, 
looking  at  his  partner,  "that  I  speak  for  Self  and 
Craggs  ?  " 

Mr.  Craggs  having  signified  assent,  Mr.  Snitchey, 
somewhat  freshened  by  his  recent  eloquence,  ob- 
served that  he  would  take  a  little  more  beef  and 
another  cup  of  tea. 

"  I  don't  stand  up  for  life  in  general,"  he  added, 
rubbing  his  hands  and  chuckling;  "it's  full  of  folly; 
full  of  something  worse.  Professions  of  trust,  and 
confidence,  and  unselfishness,  and  all  that !  Bah, 
bah,  bah !  We  see  what  they're  worth.  But  you 
mustn't  laugh  at  life ;  you've  got  a  game  to  play ; 
a  very  serious  game  indeed !  Everybody's  playing 
against  you,  you  know,  and  you're  playing  against 
them.  Oh !  it's  a  very  interesting  thing.  There 
are  deep  moves  upon  the  board.  You  must  onh' 
laugh,  Doctor  Jeddler,  when  you  win  —  and  then 
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not  much.  He,  he,  he !  And  then  not  much." 
repeated  Snitchey,  rolling  his  head  and  winking 
his  eye,  as  if  he  would  have  added,  ''  You  may  do 
this  instead  ! " 

"  Well,  Alfred  ! "  cried  the  Doctor,  "  what  do  you 
say  now  ?  " 

"  I  say,  sir,"  replied  Alfred,  "  that  the  greatest 
favor  you  could  do  me,  and  yourself  too,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  would  be  to  try  sometimes  to  forget 
this  battle-field,  and  others  like  it,  in  that  broader 
battle-field  of  Life,  on  which  the  sun  looks  every 
day." 

"Eeally,  I'm  afraid  that  wouldn't  soften  his 
opinions,  Mr.  Alfred,"  said  Snitchey.  "The  com- 
batants are  very  eager  and  very  bitter  in  that  same 
battle  of  Life.  There's  a  great  deal  of  cutting  and 
slashing,  and  firiug  into  people's  heads  from  behind. 
There  is  terrible  treading  down,  and  trampling  on. 
It  is  rather  a  bad  business." 

"  I  believe,  Mr.  Snitchey,"  said  Alfred,  "  there  are 
quiet  victories  and  struggles,  great  sacrifices  of  self, 
and  noble  acts  of  heroism,  in  it  —  even  in  many  of 
its  apparent  lightnesses  and  contradictions — not 
the  less  difficult  to  achieve,  because  they  have  no 
earthly  chronicle  or  audience  —  done  every  day  in 
nooks  and  corners,  and  in  little  households,  and 
in  men's  and  women's  hearts  —  any  one  of  which 
might  reconcile  the  sternest  man  to  such  a  world, 
and  till  him  with  belief  and  hope  in  it,  though  two- 
fourths  of  its  people  were  at  war,  and  another  fourth 
at  law ;  and  that's  a  bold  word." 

Both  the  sisters  listened  keenly. 

"  Well,  well !  "  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  am  too  old  to 
be  converted,  even  by  my  friend  Snitchey  here,  or 
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my  good  spinster  sister,  Martha  Jeddler ;  who  had 
what  she  calls  her  domestic  trial  ages  ago,  and  has 
led  a  sympathizing  life  with  all  sorts  of  people  ever 
since  ;  and  who  is  so  much  of  your  opinion  (only 
she's  less  reasonable  and  more  obstinate,  being  a 
woman),  that  we  can't  agree,  and  seldom  meet. 
I  was  born  upon  this  battle-field.  I  began,  as  a  boy, 
to  have  my  thoughts  directed  to  the  real  history  of 
a  battle-field.  Sixty  years  have  gone  over  my  head, 
and  I  have  never  seen  the  Christian  world,  includ- 
ing Heaven  knows  how  many  loving  mothers  and 
good  enough  girls  like  mine  here,  anything  but  mad 
for  a  battle-field.  The  same  contradictions  prevail 
in  everything.  One  must  either  laugh  or  cry  at 
such  stupendous  inconsistencies ;  and  I  prefer  to 
laugh." 

Britain,  who  had  been  paying  the  profoundest 
and  most  melancholy  attention  to  each  speaker  in 
his  turn,  seemed  suddenly  to  decide  in  favor  of  the 
same  preference,  if  a  deep  sepulchral  sound  that 
escaped  him  might  be  construed  into  a  demonstra- 
tion of  risibility.  His  face,  however,  was  so  per- 
fectly unaffected  by  it,  both  before  and  afterwards, 
that,  although  one  or  two  of  the  breakfast-party 
looked  round  as  being  startled  by  a  mysterious 
noise,  nobody  connected  the  offender  with  it. 

Except  his  partner  in  attendance,  Clemency  New- 
come  ;  who,  rousing  him  with  one  of  those  favorite 
joints,  her  elbows,  inquired,  in  a  reproachful  whisper, 
what  he  laughed  at. 

"Not  you ! "  said  Britain. 

"  Who,  then  ?  " 

"  Humanity,"  said  Britain.     '-  That's  the  joke  !  " 

"What  between  master  and  them  lawyers,  he's 
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getting  more  and  more  addle-headed  every  day ! " 
cried  Clemency,  giving  him  a  lunge  with  the  other 
elbow  as  a  mental  stimulant.  "  Do  you  know  where 
you  are  ?     Do  you  want  to  get  warning  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  anything,"  said  Britain  with  a 
leaden  eye  and  an  immovable  visage.  ''  I  don't  care 
for  anything.  I  don't  make  out  anything.  I  don't 
believe  anything.     And  I  don't  want  anything." 

Although  this  forlorn  summary  of  his  general 
condition  may  have  been  overcharged  in  an  access 
of  despondency,  Benjamin  Britain  —  sometimes 
called  Little  Britain  to  distinguish  him  from  Great ; 
as  we  might  say  Young  England,  to  express  Old 
England  with  a  decided  difference  —  had  defined  his 
real  state  more  accurately  than  might  be  supposed. 
For,  serving  as  a  sort  of  man  Miles  to  the  Doctor's 
Friar  Bacon,  and  listening  day  after  day  to  innu- 
merable orations  addressed  by  the  Doctor  to  various 
people,  all  tending  to  show  that  his  very  existence 
was  at  best  a  mistake  and  an  absurdity,  this  unfort- 
unate servitor  had  fallen,  by  degrees,  into  such  an 
abyss  of  confused  and  contradictory  suggestions 
from  within  and  without,  that  Truth  at  the  bottom 
of  her  well  was  on  the  level  surface  as  compared 
with  Britain  in  the  depths  of  his  mystification. 
The  only  point  he  clearly  comprehended  was,  that 
the  new  element  usually  brought  into  these  discus- 
sions by  Snitchey  and  Craggs  never  served  to  make 
them  clearer,  and  always  seemed  to  give  the  Doctor 
a  species  of  advantage  and  confirmation.  Therefore, 
he  looked  upon  the  Firm  as  one  of  the  proximate 
causes  of  his  state  of  mind,  and  held  them  in  abhor- 
rence accordingly. 

*'But  this  is  not  our  business,  Alfred,"  said  the 
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Doctor.  "Ceasing  to  be  my  ward  (as  you  have 
said)  to-day;  and  leaving  us  full  to  the  brim  of 
such  learning  as  the  Grammar  School  down  here 
was  able  to  give  you,  and  your  studies  in  London 
could  add  to  that,  and  such  practical  knowledge  as 
a  dull  old  country  Doctor  like  myself  could  graft 
upon  both ;  you  are  away,  now,  into  the  world.  The 
first  term  of  probation  appointed  by  your  poor 
father  being  over,  away  you  go  now,  your  own  mas- 
ter, to  fulfil  his  second  desire.  And  long  before 
your  three  years'  tour  among  the  foreign  schools  of 
medicine  is  finished  you'll  have  forgotten  us.  Lord, 
you'll  forget  us  easily  in  six  months  !  " 

"  If  I  do  —  But,  you  know  better ;  why  should 
I  speak  to  you  ?  "  said  Alfred,  laughing. 

"I  don't  know  anything  of  the  sort,"  returned 
the  Doctor.     "  What  do  you  say,  Marion  ?  " 

Marion,  trifling  with  her  teacup,  seemed  to  say  — 
but  she  didn't  say  it  —  that  he  was  welcome  to  for- 
get them,  if  he  could.  Grace  pressed  the  blooming 
face  against  her  cheek  and  smiled. 

"  I  haven't  been,  I  hope,  a  very  unjust  steward  in 
the  execution  of  my  trust,"  pursued  the  Doctor; 
"  but  I  am  to  be,  at  any  rate,  formally  discharged 
and  released,  and  what  not,  this  morning ;  and  here 
are  our  good  friends  Snitchey  and  Craggs,  with  a 
bagful  of  papers,  and  accounts,  and  documents,  for 
the  transfer  of  the  balance  of  the  trust  fund  to  you 
(I  wish  it  was  a  more  diflicult  one  to  dispose  of, 
Alfred,  but  you  must  get  to  be  a  great  man,  and 
make  it  so),  and  other  drolleries  of  that  sort,  which 
are  to  be  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered." 

"  And  duly  witnessed  as  by  law  required,"  said 
Snitchey,  pushing  away  his  plate,  and  taking  out 
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the  papers,  which  his  partner  proceeded  to  spread 
upon  the  table  ;  "  and  Self  and  Craggs  having  been 
co-trustees  with  you,  Doctor,  in  so  far  as  the  fund 
was  concerned,  we  shall  want  your  two  servants 
to  attest  the  signatures.  Can  you  read,  Mrs. 
Newcome  ?  " 

"  I  ain't  married,  mister,"  said  Clemency. 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  should  think  not," 
chuckled  Snitchey,  casting  his  eyes  over  her  extraor- 
dinary figure.     "  You  can  read  ?  " 

"  A  little,"  answered  Clemency. 

"  The  marriage  service,  night  and  morning,  eh  ?  " 
observed  the  lawyer  jocosely. 

"  No,"  said  Clemency.  "  Too  hard.  I  only  reads 
a  thimble." 

"Read  a  thimble!"  echoed  Snitchey.  "What 
are  you  talking  about,  young  woman  ?  " 

Clemency  nodded.     "  And  a  nutmeg-grater." 

"  Why,  this  is  a  lunatic  !  a  subject  for  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor ! "  said  Snitchey,  staring  at  her. 

"  —  If  possessed  of  any  property,"  stipulated 
Craggs. 

Grace,  however,  interposing,  explained  that  each 
of  the  articles  in  question  bore  an  engraved  motto, 
and  so  formed  the  pocket-library  of  Clemency 
Newcome,  who  was  not  much  given  to  the  study 
of  books. 

"  Oh  !  that's  it,  is  it.  Miss  Grace  ?  "  said  Snitchey. 

"  Yes,  yes.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  thought  our  friend 
was  an  idiot.  She  looks  uncommonly  like  it,"  he 
muttered  with  a  supercilious  glance.  "And  what 
does  the  thimble  say,  Mrs.  Newcome  ?  " 

"  I  ain't  married,  mister,"  observed  Clemency. 

"Well,   Newcome.      Will   that   do?"    said    the 
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lawyer.  "What  does  the  thimble  say,  New- 
come  ?  " 

How  Clemency,  before  replying  to  this  question, 
held  one  pocket  open,  and  looked  down  into  its 
yawning  depths  for  the  thimble  which  wasn't  there, 
—  and  how  she  then  held  an  opposite  pocket  open, 
and  seeming  to  descry  it,  like  a  pearl  of  great  price, 
at  the  bottom,  cleared  away  such  intervening 
obstacles  as  a  handkerchief,  an  end  of  wax  candle, 
a  flushed  apple,  an  orange,  a  lucky  penny,  a  cramp- 
bone,  a  padlock,  a  pair  of  scissors  in  a  sheath  more 
expressly  describable  as  promising  young  shears,  a 
handful  or  so  of  loose  beads,  several  balls  of  cotton, 
a  needle-case,  a  cabinet  collection  of  curl-papers,  and 
a  biscuit,  all  of  which  articles  she  intrusted  individu- 
ally and  severally  to  Britain  to  hold,  —  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. Nor  how,  in  her  determination  to  grasp 
this  pocket  by  the  throat,  and  keep  it  prisoner  (for 
it  had  a  tendency  to  swing,  and  twist  itself  round 
the  nearest  corner),  she  assumed,  and  calmly  main- 
tained, an  attitude  apparently  inconsistent  with  the 
human  anatomy  and  the  laws  of  gravity.  It  is 
enough  that  at  last  she  triumphantly  produced  the 
tliimble  on  her  finger,  and  rattled  the  nutmeg-grater : 
the  literature  of  both  these  trinkets  being  obvi- 
ously in  course  of  wearing  out  and  wasting  away, 
through  excessive  friction. 

'•  That's  the  thimble,  is  it,  young  woman  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Snitchey,  diverting  himself  at  her  expense. 
"  And  what  does  the  thimble  say  ?  " 

•'•  It  says,"  replied  Clemency,  reading  slowly 
round  as  if  it  were  a  tower,  " '  For-get  and 
for-give.' " 

Snitchey   and    Craggs    laughed    heartily.      "  So 
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new  !  "  said  Snitchey.  "  So  easy  !  "  said  Craggs. 
"  Such  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  it !  "  said 
Snitchey.  "  So  applicable  to  the  affairs  of  life  !  " 
said  Craggs. 

"  And  the  nutmeg-grater  ?  "  inquired  the  head  of 
the  Firm. 

"  The  grater  says,"  returned  Clemency,  " '  Do  as 
you  —  wold  —  be  —  done  by .'  " 

"  Do,  or  you'll  be  done  brown,  you  mean,"  said 
Mr.  Snitchey. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  retorted  Clemency,  shaking 
her  head  vaguely.     "  I  ain't  no  lawyer." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  if  she  was,  Doctor,"  said  Mr. 
Snitchey,  turning  to  him  suddenly  as  if  to  antici- 
pate any  effect  that  might  otherwise  be  consequent 
on  this  retort,  "  she'd  find  it  to  be  the  golden  rule 
of  half  her  clients.  They  are  serious  enough  in 
that  —  whimsical  as  your  world  is  —  and  lay  the 
blame  on  us  afterwards.  We,  in  our  profession,  are 
little  else  than  mirrors,  after  all,  Mr.  Alfred ;  but, 
we  are  generally  consulted  by  angry  and  quarrel- 
some people  who  are  not  in  their  best  looks,  and  it's 
rather  hard  to  quarrel  with  us  if  we  reflect  unpleas- 
ant aspects.  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Snitchey,  "  that  I 
speak  for  Self  and  Craggs  ?  " 

"  Decidedly,"  said  Craggs. 

"And  so,  if  Mr.  Britain  will  oblige  us  with  a 
mouthful  of  ink,"  said  Mr.  Snitchey,  returning  to 
the  papers,  "  we'll  sign,  seal,  and  deliver  as  soon  as 
possible,  or  the  coach  will  be  coming  past  before 
we  know  where  we  are." 

If  one  might  judge  from  his  appearance,  there 
was  every  probability  of  the  coach  coming  past 
before  Mr.  Britain  knew  where  he  was ;  for  he  stood 
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in  a  state  of  abstraction,  mentally  balancing  the 
Doctor  against  the  lawyers,  and  the  lawyers  against 
the  Doctor,  and  their  clients  against  both,  and 
engaged  in  feeble  attempts  to  make  the  thimble  and 
nutmeg-grater  (a  new  idea  to  him)  square  with 
anybody's  system  of  philosophy :  and,  in  short, 
bewildering  himself  as  much  as  ever  his  great 
namesake  has  done  with  theories  and  schools.  But 
Clemency,  who  was  his  good  Genius  —  though  he 
had  the  meanest  possible  opinion  of  her  understand- 
ing by  reason  of  her  seldom  troubling  herself  with 
abstract  speculations,  and  being  always  at  hand  to  do 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time — having  produced 
the  ink  in  a  twinkling,  tendered  him  the  further 
service  of  recalling  him  to  himself  by  the  applica- 
tion of  her  elbows  ;  with  w^hich  gentle  flappers  she 
so  jogged  his  memory,  in  a  more  literal  construction 
of  that  phrase  than  usual,  that  he  soon  became  quite 
fresh  and  brisk. 

How  he  labored  under  an  apprehension  not  un- 
common to  persons  in  his  degree,  to  whom  the  use 
of  pen  and  ink  is  an  event,  that  he  couldn't  append 
his  name  to  a  document,  not  of  his  own  writing, 
without  committing  himself  in  some  shadowy  man- 
ner, or  somehow  signing  away  vague  and  enormous 
sums  of  money ;  and  how  he  approached  the  deeds 
under  protest,  and  by  dint  of  the  Doctors  coercion, 
and  insisted  on  pausing  to  look  at  them  before 
writing  (the  cramped  hand,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
phraseology,  being  so  much  Chinese  to  him),  and 
also  on  turning  them  round  to  see  whether  there  was 
anything  fraudulent  underneath ;  and  how,  having 
signed  his  name,  he  became  desolate  as  one  who  had 
parted  with  his  property  and  rights ;  I  want  the  time 
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to  tell.  Also,  how  the  blue  bag  containing  his  signa- 
ture afterwards  had  a  mysterious  interest  for  him, 
and  he  couldn't  leave  it ;  also,  how  Clemency 
Newcome,  in  an  ecstasy  of  laughter  at  the  idea  of 
her  own  importance  and  dignity,  brooded  over  the 
whole  table  with  her  two  elbows,  like  a  spread  eagle, 
and  reposed  her  head  upon  her  left  arm  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  formation  of  certain  cabalistic 
characters,  wliich  required  a  deal  of  ink,  and 
imaginary  counterparts  whereof  she  executed  at  the 
same  time  with  her  tongue.  Also,  how,  having 
once  tasted  ink,  she  became  thirsty  in  that  regard, 
as  tame  tigers  are  said  to  be  after  tasting  another 
sort  of  fluid,  and  wanted  to  sign  everything,  and 
pu^t  her  name  in  all  kinds  of  places.  In  brief,  the 
Doctor  was  discharged  of  his  trust  and  all  its 
responsibilities  ;  and  Alfred,  taking  it  on  himself, 
was  fairly  started  on  the  journey  of  life. 

"  Britain  !  "  said  the  Doctor.  "  Run  to  the  gate, 
and  watch  for  the  coach.     Time  flies,  Alfred  ! " 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes,"  returned  the  young  man  hurriedly. 
"  Dear  Grace  !  a  moment !  Marion  —  so  young  and 
beautiful,  so  winning  and  so  much  admired,  dear  to 
my  heart  as  nothing  else  in  life  is  —  remember  1  I 
leave  Marion  to  you  !  " 

"  She  has  always  been  a  sacred  charge  to  me, 
Alfred.  She  is  doubl}^  so  now.  I  will  be  faithful 
to  my  trust,  believe  me." 

"  I  do  believe  it,  Grace.  I  know  it  well.  Who 
could  look  upon  your  face,  and  hear  your  voice,  and 
not  know  it  ?  Ah,  Grace !  If  I  had  your  well- 
governed  heart  and  tranquil  mind,  how  bravely  I 
would  leave  this  place  to-day  ! " 

"Would  you  ?  "    she  answered  with  a  quiet  smile. 
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"And  yet,  Grace —  Sister  seems  the  natural 
word." 

"  Use  it ! "  she  said  quickly.  "  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it.     Call  me  nothing  else." 

"  —  And  yet  sister,  then,"  said  Alfred,  "Marion 
and  I  had  better  have  your  true  and  steadfast  quali- 
ties serving  us  here,  and  making  us  both  happier 
and  better.  I  wouldn't  carry  them  away  to  sustain 
myself,  if  I  could ! " 

"  Coach  upon  the  hill-top ! "    exclaimed  Britain. 

"  Time  flies,  Alfred,"  said  the  Doctor. 

Marion  had  stood  apart,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ground ;  but,  this  warning  being  given,  her 
young  lover  brought  her  tenderly  to  where  her 
sister  stood,  and  gave  her  into  her  embrace. 

"  I  have  been  telling  Grace,  dear  Marion,"  he 
said,  "  that  you  are  her  charge ;  my  precious  trust 
at  parting.  And  when  I  come  back  and  reclaim 
you,  dearest,  and  the  bright  prospect  of  our  married 
life  lies  stretched  before  us,  it  shall  be  one  of  our 
chief  pleasures  to  consult  how  we  can  make  Grace 
happy  ;  how  we  can  anticipate  her  wishes ;  how  we 
can  shoAv  our  gratitude  and  love  to  her ;  how  we 
can  return  her  something  of  the  debt  she  will  have 
hea];)ed  upon  us." 

The  younger  sister  had  one  hand  in  his  hand; 
the  other  rested  on  her  sister's  neck.  She  looked 
into  that  sister's  eyes,  so  calm,  serene,  and  cheerful, 
with  a  gaze  in  which  affection,  admiration,  sorrow, 
wonder,  almost  veneration,  were  blended.  She 
looked  into  that  sister's  face  as  if  it  were  the  face 
of  some  bright  angel.  Calm,  serene,  and  cheerful, 
the  face  looked  back  on  her  and  on  her  lover. 

"And  when  the  time  comes,  as  it  must  one  day," 

VOL.  II. -3. 
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said  Alfred,  —  "I  wonder  it  has  never  come  yet, 
but  Grace  knows  best,  for  Grace  is  always  right,  — 
when  she  will  want  a  friend  to  open  her  whole  heart 
to,  and  to  be  to  her  something  of  what  she  has  been 
to  us,  —  then,  Marion,  how  faithful  we  will  prove, 
and  what  delight  to  us  to  know  that  she,  our  dear 
good  sister,  loves  and  is  loved  again,  as  we  would 
have  her ! " 

Still  the  younger  sister  looked  into  her  eyes,  and 
turned  not  —  even  towards  him.  And  still  those 
honest  eyes  looked  back,  so  calm,  serene,  and  cheer- 
ful, on  herself  and  on  her  lover. 

"  And  when  all  that  is  past,  and  we  are  old,  and 
living  (as  we  must!)  together  —  close  together  — 
talking  often  of  old  times,"  said  Alfred  —  ''these 
shall  be  our  favorite  times  among  them  —  this  day 
most  of  all ;  and  telling  each  other  what  we  thought 
and  felt,  and  hoped  and  feared,  at  parting ;  and  how 
we  couldn't  bear  to  say  good-by  —  " 

''  Coach  coming  through  the  wood !  "  cried  Britain. 

"Yes!  I  am  ready.  — And  how  we  met  again 
so  happily  in  spite  of  all ;  we'll  make  this  day  the 
happiest  in  all  the  year,  and  keep  it  as  a  treble 
birthday.     Shall  we,  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes ! "  interposed  the  elder  sister  eagerly,  and 
with  a  radiant  smile.  "  Yes  !  Alfred,  don't  linger. 
There's  no  time.  Say  good-by  to  Marion.  And 
Heaven  be  with  you  !  " 

He  pressed  the  younger  sister  to  his  heart.  Re- 
leased from  his  embrace,  she  again  clung  to  her 
sister;  and  her  eyes,  with  the  same  blended  look, 
again  sought  those  so  calm,  serene,  and  cheerful. 

"  Farewell,  my  boy  !  "  said  the  Doctor.  ''  To 
talk  about  any  serious  correspondence  or  serious 
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affections,  and  engagements  and  so  forth,  in  such  a 
—  ha,  ha,  ha  !  —  you  know  what  I  mean  —  why,  that, 
of  course,  would  be  sheer  nonsense.  All  I  can  say 
is,  that,  if  you  and  Marion  should  continue  in  the 
same  foolish  minds,  I  shall  not  object  to  have  you 
for  a  son-in-law  one  of  these  days." 

"  Over  the  bridge  ! "    cried  Britain. 

"  Let  it  come ! "  said  Alfred,  wringing  the  Doc- 
tor's hand  stoutly.  "Think  of  me  sometimes,  my 
old  friend  and  guardian,  as  seriously  as  you  can ! 
Adieu,  Mr.  Snitchey  !   Farewell,  Mr.  Craggs  ! " 

"  Coming  down  the  road  ! "   cried  Britain. 

"  A  kiss  of  Clemency  Newcome,  for  long  acquaint- 
ance' sake  !  Shake  hands,  Britain  !  Marion,  dear- 
est heart,  good-by  !      Sister  Grace  !   remember ! " 

The  quiet  household  figure,  and  the  face  so  beau- 
tiful in  its  serenity,  were  turned  towards  him  in 
reply;  but,  Marion's  look  and  attitude  remained 
unchanged. 

The  coach  was  at  the  gate.  There  was  a  bustle 
with  the  luggage.  The  coach  drove  away.  Marion 
never  moved. 

"  He  waves  his  hat  to  you,  my  love,"  said  Grace. 
"  Your  chosen  husband,  darling.     Look  ! " 

The  younger  sister  raised  her  head,  and,  for  a 
moment,  turned  it.  Then,  turning  back  again,  and 
fully  meeting,  for  the  first  time,  those  calm  eyes, 
fell  sobbing  on  her  neck. 

"  Oh,  Grace  !  God  bless  you  !  But  I  cannot  bear 
to  see  it,  Grace  I     It  breaks  my  heart." 


"\  NITCHEY  AND  CRAGGS  had  a 

^j^snng  little  office  on  the  old  battle- 
y^^i;^    ground,  where  they  drove  a  snug 


3ii:>^  ,  ■"-''  fMs'  ^^**^®  business,  and  fought  a  great 

^1^"    ^^      :'^  ir    many    small    pitched   battles   for 

\  a  great  many  contending  parties. 


Though  it  could  hardly  be  said  of  these    conflicts 
that  they  were  running  fights  —  for  in  truth   they 
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generally  proceeded  at  a  snail's  pace  —  the  part  the 
Finn  had  in  them  came  so  far  within  the  general 
denomination,  that  now  they  took  a  shot  at  this 
Plaintiff,  and  now  aimed  a  chop  at  that  Defendant, 
now  made  a  heavj'  charge  at  an  estate  in  Chancery, 
and  now  had  some  light  skirmishing  among  an 
irregular  body  of  small  debtors,  just  as  the  occa- 
sion served,  and  the  enemy  happened  to  present 
himself.  The  Gazette  was  an  important  and  profita- 
ble feature  in  some  of  their  fields,  as  in  fields  of 
greater  renown  ;  and  in  most  of  the  Actions  wherein 
they  showed  their  generalship,  it  was  afterwards 
observed  by  the  combatants  that  they  had  had  great 
difficulty  in  making  each  other  out,  or  in  knowing 
with  any  degree  of  distinctness  what  they  were 
about,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  amount  of  smoke 
by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

The  offices  of  Messrs.  Snitchey  and  Craggs  stood 
convenient,  with  an  open  door  down  two  smooth 
steps,  in  the  market-place ;  so  that  any  angry 
farmer  inclining  towards  hot  water  might  tumble 
into  it  at  once.  Their  special  council-chamber  and 
hall  of  conference  was  an  old  back-room  upstairs, 
with  a  low  dark  ceiling,  Avhich  seemed  to  be  knit- 
ting its  brows  gloomily  in  the  consideration  of 
tangled  points  of  law.  It  was  furnished  with  some 
high-backed  leathern  chairs,  garnished  with  great 
goggle-eyed  brass  nails,  of  which,  every  here  and 
there,  two  or  three  had  fallen  out  —  or  had  been 
picked  out,  perhaps,  by  the  wandering  thiimbs  and 
forefingers  of  bewildered  clients.  There  was  a 
framed  print  of  a  great  judge  in  it,  every  curl  in 
whose  dreadful  wig  had  made  a  man's  hair  stand  on 
end.     Bales    of    papers    filled    the    dusty   closets. 
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shelves,  and  tables ;  and.  round  the  wainscot  there 
were  tiers  of  boxes,  padlocked  and  fire-proof,  with 
people's  names  painted  outside,  which  anxious  vis- 
itors felt  themselves,  by  a  cruel  enchantment, 
obliged  to  spell  backwards  and  forwards,  and  to 
make  anagrams  of,  while  they  sat,  seeming  to  listen 
to  Snitchey  and  Craggs,  without  comprehending 
one  word  of  Avhat  they  said. 

Snitchey  and  Craggs  had  each,  in  private  life  as 
in  professional  existence,  a  partner  of  his  own. 
Snitchey  and  Craggs  were  the  best  friends  in  the 
world,  and  had  a  real  confidence  in  one  another; 
but  Mrs.  Snitchey,  by  a  dispensation  not  uncommon 
in  the  affairs  of  life,  was  on  principle  suspicious  of 
Mr.  Craggs  ;  and  Mrs.  Craggs  was  on  principle  sus- 
picious of  Mr.  Snitchey.  "  Your  Snitcheys,  in- 
deed ! "  the  latter  lady  would  observe,  sometimes,  to 
Mr.  Craggs ;  using  that  imaginative  plural  as  if  in 
disparagement  of  an  objectionable  pair  of  panta- 
loons, or  other  articles  not  possessed  of  a  singular 
number.  "  I  don't  see  what  you  want  with  your 
Snitcheys,  for  my  part.  You  trust  a  great  deal  too 
much  to  your  Snitcheys,  /  think,  and  I  hope  you 
may  never  find  my  words  come  true."  While  Mrs. 
Snitchey  would  observe  to  Mr.  Snitchey,  of  Craggs, 
"  that  if  ever  he  was  led  away  by  man  he  was  led 
away  by  that  man,  and  that,  if  ever  she  read  a 
double  purpose  in  a  mortal  eye,  she  read  that  pur- 
pose in  Craggs's  eye."  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  all  very  good  friends  in  general ; 
and  Mrs.  Snitchey  and  Mrs.  Craggs  maintained  a 
close  bond  of  alliance  against  "the  office,"  which 
they  both  considered  the  Blue  Chamber,  and  a  com- 
mon enemy,  full  of  dangerous  (because  unknown) 
machinations. 
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In  this  office,  nevertheless,  Snitchey  and  Craggs 
made  honey  for  their  several  hives.  Here,  some- 
times, they  would  linger  of  a  fine  evening,  at  the 
window  of  their  council-chamber  overlooking  the 
old  battle-ground,  and  wonder  (but  that  was  generally 
at  assize-time,  when  much  business  had  made  them 
sentimental)  at  the  folly  of  mankind,  who  couldn't 
always  be  at  peace  with  one  another,  and  go  to  law 
comfortably.  Here,  days,  and  weeks,  and  months, 
and  years  passed  over  them  :  their  calendar,  the 
gradually  diminishing  number  of  brass  nails  in  the 
leathern  chairs,  and  the  increasing  bulk  of  papers 
on  the  tables.  Here,  nearly  three  years'  flight  had 
thinned  the  one  and  swelled  the  other  since  the 
breakfast  in  the  orchard,  when  they  sat  together  in 
consultation  at  night. 

Not  alone  ;  but  with  a  man  of  thirty,  or  about 
that  time  of  life,  negligently  dressed,  and  some- 
what haggard  in  the  face,  but  well  made,  well 
attired,  and  well  looking ;  who  sat  in  the  arm-chair 
of  state,  with  one  hand  in  his  breast,  and  the  other 
in  his  dishevelled  hair,  pondering  moodily.  Messrs. 
Snitchey  and  Craggs  sat  opposite  each  other  at  a 
neighboring  desk.  One  of  the  fire-proof  boxes,  un- 
padlocked  and  opened,  was  upon  it ;  a  part  of  its 
contents  lay  strewn  upon  the  table,  and  the  rest  was 
then  in  course  of  passing  through  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Snitchey ;  who  brought  it  to  the  candle,  document 
by  document ;  looked  at  every  paper  singly  as  he 
produced  it ;  shook  his  head,  and  handed  it  to  Mr. 
Craggs ;  who  looked  it  over  also,  shook  his  head, 
and  laid  it  down.  Sometimes  they  would  stop,  and, 
shaking  their  heads  in  concert,  look  towards  the 
abstracted  client.     And  the  name  on  the  box  being 
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Michael  Warden,  Esquire,  we  may  conclude  from 
these  premises  that  the  name  and  the  box  were 
both  his,  and  that  the  affairs  of  Michael  Warden, 
Esquire,  were  in  a  bad  way. 

''That's  all,"  said  Mr.  Snitchey,  turning  up  the 
last  paper.  "  Really  there's  no  other  resource.  No 
other  resource." 


"All  lost,  spent,  wasted,  pawned,  borrowed,  and 
sold,  eh  ?  "  said  the  client,  looking  up. 

"  All,"  returned  Mr.  Snitchey. 

"  Nothing  else  to  be  done,  you  say  ?  " 

"Nothing  at  all." 

The  client  bit  his  nails,  and  pondered  again. 

"And  I  am  not  even  personally  safe  in  England. 
You  hold  to  that,  do  you  ?  " 
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"  Tn  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  replied  Mr.  Snitchey. 

"  A  mere  prodigal  son,  with  no  father  to  go  back 
to,  no  swine  to  keep,  and  no  husks  to  share  with 
them?  Eh?"  pursued  the  client,  rocking  one  leg 
over  the  other,  and  searching  the  ground  with  his 
eyes. 

Mr.  Snitchey  coughed  as  if  to  deprecate  the  being 
supjjosed  to  participate   in  any  figurative  illustra- 
tion of  a  legal  position.     Mr.  Craggs, 
as  if  to  express  that  it  was  a  part- 
nership  view   of    the    subject,    also 

"  Kuined  at  thirty  ! "  said  the  client. 
Humph ! " 

"Not  ruined,  Mr.  War- 
den," returned  Snitchey. 
"Not   so   bad   as  that. 
You    have    done    a 
good    deal  towards 
it,  I  must  say,  but 
you  are  not  ruined. 
A  little  nursing  —  " 
"A  little  Devil ! "  said  the  client. 
"Mr.   Craggs,"   said  Snitchey,   "will  you   oblige 
me  with  a  pinch  of  snuff  ?     Thank  you,  sir." 

As  the  imperturbable  lawyer  applied  it  to  his 
nose  Avith  great  apparent  relish,  and  a  perfect  ab- 
sorption of  his  attention  in  the  proceeding,  the 
client  gradually  broke  into  a  smile,  and,  looking  up, 
said,  — 

"  You  talk  of  nursing.     How  long  nursing  ?  " 
"  How  long  nursing  ?  "  repeated  Snitchey,  dusting 
the  snuff  from  his  fingers,  and  making  a  sIoav  calcu- 
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lation  in  his  mind.  ''  For  your  involved  estate,  sir  ? 
In  good  hands  ?  S.  and  C.'s,  say  ?  Six  or  seven 
years." 

"  To  starve  for  six  or  seven  years  ! "  said  the  cli- 
ent, with  a  fretful  laugh,  and  an  impatient  change 
of  his  position. 

''  To  starve  for  six  or  seven  years,  Mr.  Warden," 
said  Snitchey,  "would  be  very  uncommon  indeed. 
You  might  get  another  estate  by  showing  yourself 
the  Avhile.  But,  we  don't  think  you  could  do  it  — 
speaking  for  Self  and  Craggs  —  and  consequently 
don't  advise  it." 

"  What  do  you  advise  ?  " 

"iS'ursing,  I  say,"  repeated  Snitchey.  "Some 
few  years  of  nursing  by  Self  and  Craggs  would 
bring  it  round.  But,  to  enable  us  to  make  terms, 
and  hold  terms,  and  you  to  keep  terms,  you  must  go 
away ;  you  must  live  abroad.  As  to  starvation,  we 
could  insure  you  some  hundreds  a  year  to  starve 
upon,  even  in  the  beginning  —  I  dare  say,  Mr. 
Warden." 

"  Hundreds  !  "  said  the  client.  "  And  I  have 
spent  thousands  I " 

"  That,"  retorted  Mr.  Snitchey,  putting  the  papers 
slowly  back  into  the  cast-iron  box,  "there  is  no 
doubt  about.  No  doubt  a — bout,"  he  repeated  to 
himself,  as  he  thoughtfully  pursued  his  occupation. 

The  lawyer  very  likely  knew  his  man;  at  any 
rate,  his  dry,  shrewd,  whimsical  manner  had  a 
favorable  influence  on  the  client's  moody  state,  and 
disposed  him  to  be  more  free  and  unreserved.  Or, 
perhaps  the  client  knew  his  man,  and  had  elicited 
such  encouragement  as  he  had  received,  to  render 
some  purpose  he  was  about  to  disclose  the  more 
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defensible  in  appearance.  Gradually  raising  his 
head,  he  sat  looking  at  his  immovaljle  adviser  with 
a  smile,  which  presently  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "my  iron-headed  friend  —  " 

Mr.  Snitchey  pointed  out  his  partner.  *'  Self  and 
—  excuse  me  —  Craggs." 

"I  beg  Mr.  Craggs's  pardon,"  said  the  client. 
"  After  all,  my  iron-headed  friends,"  he  leaned  for- 
ward in  his  chair,  and  dropped  his  voice  a  little, 
"you  don't  know  half  my  ruin  yet." 

Mr.  Snitchey  stopped  and  stared  at  him.  jNIr. 
Craggs  also  stared. 

"I  am  not  only  deep  in  debt,"  said  the  client^ 
"  but  I  am  deep  in  —  " 

"  Not  in  love  ! "  cried  Snitchey. 

"  Yes  ! "  said  the  client,  falling  back  in  his  chair, 
and  surveying  the  Firm  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.     "  Deep  in  love." 

"  And  not  with  an  heiress,  sir  ?  "  said  Snitchey. 

"  Not  with  an  heiress." 

"Nor  a  rich  lady?" 

"Nor  a  rich  lady  that  I  know  of  —  except  in 
beauty  and  merit." 

"A  single  lady,  I  trust  ?  "  said  Mr.  Snitchey  with 
great  expression. 

"  Certainly." 

"  It's  not  one  of  Doctor  Jeddler's  daughters  ? " 
said  Snitchey,  suddenly  squaring  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  and  advancing  his  face  at  least  a  yard. 

"'  Yes  ! "  returned  the  client. 

"  Not  his  younger  daughter  ?  "  said  Snitchey. 

"■  Yes  ! "  returned  the  client. 

"Mr.  Craggs,"  said  Snitchey,  much  relieved, 
"  will  you  oblige  me  with  another  pinch  of  snuff  ? 
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Thank  you  !  I  am  happy  to  say  it  don't  signify, 
Mr.  Warden ;  she's  engaged,  sir,  she's  bespoke. 
My  partner  can  corroborate  me.  We  know  the 
fact." 

"We  know  the  fact,"  repeated  Craggs. 

''Why,  so  do  I,  perhaps,"  returned  the  client 
quietly.  "  What  of  that  ?  Are  you  men  of  the 
world,  and  did  you  never  hear  of  a  woman  changing 
her  mind  ?  " 

"  There  certainly  have  been  actions  for  breach," 
said  Mr.  Snitchey,  "  brought  against  both  spinsters 
and  widows,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases  —  " 

"Cases  !  "  interposed  the  client  impatiently. 
"  Don't  talk  to  me  of  cases.  The  general  precedent 
is  in  a  much  larger  volume  than  any  of  your  law 
books.  Besides,  do  you  think  I  have  lived  six 
weeks  in  the  Doctor's  house  for  nothing  ?  " 

"  I  think,  sir,"  observed  Mr.  Snitchey,  gravely 
addressing  himself  to  his  partner,  "  that  of  all  the 
scrapes  Mr.  Warden's  horses  have  brought  him  into 
at  one  time  and  another  —  and  they  have  been  pretty 
numerous,  and  pretty  expensive,  as  none  know 
better  than  himself,  and  you,  and  I — the  worst 
scrape  may  turn  out  to  be,  if  he  talks  in  this  way, 
his  having  been  ever  left  by  one  of  them  at  the 
Doctor's  garden  wall,  with  three  broken  ribs,  a 
snapped  collar  bone,  and  the  Lord  knows  how  many 
bruises.  We  didn't  think  so  much  of  it,  at  the  time, 
AYhen  we  knew  he  was  going  on  well  under  the 
Doctor's  hands  and  roof :  but  it  looks  bad  now,  sir. 
Bad !  It  looks  very  bad.  Doctor  Jeddler,  too  — 
our  client,  Mr.  Craggs." 

"Mr.  Alfred  Heathfield,  too  —  a  sort  of  client, 
Mr.  Snitchey,"  said  Craggs. 
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"  Mr.  Michael  Warden,  too,  a  kind  of  client,"  said 
the  careless  visitor,  "  and  no  bad  one  either :  having 
played  the  fool  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  However, 
Mr.  Michael  Warden  has  sown  his  wild  oats  now  — 
there's  their  crop,  in  that  box;  and  he  means  to 
repent  and  be  wise.  And,  in  proof  of  it,  Mr. 
Michael  Warden  means,  if  he  can,  to  marry  Marion, 
the  Doctor's  lovely  daughter,  and  to  carry  her  away 
with  him." 

"  Keall}^,  Mr.  Craggs  —  "  Snitchey  began. 

"  Eeally,  Mr.  Snitchey,  and  Mr.  Craggs,  partners 
both,"  said  the  client,  interrupting  him;  "you  know 
your  duty  to  your  clients,  and  you  know  well 
enough,  I  am  sure,  that  it  is  no  part  of  it  to  inter- 
fere in  a  mere  love-affair,  which  I  am  obliged  to 
confide  to  you.  I  am  not  going  to  carry  the  young 
lady  off  without  her  own  consent.  There's  nothing 
illegal  in  it.  I  never  was  ]\rr.  Heathfield's  bosom 
friend.  I  violate  no  confidence  of  his.  I  love 
where  he  loves,  and  I  mean  to  win  where  he  would 
win,  if  I  can." 

"  He  can't,  Mr.  Craggs,"  said  Snitchey,  evidently 
anxious  and  discomfited.  "  He  can't  do  it,  sir.  She 
dotes  on  Mr.  Alfred." 

"  Does  she  ?  "  returned  the  client. 

"Mr.  Craggs,  she  dotes  on  him,  sir,"  persisted 
Snitchey. 

"  I  didn't  live  six  weeks,  some  few  months  ago, 
in  the  Doctor's  house  for  nothing ;  and  I  doubted 
that  soon,"  observed  the  client.  "  She  would  have 
doted  on  him,  if  her  sister  could  have  brought  it 
about;  but  I  watched  them.  INIarion  avoided  his 
name,  avoided  the  subject:  shrunk  from  the  least, 
allusion  to  it,  with  evident  distress." 
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"  Why  should,  she,  Mr.  Craggs,  you  know  ?  Why 
should  she,  sir  ?  "  inquired  Snitchey. 

"I  don't  know  why  she  should,  though  there  are 
many  likely  reasons,"  said  the  client,  smiling  at  the 
attention  and  perplexity  expressed  in  Mr.  Snitchey's 
shining  eye,  and  at  his  cautious  way  of  carrying  on 
the  conversation,  and  making  himself  informed  up- 
on the  subject;  "but  I  know  she  does.  She  was 
very  young  when  she  made  the  engagement  —  if  it 
may  be  called  one,  I  am  not  even  sure  of  that  —  and 
has  repented  of  it,  perhaps.  Perhaps  —  it  seems  a 
foppish  thing  to  say,  but,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't 
mean  it  in  that  light  —  she  may  have  fallen  in  love 
with  me,  as  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  her." 

"  He,  he  !  Mr.  Alfred,  her  old  playfellow  too, 
you  remember,  Mr.  Craggs,"  said  Snitchey,  with  a 
disconcerted  laugh;  "knew  her  almost  from  a 
baby ! " 

"  Which  makes  it  the  more  probable  that  she  may 
be  tired  of  his  idea,"  calmly  pursued  the  client, 
"  and  not  indisposed  to  exchange  it  for  the  newer 
one  of  another  lover,  who  presents  himself  (or  is 
presented  by  his  horse)  under  romantic  circum- 
stances :  has  the  not  unfavorable  reputation  —  with 
a  country  girl  —  of  having  lived  thoughtlessly  and 
gayly,  without  doing  much  harm  to  anybody ;  and 
who,  for  his  youth  and  figure,  and  so  forth — this 
may  seem  foppish  again,  but,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't 
mean  it  in  that  light  —  might  perhaps  pass  muster 
in  a  crowd  with  Mr.  Alfred  himself." 

There  was  no  gainsaying  the  last  clause,  cer- 
tainly ;  and  Mr.  Snitchey,  glancing  at  him,  thought 
so.  There  was  something  naturally  graceful  and 
pleasant  in  the  very  carelessness   of   his    air.     It 
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seemed  to  suggest,  of  liis  eoniely  face  and  well-knit 
figure,  that  they  might  be  greatly  better  if  he  chose  : 
and  that,  once  roused  and  made  earnest  (but  he 
never  had  been  earnest  yet),  he  could  be  full  of  fire 
and  purpose.  "  A.  dangerous  sort  of  libertine," 
thought  the  shrewd  lawyer,  "  to  seem  to  catch  the 
spark  he  wants  from  a  young  lady's  eyes." 

'•Now,  observe,  Snitchey,"  he  continued,  rising 
and  taking  him  by  the  button,  '■  and  Craggs,"  taking 
him  by  the  button  also,  and  placing  one  partner  on 
either  side  of  him,  so  that  neither  might  evade  him. 
"  I  don't  ask  you  for  any  advice.  You  are  right  to 
keep  quite  aloof  from  all  parties  in  such  a  matter, 
which  is  not  one  in  which  grave  men  like  you  could 
interfere  on  any  side.  I  am  briefly  going  to  review, 
in  half  a  dozen  words,  my  position  and  intention, 
and  then  I  shall  leave  it  to  you  to  do  the  best  for 
me,  in  money  matters,  that  you  can :  seeing  that, 
if  I  run  away  with  the  Doctor's  beautiful  daughter 
(as  I  hope  to  do,  and  to  become  another  man  under 
her  bright  influence),  it  will  be,  for  the  moment, 
more  chargeable  than  running  away  alone.  But  I 
shall  soon  make  all  that  up  in  an  altered  life." 

"I  think  it  will  be  better  not  to  hear  this,  Mr. 
Craggs  ?  "  said  Snitchey,  looking  at  him  across  the 
client. 

"  /  think  not,"  said  Craggs.  —  Both  listening 
attentively. 

"  Well !  You  needn't  hear  it,"  replied  their 
client.  "  I'll  mention  it,  however.  I  don't  mean  to 
ask  the  Doctor's  consent,  because  he  wouldn't  give 
it  me.  But  I  mean  to  do  the  Doctor  no  wrong  or 
harm,  because  (besides  there  being  nothing  serious 
in  such  trifles,  as  he  says)  I  hope  to  rescue  his  cliild. 
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my  Marion,  from  what  I  see  —  I  know  —  she  dreads, 
and  contemplates  with  misery:  that  is,  the  return 
■of  this  old  lover.  If  anything  in  the  world  is  true, 
it  is  true  that  she  dreads  his  return.  Nobody  is 
injured  so  far.  I  am  so  harried  and  worried  here, 
just  now,  that  I  lead  the  life  of  a  flying-fish.  I 
skulk  about  in  the  dark,  I  am  shut  out  of  my 
own  house  and  warned  off  my  own  grounds ;  but, 
that  house  and  those  grounds,  and  many  an  acre 
besides,  will  come  back  to  me  one  day,  as  you 
know  and  say ;  and  Marion  will  probably  be  richer 
—  on  your  showing,  who  are  never  sanguine  — 
ten  years  hence,  as  my  wife,  than  as  the  wife  of 
Alfred  Heathfield,  whose  return  she  dreads  (remem- 
ber that),  and  in  whom,  or  in  any  man,  my  passion 
is  not  surpassed.  Who  is  injured  yet  ?  It  is  a  fair 
case  throughout.  My  right  is  as  good  as  his,  if  she 
decide  in  my  favor ;  and  I  will  try  my  right  by  her 
alone.  You  will  like  to  know  no  more  after  this, 
and  I  will  tell  you  no  more.  Now  you.  know  my 
purpose  and  wants.     When  must  I  leave  here  ?  " 

"  In  a  week,"  said  Snitchey.     "  Mr.  Craggs  ?  " 

''In  something  less,  I  should  say,"  responded 
Craggs. 

"In  a  month,"  said  the  client  after  attentively 
watching  the  two  faces.  "This  day  month.  To- 
day is  Thursday.  Succeed  or  fail,  on  this  day 
month  I  go." 

"  It's  too  long  a  delay,"  said  Snitchey ;  "  much 
too  long.  But  let  it  be  so.  I  thought  he'd  have 
stipulated  for  three,"  he  murmured  to  himself.  "  Are 
you  going  ?     Good-night,  sir  ! " 

"  Good-night !  "  returned  the  client,  shaking  hands 
with  the  Firm.     "  You'll  live  to  see  me  makinsr  a 
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good  use  of  riclies  yet.  Henceforth  the  star  of  my 
destiny  is,  Marion  ! " 

'•'  Take  care  of  the  stairs,  sir,"  replied  Snitchey ; 
''  for  she  don't  shine  there.     Good-night !  " 

"  Good-night ! " 

So  they  both  stood  at  the  stair-head  with  a  pair 
of  office  candles,  watching  him  down.  When  he 
had  gone  away,  they  stood  looking  at  each  other. 

''  What  do  you  think  of  all  this,  Mr.  Craggs  ? " 
said  Snitchey. 

Mr.  Craggs  shook  his  head. 

"It  was  our  opinion,  on  the  day  when  that  re- 
lease was  executed,  that  there  was  something  curi- 
ous in  the  parting  of  that  pair,  I  recollect,"  said 
Snitchey. 

"  It  Avas,"  said  Mr.  Craggs. 

"Perhaps  he  deceives  himself  altogether,"  pur- 
sued Mr.  Snitchey,  locking  up  the  fire-proof  box, 
and  putting  it  away ;  "  or,  if  he  don't,  a  little  bit  of 
fickleness  and  perfidy  is  not  a  miracle,  Mr.  Craggs. 
And  yet  I  thought  that  pretty  face  was  very  true. 
I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Snitchey,  putting  on  his  great- 
coat (for  the  weather  was  very  cold),  drawing  on  his 
gloves,  and  snuffing  out  one  candle,  '•'  that  I  had 
even  seen  her  character  becoming  stronger  and  more 
resolved  of  late.     More  like  her  sister's." 

"  Mrs.  Craggs  was  of  the  same  opinion,"  returned 
Craggs. 

"  I'd  really  give  a  trifle  to-night,"  observed  Mr. 
Snitchey,  who  was  a  good-natured  man,  "  if  I  could 
believe  that  Mr.  Warden  was  reckoning  without  his 
host ;  but,  light-headed,  capricious,  and  unballasted 
as  he  is,  he  knows  something  of  the  world  and  its 
people  (he  ought  to,  for  he  has  bought  what  he  does 
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know,  dear  enough)  ;  and  I  can't  quite  think  that. 
We  had  better  not  interfere ;  we  can  do  nothing, 
Mr.  Craggs,  but  keep  quiet." 

"Nothing,"  returned  Craggs. 

"Our  friend  the  Doctor  makes  light  of  such 
things,"  said  Mr.  Snitchey,  shaking  his  head.  "I 
hope  he  mayn't  stand  in  need  of  his  philosophy. 
Our  friend  Alfred  talks  of  the  battle  of  life ; "  he 
shook  his  head  again;  "I  ho]De  he  mayn't  be  cut 
down  early  in  the  day.  Have  you  got  your  hat, 
Mr.  Craggs  ?  I  am  going  to  put  the  other  candle 
out." 

Mr.  Craggs  replying  in  the  affirmative,  Mr. 
Snitchey  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and  they 
groped  their  way  out  of  the  council-chamber,  now 
as  dark  as  the  subject,  or  the  law  in  general. 

My  story  passes  to  a  quiet  little  study,  where,  on 
that  same  night,  the  sisters  and  the  hale  old  Doctor 
sat  by  a  cheerful  fireside.  Grace  was  working  at 
her  needle.  Marion  read  aloud  from  a  book  before 
her.  The  Doctor,  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
with  his  feet  spread  out  upon  the  warm  rug,  leaned 
back  in  his  easy-chair,  and  listened  to  the  book,  and 
looked  upon  his  daughters. 

They  were  very  beautiful  to  look  upon.  Two 
better  faces  for  a  fireside  never  made  a  fireside 
bright  and  sacred.  Something  of  the  difference 
between  them  had  been  softened  down  in  three 
years'  time ;  and  enthroned  upon  the  clear  brow 
of  the  younger  sister,  looking  through  her  eyes, 
and  thrilling  in  her  voice,  was  the  same  earnest 
nature  that  her  own  motherless  youth  had  ripened  in 
the  elder  sister  long  ago.     But  she  still  appeared  at 
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once  the  lovelier  and  weaker  of  the  two ;  still 
seemed  to  rest  her  head  upon  her  sister's  breast,, 
and  put  her  trust  ia  her,  and  look  into  her  eyes  for 
counsel  and  reliance.  Those  loving  eyes,  so  calm, 
serene,  and  cheerful,  as  of  old. 

" '  And  being  in  her  own  home,' "  read  Marion 
from  the  book  ;  " '  her  home  made  exquisitely  dear 
by  these  remembrances,  she  now  began  to  know  that 
the  gi-eat  trial  of  her  heart  must  soon  come  on,  and 
could  not  be  delayed.  Oh,  Home,  our  comforter 
and  friend  when  others  fall  away,  to  part  with 
whom,  at  any  step  between  the  cradle  and  the 
grave  — ' " 

"  Marion,  my  love  ! "  said  Grace. 

"  Why,  Puss  !  "  exclaimed  her  father,  "  what's 
the  matter?" 

She  put  her  hand  upon  the  hand  her  sister 
stretched  towards  her,  and  read  on ;  her  voice  still 
faltering  and  trembling,  though  she  made  an  effort 
to  command  it  when  thus  interrupted. 

"  i  —  To  part  with  whom,  at  any  step  between 
the  cradle  and  the  grave,  is  always  sorrowful.  Oh, 
Home,  so  true  to  us,  so  often  slighted  in  return,  be 
lenient  to  them  that  turn  away  from  thee,  and  do 
not  haunt  their  erring  footsteps  too  reproachfully ! 
Let  no  kind  looks,  no  well-remembered  smiles,  be 
seen  upon  thy  phantom  face.  Let  no  ray  of  affec- 
tion, welcome,  gentleness,  forbearance,  cordiality, 
shine  from  thy  white  head.  Let  no  old  loving 
word,  or  tone,  rise  up  in  judgment  against  thy 
deserter ;  but,  if  thou  canst  look  harshly  and 
severely,  do,  in  mercy  to  the  Penitent ! ' " 

"Dear  Marion,  read  no  more  to-night,"  said 
Grace  —  for  she  was  weeping. 
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"  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  and  closed  the  book. 
"  The  words  seem  all  on  fire  ! " 

The  Doctor  was  amused  at  this ;  and  laughed  as 
he  patted  her  on  the  head. 

"  What !  overcome  by  a  story  book !  "  said  Doctor 
Jeddler.  "  Print  and  paper  !  Well,  well,  it's  all 
one.  It's  as  rational  to  make  a  serious  matter  of 
print  and  paper  as  of  anything  else.  But,  dry  your 
eyes,  love,  dry  your  eyes.  I  dare  say  the  heroine  has 
got  home  again  long  ago,  and  made  it  up  all  round 
—  and  if  she  hasn't,  a  real  home  is  only  four  walls ; 
and  a  fictitious  one,  mere  rags  and  ink.  What's  the 
matter  now  ?  " 

"  It's  only  me,  mister,"  said  Clemency,  putting  in 
her  head  at  the  door. 

"  And  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? "  said  the 
Doctor. 

"  Oh,  bless  you,  nothing  ain't  the  matter  with 
me  !  "  returned  Clemency  — and  truly  too,  to  judge 
from  her  well-soaped  face,  in  which  there  gleamed, 
as  usual,  the  very  soul  of  good-humor,  which, 
ungainly  as  she  was,  made  her  quite  engaging. 
Abrasions  on  the  elbows  are  not  generally  under- 
stood, it  is  true,  to  range  within  that  class  of  per- 
sonal charms  called  beauty  spots.  But,  it  is  better, 
going  through  the  world,  to  have  the  arms  chafed 
in  that  narrow  passage  than  the  temper :  and 
Clemency's  was  sound,  and  whole  as  any  beauty's  in 
the  land. 

"  iSTothing  ain't  the  matter  with  me,"  said 
Clemency,  entering,  "  but  —  come  a  little  closer, 
mister." 

The  Doctor,  in  some  astonishment,  complied  with 
this  invitation. 
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''  You  said  I  wasn't  to  give  you  one  before  them, 
you  know,"  said  Clemency. 

A  novice  in  the  family  might  have  supposed,  from 
her  extraordinary  ogling  as  she  said  it,  as  well  as 
from  a  singular  rapture  or  ecstasy  which  pervaded 
her  elbows,  as  if  she  were  embracing  herself,  that 
"  one,"  in  its  most  favorable  interpretation,  meant 
a  chaste  salute.  Indeed,  the  Doctor  himself  seemed 
alarmed  for  the  moment ;  but  quickly  regained  his 
composure,  as  Clemency,  having  had  recourse  to 
both  her  pockets  —  beginning  with  the  right  one, 
going  away  to  the  wrong  one,  and  afterwards  coming 
back  to  the  right  one  again  —  produced  a  letter  from 
the  post-office. 

"  Britain  was  riding  by  on  a  errand,"  she  chuckled, 
handing  it  to  the  Doctor,  "  and  see  the  mail  come 
in,  and  waited  for  it.  There's  A.  H.  in  the  corner. 
Mr.  Alfred's  on  his  journey  home,  I  bet.  We  shall 
have  a  wedding  in  the  house  —  there  was  two  spoons 
in  my  saucer  this  morning.  Oh,  Luck,  how  slow  he 
opens  it !  " 

All  this  she  delivered,  by  way  of  soliloquy, 
gradually  rising  higher  and  higher  on  tiptoe,  in  her 
impatience  to  hear  the  news,  and  making  a  cork- 
screw of  her  apron,  and  a  bottle  of  her  mouth.  At 
last,  arriving  at  a  climax  of  suspense,  and  seeing 
the  Doctor  still  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  the  letter, 
she  came  down  flat  upon  the  soles  of  her  feet  again, 
and  cast  her  apron,  as  a  veil,  over  her  head,  in  a 
mute  despair,  and  inability  to  bear  it  any  longer. 

"  Here  !  Girls  ! "  cried  the  Doctor.  "  I  can't  help 
it :  I  never  could  keep  a  secret  in  my  life.  There 
are  not  many  secrets,  indeed,  worth  being  kept  in 
such  a —  Well!  never  mind  that.  Alfred's  coming 
home,  my  dears,  directly." 
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"  Directly  !  "  exclaimed  Marion. 

''  What !  The  story  book  is  soon  forgotten  !  "  said 
the  Doctor,  pinching  her  cheek.  "I  thought  the 
news  would  dry  those  tears.  Yes.  '  Let  it  be  a 
surprise,'  he  says  here.  But  I  can't  let  it  be  a  sur- 
prise.    He  must  have  a  welcome." 

"  Directly ! "  repeated  Marion. 

"Why,  perhaps,  not  what  your  impatience  calls 
'  directly,'  "  returned  the  Doctor ;  "  but  pretty  soon 
too.  Let  us  see.  Let  us  see.  To-day  is  Thursday, 
is  it  not  ?  Then  he  promises  to  be  here  this  day 
month." 

"This  day  month!"  repeated  Marion  softly. 

"A  gay  day  and  a  holiday  for  us,"  said  the  cheer- 
ful voice  of  her  sister  Grace,  kissing  her  in  congratu- 
lation. "  Long  looked  forward  to,  dearest,  and  come 
at  last." 

She  answered  with  a  smile ;  a  mournful  smile, 
but  full  of  sisterly  affection.  As  she  looked  in  her 
sister's  face,  and  listened  to  the  quiet  music  of  her 
voice,  picturing  the  happiness  of  this  return,  her  own 
face  glowed  with  hope  and  joy. 

And  with  a  something  else  ;  a  something  shining 
more  and  more  through  all  the  rest  of  its  expres- 
sion ;  for  which  I  have  no  name.  It  was  not  exulta- 
tion, triumph,  proud  enthusiasm.  They  are  not  so 
calmly  shown.  It  was  not  love  and  gratitude  alone, 
though  love  and  gratitude  were  part  of  it.  It 
emanated  from  no  sordid  thought,  for  sordid 
thoughts  do  not  light  up  the  brow,  and  hover  on  the 
lips,  and  move  the  spirit  like  a  fluttered  light,  until 
the  sympathetic  figure  trembles. 

Doctor  Jeddler,  in  spite  of  his  system  of  philoso- 
phy —  which  he  was  continually  contradicting  and 
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denying  in  practice,  but  more  famous  philosophers 
have  clone  that  —  could  not  helj)  having  as  much 
interest  in  the  return  of  his  old  ward  and  pupil  as 
if  it  had  been  a  serious  event.  So,  he  sat  liimself 
down  in  his  easy-chair  again,  stretched  out  his 
slippered  feet  once  more  upon  the  rug,  read  the  letter 
over  and  over  a  great  many  times,  and  talked  it 
over  more  times  still. 

"  Ah !  The  day  was,"  said  the  Doctor,  looking  at 
the  fire,  "  when  you  and  he,  Grace,  used  to  trot 
about  arm  in  arm,  in  his  holiday  time,  like  a  couple 
of  walking  dolls.     You  remember  ?  " 

"I  remember,"  she  answered  with  her  pleasant 
laugh,  and  plying  her  needle  busily. 

"  This  day  month,  indeed ! "  mused  the  Doctor. 
"That  hardly  seems  a  twelvemonth  ago.  And 
where  was  my  little  Marion  then  ?  " 

"  Never  far  from  her  sister,"  said  Marion  cheerily, 
"  however  little.  Grace  was  everything  to  me,  even 
when  she  was  a  young  child  herself." 

"  True,  Puss,  true,"  returned  the  Doctor.  "  She 
was  a  staid  little  woman,  was  Grace,  and  a  wise 
housekeeper,  and  a  busy,  quiet,  pleasant  body; 
bearing  with  our  humors,  and  anticipating  our 
wishes,  and  always  ready  to  forget  her  own,  even  in 
those  times.  I  never  knew  you  positive  or  obsti- 
nate, Grace,  my  darling,  even  then,  on  any  subject 
but  one." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  changed  sadly  for  the  worse 
since,"  laughed  Grace,  still  busy  at  her  work. 
"  What  was  that  one,  father  ?  " 

"  Alfred,  of  course,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Nothing 
would  serve  you  but  you  must  be  called  Alfred's 
wife ;  so  we  called  you  Alfred's  wife  ;  and  you  likpd 
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it  better,  I  believe  (odd  as  it  seems  now),  than  being 
called  a  Duchess,  if  we  could  have  made  you  one." 

''  Indeed  !  "  said  Grace  placidly. 

"  Why,  don't  you  remember  ? "  inquired  the 
Doctor. 

"I  think  I  remember  something  of  it,"  she 
returned,  "but  not  much.  It's  so  long  ago."  And, 
as  she  sat  at  work,  she  hummed  the  burden  of  an 
old  song  which  the  Doctor  liked. 

"  Alfred  will  find  a  real  wife  soon,"  she  said, 
breaking  off ;  "  and  that  will  be  a  happy  time 
indeed  for  all  of  us.  My  three  years'  trust  is  nearly 
at  an  end,  Marion.  It  has  been  a  very  easy  one.  I 
shall  tell  Alfred,  when  I  give  you  back  to  him,  that 
you  have  loved  him  dearly  all  the  time,  and  that  he 
has  never  once  needed  my  good  services.  May  I 
tell  him  so,  love  ?  " 

"  Tell  him,  dear  Grace,"  replied  Marion,  "  that 
there  never  was  a  trust  so  generously,  nobly,  stead- 
fastly discharged ;  and  that  I  have  loved  you,  all  the 
time,  dearer  and  dearer  every  day  ;  and  oh  !  how 
dearly  now ! " 

"Nay,"  said  her  cheerful  sister,  returning  her 
embrace,  "  I  can  scarcely  tell  him  that ;  we  will 
leave  my  deserts  to  Alfred's  imagination.  It  will 
be  liberal  enough,  dear  INIarion  ;  like  your  own." 

With  that,  she  resumed  the  work  she  had  for  a 
moment  laid  down  when  her  sister  spoke  so  fer- 
vently ;  and  with  it  the  old  song  the  Doctor  liked 
to  hear.  And  the  Doctor,  still  reposing  in  his  easy- 
chair,  with  his  slippered  feet  stretched  out  before 
him  on  the  rug,  listened  to  the  tune,  and  beat  time 
on  his  knee  with  Alfred's  letter,  and  looked  at  his 
two  daughters,  and  thought  that  among  the  many 
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trifles  of  the  trifling  world,  these  trifles  were 
agreeable  enough. 

Clemency  Newcome,  in  the  meantime,  having 
accomplished  her  mission  and  lingered  in  the  room 
until  she  had  made  herself  a  party  to  the  news, 
descended  to  the  kitchen,  where  her  coadjutor,  Mr. 
Britain,  was  regaling  after  supper,  surrounded  by 
such  a  plentiful  collection  of  bright  pot-lids,  well- 
scoured  saucepans,  burnished  dinner-covers,  gleaming 
kettles,  and  other  tokens  of  her  industrious  habits, 
arranged  upon  the  walls  and  shelves,  that  he  sat  as 
in  the  centre  of  a  hall  of  mirrors.  The  majority  did 
not  give  forth  very  flattering  portraits  of  him,  cer- 
tainly ;  nor  were  they  by  any  means  unanimous  in 
their  reflections  ;  as  some  made  him  very  long-faced, 
others  very  broad-faced,  some  tolerably  well-looking, 
others  vastly  ill-looking,  according  to  their  several 
manners  of  reflecting:  which  were  as  various,  in 
respect  of  one  fact,  as  those  of  so  many  kinds  of 
men.  But  they  all  agreed  that  in  the  midst  of 
them  sat,  quite  at  his  ease,  an  individual  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  jug  of  beer  at  his  elbow, 
who  nodded  condescendingly  to  Clemency  when  she 
stationed  herself  at  the  same  table. 

"  Well,  Clemmy,"  said  Britain,  "  how  are  you  by 
this  time,  and  what's  the  news  ?  " 

Clemency  told  him  the  news,  which  he  received 
very  graciously.  A  gracious  change  had  come  over 
Benjamin  from  head  to  foot.  He  was  much  broader, 
much  redder,  much  more  cheerful,  and  much  jollier 
in  all  respects.  It  seemed  as  if  his  face  had  been 
tied  up  in  a  knot  before,  and  was  now  untwisted  and 
smoothed  out. 

"  There'll  be  another  job  for  Snitchey  and  Craggs, 
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I  suppose,"  he  observed,  puffing  slowly  at  his  pipe. 
"More  witnessing  for  you  and  me,  perhaps, 
Clemmy ! " 

''  Lor ! "  replied  his  fair  companion,  with  her 
favorite  twist  of  her  favorite  joints.  "  I  wish  it 
was  me,  Britain  ! " 

''  Wish  what  was  you  ?  " 

"  A-going  to  be  married,"  said  Clemency. 

Benjamin  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and 
laughed  heartily.  "  Yes  !  you're  a  likely  subject 
for  that ! "  he  said.  "  Poor  Clem  I  "  Clemency  for 
her  part  laughed  as  heartily  as  he,  and  seemed  as 
much  amused  by  the  idea.  "Yes,"  she  assented, 
"  I'm  a  likely  subject  for  that ;  ain't  I  ?  " 

^'You'll  never  be  married,  you  know,"  said  Mr. 
Britain,  resuming  his  pipe. 

"  Don't  you  think  I  ever  shall,  though  ? "  said 
Clemency  in  perfect  good  faith. 

Mr.  Britain  shook  his  head.  "Not  a  chance  of 
it!" 

"  Only  think  ! "  said  Clemency.  "  Well !  —  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  to,  Britain,  one  of  these  days ; 
don't  you  ?  " 

A  question  so  abrupt,  upon  a  subject  so  moment- 
ous, required  consideration.  After  blowing  out  a 
great  cloud  of  smoke,  and  looking  at  it  with  his 
head  now  on  this  side,  and  now  on  that,  as  if  it 
were  actually  the  question,  and  he  were  surveying 
it  in  various  aspects,  Mr.  Britain  replied  that  he 
wasn't  altogether  clear  about  it,  but  —  ye-es  —  he 
thought  he  might  come  to  that  at  last. 

"  I  wish  her  joy,  whoever  she  may  be ! "  cried 
Clemency. 

"Oh!  she'll  have  that,"  said  Benjamin,  "safe 
enousrh." 
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"But  she  wouldn't  have  led  quite  such  a  joy- 
ful life  as  she  will  lead,  and  wouldn't  have  had 
quite  such  a  sociable  sort  of  husband  as  she  will 
have,"  said  Clemency,  spreading  herself  half  over 
the  table,  and  staring  retrospectively  at  the  candle, 
"if  it  hadn't  been  for  —  not  that  I  went  to  do  it, 
for  it  was  accidental,  I  am  sure  —  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  me ;  now  would  she,  Britain  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,"  returned  Mr.  Britain,  by  this 
time  in  that  high  state  of  appreciation  of  his  pipe, 
when  a  man  can  ojDen  his  mouth  but  a  very  little 
way  for  speaking  purposes  ;  and,  sitting  luxuriously 
immovable  in  his  chair,  can  afford  to  turn  only  his 
eyes  towards  a  companion,  and  that  very  passively 
and  gravely.  "  Oh !  I'm  greatly  beholden  to  you, 
you  know,  Clem." 

"  Lor,  how  nice  that  is  to  think  of ! "  said 
Clemency. 

At  the  same  time  bringing  her  thoughts  as  well 
as  her  sight  to  bear  upon  the  candle  grease,  and 
becoming  abruptly  reminiscent  of  its  healing  quali- 
ties as  a  balsam,  she  anointed  her  left  elbow  with 
a  plentiful  application  of  that  remedy. 

"  You  see  I've  made  a  good  many  investigations 
of  one  sort  and  another  in  my  time,"  pursued  Mr. 
Britain  with  the  profundity  of  a  sage;  "having 
been  always  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind ;  and  I've 
read  a  good  many  books  about  the  general  Eights 
of  things  and  Wrongs  of  things,  for  I  went  into 
the  literary  line  myself  when  I  began  life." 

'•  Did  you,  though  ? "  cried  the  admiring  Clem-' 
ency. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Britain:  "I  was  hid  for  the 
best  part  of  two  years  behind  a  book-stall,  ready  to 
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fly  out  if  anybody  pocketed,  a  volume  ;  and,  after 
that,  I  was  light  porter  to  a  stay  and  mantua  maker, 
in  which  capacity  I  was  employed  to  carry  about,  in 
oilskin  baskets,  nothing  but  deceptions  —  which 
soured  my  spirits  and  disturbed  my  confidence  in 
human  nature ;  and,  after  that,  I  heard  a  world  of 
discussions  in  this  house,  which  soured  my  spirits 
fresh ;  and  my  opinion,  after  all,  is  that,  as  a  safe 
and  comfortable  sweetener  of  the  same,  and  as 
a  pleasant  guide  through  life,  there's  nothing  like  a 
nutmeg-grater." 

Clemency  was  about  to  offer  a  suggestion,  but  he 
stopped  her  by  anticipating  it. 

'•' Com-bined,"  he  added  gravely,  "with  a  thim- 
ble." 

"  Do  as  you  wold,  you  know,  and  cetrer,  eh  ? " 
observed  Clemency,  folding  her  arms  comfortably 
in  her  delight  at  this  avowal,  and  patting  her 
elbows.     "  Such  a  short  cut,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  sure,"  said  Mr.  Britain,  "  that  it's  what 
would  be  considered  good  philosophy.  I've  my 
doubts  about  that ;  but  it  wears  well,  and  saves  a 
quantity  of  snarling,  which  the  genuine  article 
don't  always." 

"  See  how  you  used  to  go  on  once  yourself,  you 
know  ! "  said  Clemency. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Britain.  "  But,  the  most  extraor- 
dinary thing,  Clemmy,  is  that  I  should  live  to  be 
brought  round  through  you.  That's  the  strange 
part  of  it.  Through  you  !  Why,  I  suppose  you 
haven't  so  much  as  half  an  idea  in  your  head." 

Clemency,  without  taking  the  least  offence, 
shook  it,  and  laughed,  and  hugged  herself,  and  said, 
"No,  she  didn't  suppose  she  had." 
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''I'm  pretty  sure  of  it,"  said  'My.  Britain. 

"  Oh  !  I  dare  say  you're  right/'  said  Clemency. 
"  I  don't  pretend  to  none.     I  don't  want  any." 

Benjamin  took  his  pipe  from  his  lips,  and  laugned 
till  the  tears  ran  down  his  face.  '•'  What  a  natural 
you  are,  Clemmy  ! "  he  said,  shaking  his  head  with 
an  infinite  relish  of  the  joke,  and  wiping  his  eyes. 
Clemency,  without  the  smallest  inclination  to  dis- 
pute it,  did  the  like,  and  laughed  as  heartily  as  he. 

*'  I  can't  help  liking  you,"  said  Mr.  Britain ; 
"you're  a  regular  good  creature  in  your  way,  so 
shake  hands,  Clem.  Whatever  happens,  I'll  always 
take  notice  of  you,  and  be  a  friend  to  you." 

•'  Will  you  ?  "  returned  Clemency.  '•'  Well !  that's 
very  good  of  you." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Britain,  giving  her  his  pipe 
to  knock  the  ashes  out  of  it ;  "  I'll  stand  by  you. 
Hark  !     That's  a  curious  noise  !  " 

"  Noise  ! "  repeated  Clemency. 

"A  footstep  outside.  Somebody  dropping  from 
the  wall,  it  sounded  like,"  said  Britain.  "  Are  they 
all  abed  upstairs  ?  " 

"  Yes,  all  abed  by  this  time,"  she  replied. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  anything  ?  " 

"No." 

They  both  listened,  but  heard  nothing. 

"I  tell  you  what,"  said  Benjamin,  taking  down  a 
lantern ;  "  I'll  have  a  look  round  before  I  go  to  bed 
myself,  for  satisfaction's  sake.  Undo  the  door 
while  I  light  this,  Clemmy  ! " 

Clemency  complied  briskly  ;  but  observed,  as  she 
did  so,  that  he  would  only  have  his  walk  for  his 
pains,  that  it  was  all  his  fancy,  and  so  forth.  Mr. 
Britain  said,  "  Very  likely  ;  "  but  sallied  out,  never- 
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theless,  armed  with  the  poker,  and  casting  the  light 
of  the  lantern  far  and  near  in  all  directions. 

"  It's  as  quiet  as  a  churchyard,''  said  Clemency, 
looking  after  him  ;  "  and  almost  as  ghostly,  too  !  " 

Glancing  back  into  the  kitchen,  she  cried  feai-- 
fully,  as  a  light  figure  stole  into  her  view,  "  What's 
that  ?  " 

"  Hush !  "  said  Marion  in  an  agitated  whisper. 
"You  have  always  loved  me,  have  you  not  ?  " 

"  Loved  you,  child !     You  may  be  sure  I  have." 

"  I  am  sure.  And  I  may  trust  you,  may  I  not  ? 
There  is  no  one  else  just  now  in  whom  I  can  trust." 

"  Yes,"  said  Clemency  with  all  her  heart. 

"There  is  some  one  out  there,"  pointing  to  the 
door,  "whom  I  must  see,  and  speak  with,  to-uight. 
Michael  Warden,  for  God's  sake  retire  !    Not  now  !  " 

Clemency  started  Avith  surprise  and  trouble  as, 
following  the  direction  of  the  speaker's  eyes,  she 
saw  a  dark  figure  standing  in  the  doorway. 

"  In  another  moment  you  may  be  discovered," 
said  Marion.  "  Xot  now !  Wait,  if  you  can,  in 
some  concealment.     I  will  come  presently." 

He  waved  his  hand  to  her,  and  was  gone. 

"  Don't  go  to  bed.  Wait  here  for  me ! "  said 
Marion  hurriedly.  "  I  have  been  seeking  to  speak 
to  you  for  an  hour  past.     Oh,  be  true  to  me  ! " 

Eagerly  seizing  her  bewildered  hand,  and  ^jressing 
it  with  both  her  own  to  her  breast  —  an  action  more 
expressive,  in  its  passion  of  entreaty,  than  the  most 
eloquent  appeal  in  words  —  Marion  withdrew;  as 
the  light  of  the  returning  lantern  flashed  into  the 
room. 

"  All  still  and  peaceable.  Xobody  there.  Fancy, 
I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Britain  as  he  locked  and  barred 
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the  door.  "  One  of  the  effects  of  having  a  lively 
imagination.     Halloa  !     Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

Clemency,  who  could  not  conceal  the  effects  of 
her  surprise  and  concern,  was  sitting  in  a  chair  : 
pale,  and  ti-embling  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Matter !  "  she  repeated,  chafing  her  hands  and 
elbows  nervously,  and  looking  anywhere  but  at 
him.  '^  That's  good  in  you,  Britain,  that  is  !  After 
going  and  frightening  one  out  of  one's  life  with 
noises,  and  lanterns,  and  I  don't  know  what  all. 
Matter!     Oh,  yes  !  " 

"If  you're  frightened  out  of  your  life  by  a  lantern, 
Clemmy,"  said  Mr.  Britain,  composedly  blowing 
it  out  and  hanging  it  up  again,  "that  apparition's 
very  soon  got  rid  of.  But  you're  as  bold  as  brass  in 
general,"  he  said,  stopping  to  observe  her;  "and 
were,  after  the  noise  and  the  lantern  too.  What 
have  you  taken  into  your  head  ?    Not  an  idea,  eh  ?  " 

But,  as  Clemency  bade  him  good-night  very  much 
after  her  usual  fashion,  and  began  to  bustle  about 
with  a  show  of  going  to  bed  herself  immediately, 
Little  Britain,  after  giving  utterance  to  the  original 
remark  that  it  was  impossible  to  account  for  a 
woman's  whims,  bade  her  good-night  in  return,  and, 
taking  up  his  candle,  strolled  drowsily  away  to  bed. 

When  all  was  quiet  Marion  returned. 

"Open  the  door,"  she  said;  "and  stand  there, 
close  beside  me,  while  I  speak  to  him  outside." 

Timid  as  her  manner  was,  it  still  evinced  a  resolute 
and  settled  purpose,  such  as  Clemency  could  not 
resist.  She  softly  unbarred  the  door :  but,  before 
turning  the  key,  looked  round  on  the  young  creature 
waiting  to  issue  forth  when  she  should  open  it. 

The  face  was  not  averted  or  cast  down,  but  look- 
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ing  full  upon  her,  in  its  pride  of  youth  and  beauty. 
Some  simple  sense  of  the  slightness  of  the  barrier 
that  interposed  itself  between  the  happy  home  and 
honored  love  of  the  fair  girl,  and  what  might  be  the 
desolation  of  that  home,  and  shipwreck  of  its  dear- 
est treasure,  smote  so  keenly  on  the  tender  heart  of 
Clemency,  and  so  filled  it  to  overflowing  with  sor- 
row and  compassion,  that,  bursting  into  tears,  she 
threw  her  arms  round  Marion's  neck. 

"  It's  little  that  I  know,  my  dear,"  cried  Clemency, 
"  very  little ;  but  I  know  that  this  should  not  be. 
Think  of  what  you  do  ! " 

"  I  have  thought  of  it  many  times,"  said  Marion 
gently. 

"  Once  more,"  urged  Clemency.  "  Till  to-morrow." 
Marion  shook  her  head. 

"For  Mr.  Alfred's  sake,"  said  Clemency  with 
homely  earnestness.  "  Him  that  you  used  to  love 
so  dearly  once  ! " 

She  hid  her  face,  upon  the  instant,  in  her  hands, 
repeating  "  Once  ! "  as  if  it  rent  her  heart. 

"Let  me  go  out,"  said  Clemency,  soothing  her. 
"  I'll  tell  him  what  you  like.  Don't  cross  the  door- 
step to-night.  I'm  sure  no  good  will  come  of  it. 
Oh,  it  was  an  unhappy  day  when  Mr.  Warden  was 
ever  brought  here !  Think  of  your  good  father, 
darling  —  of  your  sister ! " 

"I  have,"  said  Marion,  hastily  raising  her  head. 
"  You  don't  know  what  I  do.  You  don't  know  what 
I  do.  I  7nust  speak  to  him.  You  are  the  best  and 
truest  friend  in  all  the  world  for  what  you  have 
said  to  me,  but  I  must  take  this  step.  Will  you  go 
with  me.  Clemency,"  she  kissed  her  on  her  friendly 
face,  "or  shall  I  sro  alone  ?" 
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SorroAving  and  wondering,  Clemency  turned  the 
key,  and  opened  the  door.  Into  the  dark  and 
doubtful  night  that  lay  beyond  the  threshold, 
Marion  passed  quickly,  holding  by  her  hand. 

In  the  dark  night  he  joined  her,  and  they  spoke 
together  earnestly  and  long ;  and  the  hand  that  held 
so  fast  by  Clemency's,  now  trembled,  now  turned 
deadly  cold,  now  clasped  and  closed  on  hers,  in  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  speech  it  emphasized  uncon- 
sciously. When  they  returned,  he  followed  to  the 
door,  and,  pausing  there  a  moment,  seized  the  other 
handj  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  Then  stealthily 
withdrew. 

The  door  was  barred  and  locked  again,  and  once 
again  she  stood  beneath  her  father's  roof.  Not 
bowed  down  by  the  secret  that  she  brought  there, 
though  so  young ;  but  with  that  same  expression  on 
her  face  for  which  I  had  no  name  before,  and  shining 
through  her  tears. 

Again  she  thanked  and  thanked  her  humble 
friend,  and  trusted  to  her,  as  she  said,  with  confi- 
dence, implicitly.  Her  chamber  safely  reached,  she 
fell  upon  her  knees ;  and,  Avith  her  secret  weighing 
on  her  heart,  could  pray. 

Could  rise  up  from  her  prayers  so  tranquil  and 
serene,  and  bending  over  her  fond  sister  in  her 
slumber,  look  upon  her  face  and  smile  —  though 
sadly :  murmuring,  as  she  kissed  her  forehead,  how 
that  Grace  had  been  a  mother  to  her  ever,  and  she 
IovclI  her  as  a  child. 

Could  draw  the  passive  arm  about  her  neck  when 
lying  doAvn  to  rest  —  it  seemed  to  cling  there,  of  its 
own  will,  protectingly  and  tenderly  even  in  sleep  — 
and  breathe  upon  the  parted  lips,  God  bless  her ! 

VOL.  II. -5. 
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Could  sink  into  a  peaceful  sleep  herself ;  but  for 
one  dream,  in  which  she  cried  out,  in  her  innocent 
and  touching  voice,  that  she  was  quite  alone,  and 
thev  had  all  forcrotten  her. 
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A  month  soon  passes,  even  at  its  tardiest  pace. 
The  mouth  appointed  to  elapse  between  that  night 
and  the  return  was  quick  of  foot,  and  went  by  like 
a  vapor. 

The  day  arrived.  A  raging  winter  day,  that  shook 
the  old  house,  sometimes,  as  if  it  shivered  in  the 
blast.  A  day  to  make  home  doubly  home.  To  give 
the  chimne3'-corner  new  delights.  To  shed  a  ruddier  . 
glow  upon  the  faces  gathered  round  the  hearth,  and 
draw  each  fireside  group  into  a  closer  and  more 
social  league  against  the  roaring  elements  without. 
Such  a  wild  winter  day  as  best,  prepares  the  way 
for  shut-out  night ;  for  curtained  rooms  and  cheer- 
ful  looks  ;  for  music,  laughter,  dancing,  light,  and 
jovial  entertainment ! 

All  these  the  Doctor  had  in  store  to  welcome 
Alfred  back.  They  knew  that  he  could  not  arrive 
till  night ;  and  they  would  make  the  night  air  ring, 
he  said,  as  he  approached.  All  his  old  friends 
should  congregate  about  him.  He  should  not  miss' 
a  face  that  he  had  known  and  liked.  Xo  !  They 
should  ever}'  one  be  there  ! 

So  guests  Avere  bidden,  and  musicians  were  en- 
gaged, and  tables  spread,  and  floors  prepared  for 
active  feet,  and  bountiful  provision  made  of  every 
hospitable  kind.  Because  it  was  the  Christmas 
season,  and  his  eyes  were  all  unused  to  English 
holly  and  its  sturdy  green,  the  dancing-room  was 
garlanded  and  hung  with  it;  and  the  red  berries 
gleamed  an  English  welcome  to  him,  peeping  from 
among  the  leaves. 

It  was  a  busy  day  for  all  of  them ;  a  busier  day 
for  none  of  them  than  Grace,  who  noiselessly  pre- 
sided everywhere,  and  was  the  cheerful  mind  of  all 
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the  preparations.  Many  a  time  that  day  (as  well 
as  many  a  time  within  the  fleeting  month  preceding 
it)  did  Clemency  glance  anxiously,  and  almost  fear- 
fully, at  Marion.  She  saw  her  paler,  perhaps,  than 
usual ;  but  there  was  a  sweet  composure  on  her  face 
that  made  it  lovelier  than  ever. 

At  night  when  she  Avas  dressed,  and  wore  upon 
her  head  a  Avreath  that  Grace  had  proudly  twined 
about  it  —  its  mimic  flowers  were  Alfred's  favorites, 
as  Grace  remembered  when  she  chose  them  —  that 
old  expression,  pensive,  almost  sorrowful,  and  yet 
so  spiritual,  high,  and  stirring,  sat  again  upon  her 
brow,  enhanced  a  hundredfold. 

"  The  next  wreath  I  adjust  on  this  fair  head  will 
be  a  marriage  wreath,"  said  Grace ;  "  or  I'm  no  true 
prophet,  dear." 

Her  sister  smiled,  and  held  her  in  her  arms. 

"A  moment,  Grace.  Don't  leave  me  yet.  Are 
you  sure  that  I  want  nothing  more  ?  " 

Her  care  Avas  not  for  that.  It  was  her  sister's 
face  she  thought  of,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
it  tenderly. 

<*My  art,"  said  Grace,  "can  go  no  farther,  dear 
girl ;  nor  your  beauty.  I  never  saw  you  look  so 
beautiful  as  now." 

'•  I  never  was  so  happy,"  she  returned. 

"Ay,  but  there  is  a  greater  happiness  in  store- 
In  such  another  home,  as  cheerful  and  as  bright  as 
this  looks  now,"  said  Grace,  "  Alfred  and  his  young 
wife  will  soon  be  living." 

She  smiled  again.  '-It  is  a  hap])y  home,  Grace, 
in  your  fancy.  I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes.  I  know 
it  ^lnll  be  happy,  dear.  How  glad  I  am  to  know 
it!" 
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"Well,"  cried  the  Doctor,  bustling  in.  "Here 
•we  are,  all  ready  for  Alfred,  eh  ?  He  can't  be  here 
until  pretty  late  —  an  hour  or  so  before  midnight  — 
so  there'll  be  plenty  of  time  for  making  merry  before 
he  comes.  He'll  not  find  us  with  the  ice  unbroken. 
Pile  up  the  fire  here,  Britain  !  Let  it  shine  upon 
the  holly  till  it  winks  again.  It's  a  world  of  non- 
sense. Puss;  true  lovers  and  all  the  rest  of  it  —  all 
nonsense ;  but  we'll  be  nonsensical  with,  the  rest  of 
'em,  and  give  our  true  lover  a  mad  welcome.  Upon 
my  word ! "  said  the  old  Doctor,  looking  at  his 
daughters  proudly,  "I'm  not  clear  to-night,  among 
other  absurdities,  but  that  I'm  the  father  of  two 
handsome  girls." 

"All  that  one  of  them  has  ever  done,  or  may  do  — 
may  do,  dearest  father  —  to  cause  you  pain  or  grief, 
forgive  her,"  said  Marion,  "forgive  her  now  when 
her  heart  is  full.  Say  that  you  forgive  her.  That 
you  will  forgive  her.  That  she  shall  always  share 
your  love,  and  —  "  And  the  rest  was  not  said,  for 
her  face  was  hidden  on  the  old  man's  shoulder. 

"  Tut,  tut,  tut ! "  said  the  Doctor  gently.  "  For- 
give !  What  have  I  to  forgive  ?  Heyday,  if  our 
true  lovers  come  back  to  flurry  us  like  this,  we 
must  hold  them  at  a  distance ;  we  must  send  ex- 
presses out  to  stop  'em  short  upon  the  road,  and 
bring  'em  on  a  mile  or  two  a  day,  until  we're 
properly  prepared  to  meet  'em.  Kiss  me.  Puss. 
Forgive  !  Why,  what  a  silly  child  you  are  !  If 
you  had  vexed  and  crossed  me  fifty  times  a  day, 
instead  of  not  at  all,  I'd  forgive  you  everything  but 
such  a  supplication.  Kiss  me  again.  Puss.  There  ! 
Prospective  and  retrospective — a  clear  score  be- 
tween us.     Pile  up  the  fire  here  !     Would  vou  freeze 
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the  people  on  this  bleak  December  night  ?  Let  us 
be  light,  and  warm,  and  meny,  or  I'll  not  forgive 
some  of  you  !  " 

So  gayly  the  old  Doctor  carried  it !  And  the  fire 
was  piled  up,  and  the  lights  were  bright,  and  com- 
pany arrived,  and  a  murmuring  of  lively  tongues 
began,  and  already  there  was  a  pleasant  air  of 
cheerful  excitement  stirring  through  all  the  house. 

More  and  more  company  came  flocking  in. 
Bright  eyes  sparkled  upon  Marion ;  smiling  lips 
gave  her  joy  of  his  return ;  sage  mothers  fanned 
themselves,  and  hoped  she  mightn't  be  too  youthful 
and  inconstant  for  the  quiet  round  of  home ;  im- 
petuous fathers  fell  into  disgrace  for  too  much 
exaltation  of  her  beauty ;  daughters  envied  her ;  sons 
envied  him;  innumerable  pairs  of  lovers  profited  by 
the  occasion ;  all  were  interested,  animated,  and 
expectant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craggs  came  arm  in  arm,  but  Mrs. 
Snitchey  came  alone.  ''  Why,  what's  become  of 
him  ?  "  inquired  the  Doctor. 

The  feather  of  a  Bird  of  Paradise  in  Mrs. 
Snitchey's  turban  trembled  as  if  the  Bird  of  Para- 
dise were  alive  again,  when  she  said  that  doubtless 
Mr.  Craggs  knew.     She  was  never  told. 

"  That  nasty  office  ! "  said  Mrs.  Craggs. 

"I  wish  it  was  burned  down,"  said  Mrs.  Snitchey. 

<'  He's — he's  —  there's  a  little  matter  of  business 
that  keeps  my  partner  rather  late,"  said  Mr.  Craggs, 
looking  uneasily  about  him. 

"  Oh — h !  Business.  Don't  tell  me  ! "  said  Mrs. 
Snitchey. 

"  JVe  know  what  business  means,"  said  Mrs. 
Craggs. 
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But  their  not  knowing,'  wliat  it  meant  was  per- 
haps the  reason  why  IVIrs.  Snitchey's  Bird-of-1'ara- 
dise  feather  quivered  so  portentously,  and  wliy  all 
the  pendent  bits  on  Mrs.  Craggs's  ear-rings  shook 
like  little  bells. 

"I  wonder  >/uu  could  come  away,  Mr.  Craggs," 
said  his  wife. 

"  Mr.  Craggs  is  fortunate,  I'm  sure ! "  said  Mrs. 
Snitchey. 

"  That  office  so  engrosses  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Craggs. 

"A  person  with  an  office  has  no  business  to  be 
married  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Snitchey. 

Then  Mrs.  Snitchey  said,  within  herself,  that 
that  look  of  hers  had  pierced  to  Craggs's  soul,  and 
he  knew  it ;  and  Mrs.  Craggs  observed,  to  Craggs, 
that  "his  Snitcheys"  were  deceiving  him  behind 
his  back,  and  he  would  find  it  out  when  it  was  too 
late. 

Still,  Mr.  Craggs,  without  much  heeding  these 
remarks,  looked  uneasily  about  him  until  his  eye 
rested  on  Grace,  to  whom  he  immediately  pre- 
sented himself. 

"Good-evening,  ma'am,"  said  Craggs.  "You 
lobk  charmingly.  Your  —  Miss — your  sister,  Miss 
Marion,  is  she  —  " 

"  Oh  !  she's  quite  well,  Mr.  Craggs." 

"  Yes  —  I  —  is  she  here  ?  "  asked  Craggs. 

"  Here  !  Don't  you  see  her  yonder  ?  Going  to 
dance  ?  "  said  Grace. 

Mr.  Craggs  put  on  his  spectacles  to  see  the  better ; 
looked  at  her  through  them  for  some  time  ;  coughed ; 
and  put  them,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  in  their 
sheath  again,  and  in  his  pocket. 

Now  the  music  struck  up,  and  the  dance  com- 
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menced.  Tlie  bright  fire  crackled  and  sparkled, 
rose  and  fell,  as  though  it  joined  the  dance  itself,  in 
right  good  fellowship.  Sometimes,  it  roared  as  if 
it  would  make  music  too.  Sometimes,  it  flashed 
and  beamed  as  if  it  were  the  eye  of  the  old  room : 
it  winked  too,  sometimes,  like  a  knoAving  Patriarch, 
upon  the  youthful  whisperers  in  corners.  Some- 
times, it  sported  with  the  holly-boughs  ;  and,  shin- 
ing on  the  leaves  by  fits  and  starts,  made  them 
look  as  if  they  were  in  the  cold  winter  night  again, 
and  fluttering  in  the  wind.  Sometimes,  its  genial 
humor  grew  obstreperous,  and  passed  all  bounds ; 
and  then  it  cast  into  the  room,  among  the  twinkling 
feet,  with  a  loud  burst,  a  shower  of  harmless  little 
sparks,  and  in  its  exultation  leaped  and  bounded 
like  a  mad  thing  np  the  broad  old  chimney. 

Another  dance  was  near  its  close,  when  ^Iv. 
Snitchey  touched  his  partner,  who  was  looking  on, 
upon  the  arm. 

Mr.  Craggs  started,  as  if  his  familiar  had  been 
a  spectre. 

"Is  he  gone  ? "  he  asked. 

'•  Hush !  He  has  been  with  me,"  said  Snitchey, 
"for  three  hours  and  more.  He  went  over  every- 
thing. He  looked  into  all  our  arrangements  for 
him,  and  was  very  particular  indeed.  He  — 
Humph ! " 

The  dance  was  finished.  Marion  passed  close 
before  him  as  he  spoke.  She  did  not  observe  him, 
or  his  partner ;  but  looked  over  her  shoulder  towards 
her  sister  in  the  distance,  as  she  slowly  made  her 
way  into  the  crowd,  and  passed  out  of  their  view. 

"  You  see  !  All  safe  and  well,"  said  Mr.  Craggs. 
"He  didn't  recur  to  that  subject,  I  suppose  ?  " 
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"Not  a  word." 

"  And  is  he  really  gone  ?     Is  he  safe  away  ?  " 

"He  keeps  to  his  word.  He  drops  down  the 
river  with  the  tide  in  that  shell  of  a  boat  of  his, 
and  so  goes  out  to  sea  on  this  dark  night  —  a  dare- 
devil he  is  !  —  before  the  wind.  There's  no  such 
lonely  road  anywhere  else.  That's  one  thing.  The 
tide  flows,  he  says,  an  hour  before  midnight  —  about 
this  time.  I'm  glad  it's  over."  Mr.  Snitchey  wiped 
his  forehead,  which  looked  hot  and  anxious. 

''  What  do  you  think,"  said  Mr.  Craggs, 
"about  —  " 

"  Hush ! "  replied  his  cautious  partner,  looking 
straight  before  him.  "  I  understand  you.  Don't 
mention  names,  and  don't  let  us  seem  to  be  talking 
secrets.  I  don't  know  what  to  think ;  and,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  don't  care  now.  It's  a  great  relief. 
His  self-love  deceived  him,  I  suppose.  Perhaps  the 
young  lady  coquetted  a  little.  The  evidence  would 
seem  to  point  that  way.     Alfred  not  arrived  ?  " 

"Not  yet,"  said  Mr.  Craggs,  "Expected  every 
minute." 

"  Good."  Mr.  Snitchey  wiped  his  forehead  again. 
"It's  a  great  relief.  I  haven't  been  so  nervous 
since  we've  been  in  partnership.  I  intend  to  spend 
the  evening  now,  Mr.  Craggs." 

Mrs.  Craggs  and  Mrs.  Snitchey  joined  them  as  he 
announced  this  intention.  The  Bird  of  Paradise 
was  in  a  state  of  extreme  vibration,  and  the  little 
bells  were  ringing  quite  audibly. 

"  It  has  been  the  theme  of  general  comment,  Mr. 
Snitchey,"  said  Mrs.  Snitchey.  "I  hope  the  office 
is  satisfied." 

"  Satisfied  with  what,  my  dear  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Snitchey. 
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'•'With  the  exposure  of  a  defenceless  woman  to 
ridicule  and  remark,"  returned  his  wife.  "  That  is 
quite  in  the  way  of  the  office,  that  is." 

"I  really,  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Craggs,  "have  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  connect  the  office  with  every- 
thing opposed  to  domesticity,  that  I  am  glad  to 
know  it  as  the  avowed  enemy  of  my  peace.  There 
is  something  honest  in  that,  at  all  events." 

"My  dear,"  urged  Mr.  Craggs,  "your  good  opin- 
ion is  invaluable,  but  /  never  avowed  that  the  office 
was  the  enemy  of  your  peace." 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Craggs,  ringing  a  perfect  peal 
upon  the  little  bells.  "  Not  you,  indeed.  You 
Avouldn't  be  Avorthy  of  the  office,  if  you  had  the 
candor  to." 

"As  to  my  having  been  away  to-night,  my  dear," 
said  Mr.  Snitchey,  giving  her  his  arm,  "  the  depriva- 
tion has  been  mine,  I'm  sure ;  but,  as  Mr.  Craggs 
knows  —  " 

Mrs.  Snitchey  cut  this  reference  very  short  by 
hitching  her  husband  to  a  distance,  and  asking  him 
to  look  at  that  man.  To  do  her  the  favor  to  look 
at  him  I 

"  At  which  man,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Mr.  Snitchey. 

"  Your  chosen  companion ;  J'm  no  companion  to 
you,  Mr.  Snitchey." 

"Yes,  yes,  you  are,  my  dear,"  he  interposed. 

"No,  no,  I'm  not,"  said  Mrs.  Snitchey  with  a 
majestic  smile.  "I  know  my  station.  Will  you 
look  at  your  chosen  companion,  Mr.  Snitchey ;  at 
your  referee,  at  the  keeper  of  your  secrets,  at  the 
man  you  trust ;  at  your  other  self,  in  short  ?  " 

The  habitual  association  of  Self  with  Craggs 
occasioned  Mr.  Snitchey  to  look  in  that  direction. 
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"If  you  can  look  that  man  in  the  eye  this  night," 
said  Mrs.  Snitchey,  "and  not  know  that  you  are 
deluded,  practised  upon,  made  the  victim  of  his  arts, 
and  bent  down  prostrate  to  his  will  by  some  unac- 
countable fascination  which  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain, and  against  which  no  warning  of  mine  is  of 
the  least  avail,  all  I  can  say  is  —  I  pity  you !  " 

At  the  very  same  moment  Mrs.  Craggs  was  oracu- 
lar on  the  cross  subject.  Was  it  possible,  she  said, 
that  Craggs  could  so  blind  himself  to  his  Suitcheys 
as  not  to  feel  his  true  position  ?  Did  he  mean  to 
say  that  he  had  seen  his  Snitcheys  come  into  that 
room,  and  didn't  plainly  see  that  there  was  reserva- 
tion, cunning,  treachery,  in  the  man?  Would  he 
tell  her  that  his  very  action,  when  he  wiped  his 
forehead  and  looked  so  stealthily  about  him,  didn't 
show  that  there  was  something  weighing  on  the 
conscience  of  his  precious  Snitcheys  (if  he  had  a 
conscience),  that  wouldn't  bear  the  light  ?  Did 
anybody  but  his  Snitcheys  come  to  festive  enter- 
tainments like  a  burglar  ?  which,  by  the  way,  was 
hardly  a  clear  illustration  of  the  case,  as  he  had 
walked  in  very  mildly  at  the  door.  And  would  he 
still  assert  to  her  at  noonday  (it  being  nearly  mid- 
night), that  his  Snitcheys  were  to  be  justified 
through  thick  and  thin,  against  all  facts,  and  reason, 
and  experience  ? 

Neither  Snitchey  nor  Craggs  openly  attempted  to 
stem  the  current  which  had  thus  set  in,  but  both 
were  content  to  be  carried  gently  along  it  until  its 
force  abated.  This  happened  at  about  the  same 
time  as  a  general  movement  for  a  country-dance; 
when  j\[r.  Snitchey  proposed  himself  as  a  partner  to 
Mrs.  Craggs,  and  Mr.  Craggs  gallantly  offered  him- 
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self  to  Mrs.  Snitchey ;  and,  after  some  such  slight 
evasions  as  "  Why  don't  you  ask  somebody  else  ?  " 
and  "  You*ll  be  glad,  I  know,  if  I  decline,"  and  '- 1 
wonder  you  can  dance  out  of  the  ofSce  "  (but  this 
jocosely  now),  each  lady  graciously  accepted,  and 
took  her  place. 

It  was  an  old  custom  among  them,  indeed,  to  do 
so,  and  to  pair  off,  in.  like  manner,  at  dinners  and 
suppers ;  for  they  were  excellent  friends,  and  on  a 
footing  of  easy  familiarity.  Perhaps  the  false 
Craggs  and  the  wicked  Snitchey  were  a  recognized 
fiction  with  the  two  wives,  as  Doe  and  Roe,  inces- 
santly running  up  and  down  bailiwicks,  were  with 
the  two  husbands ;  or,  perhaps  the  ladies  had  insti- 
tuted, and  taken  vipon  themselves,  these  two  shares 
in  the  business,  rather  than  be  left  out  of  it  alto- 
gether. But,  certain  it  is  that  each  wife  went  as 
gravely  and  steadily  to  work  in  her  vocation  as  her 
hus.band  did  in  his,  and  would  have  considered  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  Firm  to  maintain  a  suc- 
cessful and  respectable  existence  without  her  laud- 
able exertions. 

But,  now  the  Bird  of  Paradise  was  seen  to  flutter 
down  the  middle ;  and  the  little  bells  began  to 
bounce  and  jingle  in  poussette ;  and  the  Doctor's 
rosy  face  spun  round  and  round,  like  an  expressive 
pegtop  highly  varnished  ;  and  breathless  Mr.  Craggs 
began  to  doubt  already  whether  country-dancing 
had  been  made  ''too  easy,"  like  the  rest  of  life; 
and  Mr.  Snitchey,  with  his  nimble  cuts  and  capers, 
footed  it  for  Self,  and  Craggs,  and  half  a  dozen 
more. 

Now,  too,  the  fire  took  fresh  courage,  favored  by 
the   lively  wind  the  dance  awakened,  and  burned 
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clear  and  high.  It  was  the  Genius  of  the  room,  and 
present  everywhere.  It  shone  in  people's  eyes,  it 
sparkled  in  the  jewels  on  the  snowy  necks  of  girls, 
it  twinkled  at  their  ears  aS  if  it  whispered  to  them 
slyly,  it  flashed  about  their  waists,  it  flickered  on 
the  ground  and  made  it  rosy  for  their  feet,  it 
bloomed  upon  the  ceiling  that  its  glow  might  set 
off  their  bright  faces,  and  it* kindled  up  a  general 
illumination  in  Mrs.  Craggs's  little  belfry.        * 

Now,  too,  the  lively  air  that  fanned  it  grew  less 
gentle  as  the  music  quickened  and  the  dance  pro- 


ceeded with  new  spirit ;  and  a  breeze  arose  that 
made  the  leaves  and  berries  dance  upoii  the  wall, 
as  they  had  often  done  upon  the  trees ;  and  the 
breeze  rustled  in  the  room  as  if  an  invisible  com- 
pany of  fairies,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  good 
substantial  revellers,  were  whirling  after  them. 
Now,  too,  no  feature  of  the  Doctor's  face  could  be 
distinguished  as  he  spun  and  spun  ;  and  now  there 
seemed  a  dozen  Birds  of  Paradise  in  fitful  flight ; 
and  now  there  were  a  thousand  little  bells  at  work ; 
and  now  a  fleet  of  flying  skirts  was   ruflled   by  a 
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little  tempest,  when  the  music  gave  in,  and  the 
dance  was  over. 

Hot  and  breathless  as  the  Doctor  was,  it  only 
made  him  the  more  impatient  for  Alfred's  coming. 

"  Anything  been  seen,  Britain  ?  Anything  been 
heard  ?  " 

'■'  Too  dark  to  see  far,  sir.  Too  much  noise  inside 
the  house  to  hear." 


"  That's    right !      The    gayer   welcome    for   him. 

How  goes  the  time  ?  " 

"Just  twelve,  sir.     He  can't  be  long,  sir." 

"  Stir  up  the  fire,  and  throw  another  log  upon  it," 

said  the  Doctor.     "  Let  him  see  his  welcome  blazing 

out   upon   the   night  —  good   boy  !  —  as    he   comes 

along ! " 
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He  saw  it.  Yes  !  From  the  chaise  he  caught  the 
light,  as  he  turned  the  corner  by  the  okl  church. 
He  knew  the  room  from  which  it  shone.  He  saw 
the  wintry  branches  of  the  okl  trees  between  the 
light  and  him.  He  knew  that  one  of  those  trees 
rustled  musically  in  the  summer-time  at  tlie  window 
of  jMarion's  chamber. 

The  tears  were  in  his  eyes.  His  heart  throbbed 
so  violently  that  he  could  hardly  bear  his  happiness. 
How  often  he  had  thought  of  this  time  —  pictured 
it  under  all  circumstances  —  feared  that  it  might 
never  come  —  yearned  and  wearied  for  it  —  far 
away ! 

Again  the  light !  Distinct  and  ruddy ;  kindled, 
he  knew,  to  give  him  welcome,  and  to  speed  him 
home.  He  beckoned  with  his  hand,  and  waved  his 
hat,  and  cheered  out  loud,  as  if  the  light  were  they, 
and  they  could  see  and  hear  him,  as  he  dashed 
towards  them  through  the  mud  and  mire  triumph- 
antly. 

Stop  !  He  knew  the  Doctor,  and  understood  what 
he  had  done.  He  would  not  let  it  be  a  surprise  to 
them.  But  he  could  make  it  one,  yet,  by  going 
forward  on  foot.  If  the  orchard  gate  were  open, 
he  could  enter  there  ;  if  not,  the  wall  was  easily 
climbed,  as  he  knew  of  old ;  and  he  would  be 
among  them  in  an  instant. 

He  dismounted  from  the  chaise,  and  telling  the 
driver  —  even  that  was  not  easy  in  his  agitation  — 
to  remain  behind  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  to 
follow  slowly,  ran  on  with  exceeding  swiftness,  tried 
the  gate,  scaled  the  wall,  jumped  down  on  the  other 
side,  and  stood  panting  in  the  old  orchard. 

There  was  a  frosty  rime  upon  the  trees,  which,  in 
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the  faint  light  of  the  clouded  moon,  hung  upon  the 
smaller  branches  like  dead  garlands.  Withered 
leaves  crackled  and  snapped  beneath  his  feet,  as  he 
crept  softly  on  towards  the  house.  The  desolation 
of  a  winter  night  sat  brooding  on  the  earth,  and  in 
the  sky.  But,  the  red  light  came  cheerily  towards 
him  from  the  windows  ;  figures  passed  and  repassed 
there ;  and  the  hum  and  murmur  of  voices  greeted 
his  ear  sweetly. 

Listening  for  hers :  attempting,  as  he  crept  on, 
to  detach  it  from  the  rest,  aiid  half  believing  that 
he  heard  it :  he  had  nearly  reached  the  door,  when 
it  was  abruptly  opened,  and  a  figure  coming  out 
encountered  his.  It  instantly  recoiled  with  a 
half-suj^pressed  cry. 

"Clemency,"  he  cried,  "don't  you  know  me  ?  " 

"  Don't  come  in !  "  she  answered,  pushing  him 
back.  "Go  away.  Don't  ask  me  why.  Don't 
come  in." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"I  don't  know.  I  —  I  am  afraid  to  think.  Go 
back.     Hark ! " 

There  was  a  sudden  tumult  in  the  house.  She 
put  her  hands  upon  her  ears.  A  wild  scream,  such 
as  no  hands  could  shut  out,  was  heard ;  and  Grace 
—  distraction  in  her  looks  and  manner —  rushed  out 
at  the  door. 

"  Grace  ! "  He  caught  her  in  his  arms.  "  What 
is  it  ?     Is  she  dead  ?  " 

She  disengaged  herself,  as  if  to  recognize  his  face, 
and  fell  down  at  his  feet. 

A  crowd  of  figures  came  about  them  from  the 
house.  Among  them  was  her  father,  Avith  a  paper 
in  his  hand. 
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"What  is  it?"  cried  Alfred,  grasping  his  hair 
with  his  hands,  and  looking  in  an  agony  from  face 
to  face,  as  he  bent  upon  his  knee  beside  the  insensi- 
ble girl.  "  Will  no  one  look  at  me  ?  Will  no  one 
speak  to  me  ?  Does  no  one  know  me  ?  Is  there 
no  voice  among  j^ou  all  to  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  " 

There  was  a  murmur  among  them.  "  She  is 
gone." 

"  Gone  ! "  he  echoed. 

"  Fled,  my  dear  Alfred !  "  said  the  Doctor  in  a 
broken  voice,  and  with  his  hands  before  his  face. 
"  Gone  from  her  home  and  us.  To-night !  She 
writes  that  she  has  made  her  innocent  and  blameless 
choice  —  entreats  that  we  will  forgive  her  —  prays 
that  we  will  not  forget  her  —  and  is  gone." 

"  With  whom  ?     Where  ?  " 

He  started  up,  as  if  to  follow  in  pursuit;  but, 
when  the}'  gave  way  to  let  him  pass,  looked  wildly 
round  upon  them,  staggered  back,  and  sank  down  in 
his  former  attitude,  clasping  one  of  Grace's  cold 
hands  in  his  own. 

There  was  a  hurried  running  to  and  fro,  confusion, 
noise,  disorder,  and  no  purpose.  Some  proceeded  to 
disperse  themselves  about  the  roads,  and  some  took 
horse,  and  some  got  lights,  and  some  conversed 
together,  urging  that  there  was  no  trace  or  track  to 
follow.  Some  approached  him  kindly  with  the  view 
of  offering  consolation  ;  some  admonished  him  that 
Grace  must  be  removed  into  the  house,  and  that  he 
prevented  it.  He  never  heard  them,  and  he  never 
moved. 

The  snow  fell  fast  and  tliick.  He  looked  up  for 
a  moment  in  the  air,  and  thought  that  those  white 
ashes  strewn  upon  his  hopes  and  misery  were  suited 
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to  them  well.  He  looked  round  on  the  whitening 
ground,  and  thought  how  Marion's  footprints  would 
be  hushed  and  covered  up  as  soon  as  made,  and  even 
that  remembrance  of  her  blotted  out.  But  he  never 
felt  the  weather,  and  he  never  stirred. 


the  old  Battle  Ground,  sparkling  brilliantly  and 
cheerfully  at  sight  of  it  in  one  green  place,  flashed 
a  resjDonsive  welcome  there,  which  spread  along  the 
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country-side  as  if  a  joyful  beacon  had  been  lighted 
up,  and  answered  from  a  thousand  stations. 

How  beautiful  the  landscape  kindling  in  the  light, 
and  that  luxuriant  influence  passing  on  like  a 
celestial  presence,  brightening  everything  I  The 
wood,  a  sombre  mass  before,  revealed  its  varied 
tints  of  yellow,  green,  brown,  red  :  its  different 
forms  of  trees,  with  rain-drops  glittering  on  their 
leaves,  and  twinkling  as  they  fell.  The  verdant 
meadow  land,  bright  and  glowing,  seemed  as  if  it 
had  been  blind  a  minute  since,  and  now  had  found 
a  sense  of  sight  wherewith  to  look  up  at  the  shin- 
ing sky.  Corn-fields,  hedgerows,  fences,  homesteads, 
the  clustered  roofs,  the  steeple  of  the  church,  the 
stream,  the  water-mill,  all  sprang  out  of  the  gloomy 
darkness  smiling.  Birds  sang  sweetly,  flowers  raised 
their  drooping  heads,  fresh  scents  arose  from  the 
invigorated  ground ;  the  blue  expanse  above  ex- 
tended and  diffused  itself ;  already  the  sun's  slant- 
ing rays  pierced  mortally  the  sullen  bank  of  cloud 
that  lingered  in  its  flight ;  and  a  rainbow,  spirit  of 
all  the  colors  that  adorned  the  earth  and  sky,  spanned 
the  whole  arch  with  its  triumphant  glory. 

At  such  a  time,  one  little  roadside  inn,  snugly 
sheltered  behind  a  great  elm-tree,  with  a  rare  seat 
for  idlers  encircling  its  capacious  bole,  addressed  a 
cheerful  front  toAvards  the  traveller,  as  a  house  of 
entertainment  ought,  and  tempted  him  with  many 
mute  but  significant  assurances  of  a  comfortable 
welcome.  The  ruddy  signboard  perched  up  in  the 
tree,  with  its  golden  letters  winking  in  the  sun, 
ogled  the  passer-by,  from  among  the  green  leaves, 
like  a  jolly  face,  and  promised  good  cheer.  The 
horse-trough,   full    of    clear  fresh    water,    and    the 
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ground  below  it  sprinklod  with  droppings  of  fra- 
grant hay,  made  every  horse  that  passed  prick  up 
his  ears.  The  crimson  curtains  in  the  lower  rooms, 
and  the  pure  white  hangings  in  the  little  bed- 
chambers above,  beckoned,  Come  in !  with  every 
breath  of  air.  Upon  the  bright  green  shutters 
there  were  golden  legends  about  beer  and  ale,  and 
neat  Avines,  and  good  beds ;  and  an  affecting  picture 
of  a  brown  jug  frothing  over  at  the  top.  Upon 
the  window-sills  were  flowering  plants  in  bright  red 
pots,  which  made  a  lively  show  against  the  white 
front  of  the  house ;  and  in  the  darkness  of  the 
doorway  there  were  streaks  of  light,  which  glanced 
off  from  the  surfaces  of  bottles  and  tankards. 

On  the  doorstep  appeared  a  projjer  figure  of  a 
landlord,  too ;  for,  though  he  was  a  short  man,  he 
was  round  and  broad,  and  stood  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  his  legs  just  wide  enough  apart  to 
express  a  mind  at  rest  upon  the  subject  of  the 
cellar,  and  an  easy  confidence  —  too  calm  and  virtu- 
ous to  become  a  swagger — in  the  general  resources 
of  the  inn.  The  superabundant  moisture,  trickling 
from  everything  after  the  late  rain,  set  him  off 
well.  Nothing  near  him  was  thirsty.  Certain  top- 
heavy  dahlias,  looking  over  the  palings  of  liis  neat, 
well-ordered  garden,  had  swilled  as  much  as  they 
could  carry  —  perhaps  a  trifle  more  —  and  may  have 
been  the  worse  for  liquor ;  but,  the  sweetbrier, 
roses,  wallflowers,  the  plants  at  the  windows,  and 
the  leaves  on  the  old  tree,  were  in  the  beaming  state 
of  moderate  company  that  had  taken  no  more  than 
was  wholesome  for  them,  and  had  served  to  develop 
their  best  qualities.  Sprinkling  dewy  drops  about 
them  on  the  ground,  they  seemed  profuse  of  inno- 
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cent  and  sparkling  mirth,  that  did  good  where  it 
lighted,  softening  neglected  corners  which  the  steady 
rain  conld  seldom  reach,  and  hurting  nothing. 


^     /^ 


This  village  inn  had  assumed,  on  being  estab- 
lished, an  uncommon  sign.  It  was  called  The  Nut- 
meg Grater.  And  underneath  that  household  word 
was  inscribed,  up  in  the  tree,  on  the  same  flaming 
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board,  and  in  the  like  golden  characters,  By  Ben- 
jamin Britain. 

At  a  second  glance,  and  on  a  more  minute  exam- 
ination of  his  face,  you  might  have  known  that  it 
was  no  other  than  Benjamin  Britain  himself  who 
stood  in  the  doorway  —  reasonably  changed  by 
time,  but  for  the  better ;  a  very  comfortable  host 
indeed. 

"Mrs.  B.,"  said  Mr.  Britain,  looking  down  the 
road,  "is  rather  late.     It's  tea-time." 

As  there  was  no  Mrs.  Britain  coming,  he  strolled 
leisurely  out  into  the  road,  and  looked  up  at  the 
house,  very  much  to  his  satisfaction.  '•'  It's  just 
the  sort  of  house,"  said  Benjamin,  "  I  should  wish 
to  stop  at  if  I  didn't  keep  it," 

Then  he  strolled  towards  the  garden  paling,  and 
took  a  look  at  the  dahlias.  They  looked  over  at 
him,  with  a  helpless  drowsy  hanging  of  their  heads  : 
which  bobbed  again  as  the  heavy  drops  of  wet 
dripped  off  them. 

"  You  must  be  looked  after,"  said  Benjamin. 
"  Memorandum,  not  to  forget  to  tell  her  so.  She's 
a  long  time  coming." 

Mr.  Britain's  better  half  seemed  to  be  by  so  very 
much  his  better  half,  that  his  own  moiety  of  him- 
self was  utterly  cast  away  and  helpless  without 
her. 

"She  hadn't  much  to  do,  I  think,"  said  Ben. 
'•  There  were  a  few  little  matters  of  business  after 
market,  but  not  many.     Oh,  here  we  are  at  last !  " 

A  chaise-cart,  driven  by  a  boy,  came  clattering 
along  the  road :  and  seated  in  it,  in  a  chaii*,  with  a 
large,  well-saturated  umbrella  spread  out  to  dry 
behind  her,   was  the  plump  hgure  of   a  matronly 
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"woman,  with  her  bare  arms  folded  across  a  basket 
which  she  carried  on  her  knee,  several  other  baskets 
and  parcels  lying  crowded  about  her,  and  a  certain 
bright  good-nature  in  her  face  and  contented  awk- 
Avardness  in  her  manner,  as  she  jogged  to  and  fro 
with  the  motion  of  her  carriage,  which  smacked  of 
old  times,  even  in  the  distance.  Upon  her  nearer 
approach,  this  relish  of  bygone  days  was  not  di- 
minished ;  and,  when  the  cart  stopped  at  the  Nut- 
meg Grater  door,  a  pair  of  shoes,  alighting  from  it, 
slipped  nimbly  through  Mr.  Britain's  open  arms, 
and  came  down  with  a  substantial  weight  upon  the 
pathway,  which  shoes  could  hardly  have  belonged 
to  any  one  but  Clemency  Newcome. 

In  fact,  they  did  belong  to  her,  and  she  stood  in 
them,  and  a  rosy,  comfortable-looking  soul  she  was : 
with  as  much  soap  on  her  glossy  face  as  in  times  of 
yore,  but  with  whole  elbows  now,  that  had  grown 
quite  dimpled  in  her  improved  condition. 

"You're  late,  Clemmy  !  "  said  Mr.  Britain. 

"  Why,  you  see,  Ben,  I've  had  a  deal  to  do  ! "  she 
replied,  looking  busily  after  the  safe  removal  into 
the  house  of  all  the  packages  and  baskets ;  ''  eight, 
nine,  ten  —  where's  eleven  ?  Oh,  my  basket's 
eleven  !  It's  all  right.  Put  the  horse  up,  Harry, 
and  if  he  coughs  again,  give  him  a  warm  mash 
to-night.  Eight,  nine,  ten.  Why,  where's  eleven  ? 
Oh,  I  forgot,  it's  all  right !  How's  the  children, 
Ben  ?  " 

"Hearty,  Clemmy,  heart3^" 

"  Bless  their  precious  faces  !  "  said  Mrs.  Britain, 
unbonneting  her  own  round  countenance  (for  she 
and  her  husband  were  by  this  time  in  the  bar),  and 
smoothing  her  hair  with  her  open  hands.  "  Give  us 
a  kiss,  old  man  !  " 
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Mr.  Britain  promptly  complied. 

''  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Britain,  applying  herself  to 
her  pockets,  and  drawing  forth  an  immense  bulk  of 
thin  books  and  crumpled  papers  :  a  very  kennel  of 
dog's  ears  :  "  I've  done  everything.  Bills  all  settled 
—  turnips  sold — brewer's  account  looked  into  and 
paid  —  'bacco-pipes  ordered  —  seventeen  pound  four 
paid  into  the  Bank  —  Doctor  Heathfield's  charge  for 
little  Clem  —  you'll  guess  what  that  is  —  Doctor 
Heathfield  won't  take  nothing  again,  Ben." 

"  I  thought  he  wouldn't,"  returned  Britain. 

"  No.  He  says  whatever  family  you  was  to  have, 
Ben,  he'd  never  put  you  to  the  cost  of  a  halfpenny. 
Not  if  you  was  to  have  twenty." 

Mr.  Britain's  face  assumed  a  serious  expression, 
and  he  looked  hard  at  the  wall. 

"  Ain't  it  kind  of  him  ?  "  said  Clemency. 

"  Very,"  returned  Mr.  Britain.  <•'  It's  the  sort  of 
kindness  that  I  wouldn't  presume  upon,  on  any 
account." 

"  No,"  retorted  Clemency.  "  Of  course  not. 
Then  there's  the  pony  —  he  fetched  eight  pound 
two ;  and  that  ain't  bad,  is  it  ?  " 

"  It's  very  good,"  said  Ben. 

"I'm  glad  you're  pleased  !"  exclaimed  his  wife. 
"  I  thought  you  would  be  ;  and  I  think  that's  all, 
and  so  no  more  at  present  from  yours  and  cetrer,  C. 
Britain.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  There  !  Take  all  the  papers, 
and  lock  'em  up.  Oh  !  Wait  a  minute.  Here's  a 
printed  bill  to  stick  on  the  wall.  Wet  from  the 
printer's.     How  nice  it  smells  !  " 

"  What's  this  ?  "  said  Ben,  looking  over  the 
document. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  his  wife.  "  I  haven't 
read  a  word  of  it." 
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"  '  To  be  sold  by  Auction,'  "  read  tlie  host  of  the 
Nutmeg  Grater,  " '  unless  previously  disposed  of  by 
private  contract  — '  " 

"  They  always  put  that,"  said  Clemency. 

"Yes,  but  they  dou't  always  put  this,"  he  re- 
turned. "  Look  here  !  '  Mansion,'  etc.  — '  offices,' 
etc.,  'shrubberies,'  etc.,  'ring  fence,'  etc.  'Messrs. 
Snitchey  and  Craggs,'  etc.,  ''ornamental  portion  of 
the  unencumbered  freehold  property  of  Michael 
Warden,  Esquire,  intending  to  continue  to  reside 
abroad.'  " 

"Intending  to  continue  to  reside  abroad!"  re- 
peated Clemency. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Britain.     "  Look  !  " 

"  And  it  was  only  this  very  day  that  I  heard  it 
whispered  at  the  old  house  that  better  and  plainer 
news  had  been  half  promised  of  her  soon!"  said 
Clemency,  shaking  her  head  sorrowfully,  and  patting 
her  elbows  as  if  the  recollection  of  old  times  uncon- 
sciously awakened  her  old  habits.  "  Dear,  dear, 
dear!     There'll  be  heavy  hearts,  Ben,  yonder." 

Mr.  Britain  heaved  a  sigh,  and  shook  his  head, 
and  said  he  couldn't  make  it  out :  he  had  left  off 
trying  long  ago.  With  that  remark,  he  applied 
himself  to  putting  up  the  bill  just  inside  the  bar 
window.  Clemency,  after  meditating  in  silence  for 
a  few  moments,  roused  herself,  cleared  her  thought- 
ful brow,  and  bustled  off  to  look  after  the  children. 

Though  the  host  of  the  Nutmeg  Grater  had  a 
lively  regard  for  his  good  wife,  it  was  of  the  old 
patronizing  kind,  and  she  amused  him  mightily. 
Nothing  could  have  astonished  him  so  much  as  to 
have  known  for  certain,  from  any  third  party,  that 
it  was  she  who  managed  the  whole  house,  and  made 
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liim,  by  her  plain  straightforward  thrift,  good- 
humor,  honesty,  and  industry,  a  thriving  man.  So 
easy  it  is,  in  any  degree  of  life  (as  the  world  very  often 
finds  it),  to  take  those  cheerful  natures,  tliat  never 
assert  their  merit,  at  their  own  modest  valuation ; 
and  to  conceive  a  flippant  liking  of  people  for  their 
outward  oddities  and  eccentricities,  whose  innate 
worth,  if  we  would  look  so  far,  might  make  us 
blush  in  the  comparison  ! 

It  was  cofnfortable  to  IMr.  Britain  to  think  of  his 
own  condescension  in  having  married  Clemency. 
She  was  a  perpetual  testimony  to  him  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart,  and  the  kindness  of  his  disposi- 
tion ;  and  he  felt  that  her  being  an  excellent  wife 
was  an  illustration  of  the  old  precept,  that  virtue  is 
its  own  reward. 

He  had  finished  wafering  up  the  bill,  and  had 
locked  the  vouchers  for  her  day's  proceedings  in 
the  cupboard  —  chuckling  all  the  time  over  her 
capacity  for  business  —  when,  returning  with  the 
news  that  the  two  ]Master  Britains  were  playing  in 
the  coach-house  under  the  superintendence  of  one 
Betsey,  and  that  little  Clem  was  sleej)ing  "  like  a 
picture,"  she  sat  down  to  tea,  which  had  awaited 
her  arrival  on  a  little  table.  It  was  a  very  neat 
little  bar,  with  the  usual  display  of  bottles  and 
glasses  ;  a  sedate  clock,  right  to  the  minute  (it  was 
half-past  five) ;  everything  in  its  place,  and  every- 
tliing  furbished  and  polished  up  to  the  very  ut- 
most. 

"  It's  the  first  time  I've  sat  down  quietly  to-day,  I 
declare,"  said  Mrs.  Britain,  taking  a  long  breath,  as 
if  she  had  sat  down  for  the  night ;  but  getting  up 
again  immediately  to  hand  her  husband  his  tea,  and 
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cut   him   his   bread   and   butter.     ''  How  that   bill 
does  set  me  thinking  of  old  times  !  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  ^Ir.  Britain,  handling  his  saucer  like 
an  oyster,  and  disposing  of  its  contents  on  the  same 
principle. 

"  That  same  Mr.  Michael  Warden,"  said  Clemency, 
shaking  her  head  at  the  notice  of  sale,  "  lost  me  my 
old  place." 

"  And  got  you  your  husband,"  said  Mr.  Britain. 

"  Well !  So  he  did,"  retorted  Clemency,  "  and 
many  thanks  to  him." 

"  Man's  the  creature  of  habit,"  said  Mr.  Britain, 
surveying  her  over  his  saucer.  "1  had  somehow 
got  used  to  you,  Clem ;  and  I  found  I  shouldn't  be 
able  to  get  on  without  you.  So  we  went  and  got 
made  man  and  wife.  Ha,  ha  !  We  !  Who'd  have 
thought  it  ?  " 

'•'  Who,  indeed  !  "  cried  Clemency.  "  It  was  very 
good  of  you,  Ben." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Britain  with  an  air  of 
self-denial.     "Nothing  worth  mentioning." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  was,  Ben  !  "  said  his  wife  with  great 
simplicity.  "  I'm  sure  I  think  so,  and  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you.  Ah  !  "  looking  again  at  the 
bill;  "when  she  was  known  to  be  gone,  and  out  of 
reach,  dear  girl,  I  couldn't  help  telling  —  for  her 
sake  quite  as  much  as  theirs  —  what  I  knew, 
could  I  ?  " 

"  You  told  it,  anyhow,"  observed  her  husband. 

"And  Doctor  Jeddler,"  pursued  Clemency,  put- 
ting down  her  teacup  and  looking  thoughtfully  at 
the  bill,  "  in  his  grief  and  passion,  turned  me  out 
of  house  and  home  !  I  never  have  been  so  glad  of 
anything  in  all  my  life  as  that  I  didn't  say  an  angry 
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word  to  him,  and  hadn't  an  angry  feeling  toAvards 
him,  even  then ;  for  he  repented  that  truly  after- 
wards. How  often  he  has  sat  in  this  room,  and 
told  me  over  and  over  again  he  was  sorry  for  it !  — 
the  last  time,  only  yesterday,  when  you  were  out. 
How  often  he  has  sat  in  this  room,  and  talked  to 
me,  hour  after  hour,  about  one  thing  and  another,  in 
which  he  made  believe  to  be  interested  !  —  but  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  days  that  are  gone  by,  and 
because  he  knows  she  used  to  like  me,  Ben !  '* 

"  Why,  how  did  you  ever  come  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  that,  Clem  ?  "  asked  her  husband,  astonished  that 
she  should  have  a  distinct  perception  of  a  truth 
which  had  only  dimly  suggested  itself  to  his  inquir- 
ing mind. 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  said  Clemency,  blowing 
her  tea  to  cool  it.  "  Bless  you,  I  couldn't  tell  you  if 
you  was  to  offer  me  a  reward  of  a  hundred  pound." 

He  might  have  pursued  this  metaphysical  subject 
but  for  her  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  substantial  fact 
behind  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  gentleman  attired  in 
mourning,  and  cloaked  and  booted  like  a  rider  on 
horseback,  who  stood  at  the  bar  door.  He  seemed 
attentive  to  their  conversation,  and  not  at  all  impa- 
tient to  interrupt  it. 

Clemency  hastily  rose  at  this  sight.  Mr.  Britain 
also  rose  and  saluted  the  guest.  "  Will  you  please 
to  walk  upstairs,  sir  ?  There's  a  very  nice  room 
upstairs,  sir." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  stranger,  looking  earnestly 
at  Mr.  Britain's  wife.     "  May  I  come  in  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  surely,  if  you  like,  sir,"  returned  Clemency, 
admitting  him.  "  What  would  you  please  to  want, 
sir  ?  " 
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The  bill  had  caught  his  eye,  and  he  was  reading  it. 

"  Excellent  property  that,  sir,"  observed  Mr. 
Britain. 

He  made  no  answer;  but,  turning  round  when  he 
had  finished  reading,  looked  at  Clemency  with  the 
same  observant  curiosity  as  before.  "You  were 
asking  me  — "  he  said,  still  looking  at  her. 

"  What  you  would  please  to  take,  sir,"  answered 
Clemency,  stealing  a  glance  at  him  in  return. 

"  If  you  will  let  me  have  a  draught  of  ale,"  he 
said,  moving  to  a  table  by  the  window,  "  and  will 
let  me  have  it  here,  without  being  any  interruption 
to  your  meal,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you." 

He  sat  down  as  he  spoke  without  any  further 
parley,  and  looked  out  at  the  prospect.  He  was  an 
easy,  well-knit  figure  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life. 
His  face,  much  browned  by  the  sun,  was  shaded  by 
a  quantity  of  dark  hair ;  and  he  wore  a  mustache. 
His  beer  being  set  before  him,  he  filled  out  a  glass 
and  drank,  good-humoredly,  to  the  house ;  adding, 
as  he  put  the  tumbler  down  again,  — 

"  It's  a  new  house,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Xot  particularly  new,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Britain. 

"  Between  five  and  six  years  old,"  said  Clemency : 
speaking  very  distinctly. 

"I  think  I  heard  you  mention  Doctor  Jeddler's 
name  as  I  came  in,"  inquired  the  stranger.  "  That 
bill  reminds  me  of  him;  for  I  happen  to  know  some- 
thing of  that  story,  by  hearsay,  and  through  certain 
connections  of  mine.  —  Is  the  old  man  living  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he's  living,  sir,"  said  Clemency. 

"  Much  changed  ?  " 

"  Since  when,  sir  ? "  returned  Clemency  with 
remarkable  emphasis  and  expression. 
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"  Since  his  daugliter  —  went  away." 

"  Yes !  he's  greatly  changed  since  then,"  said 
Clemency.  "  He's  gray  and  old,  and  hasn't  the 
same  way  with  him  at  all ;  but,  I  think  he's  happy 
now.  He  has  taken  on  with  his  sister  since  then, 
and  goes  to  see  her  very  often.  That  did  him  good 
directly.  At  lirst  he  was  sadly  broken  down ;  and 
it  was  enough  to  make  one's  heart  bleed  to  see  him 
wandering  about,  railing  at  the  world ;  but  a  great 
change  for  the  better  came  over  him  after  a  year  or 
two,  and  then  he  began  to  like  to  talk  about  his  lost 
daughter,  and  to  praise  her,  ay,  and  the  world  too  ! 
and  was  never  tired  of  saying  with  the  tears  in  his 
poor  eyes,  how  beautiful  and  good  she  was.  He  had 
forgiven  her  then.  That  was  about  the  same  time 
as  Miss  Grace's  marriage.    Britain,  you  remember  ?" 

Mr.  Britain  remembered  very  well. 

"  The  sister  is  married,  then,"  returned  the 
stranger.  He  paused  for  some  time  before  he  asked 
"To  whom?" 

Clemency  narrowly  escaped  oversetting  the  tea- 
board  in  her  emotion  at  this  question. 

"  Did  i/ou  never  hear  ?  "  she  said. 

"I  should  like  to  hear,"  he  replied  as  he  filled 
his  glass  again,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Ah  !  It  would  be  a  long  stor}',  if  it  was  properly 
told,"  said  Clemency,  resting  her  chin  on  the  palm 
of  her  left  hand,  and  supporting  that  elbow  on  her 
right  hand,  as  she  shook  her  head,  and  looked  back 
through  the  intervening  years,  as  if  she  were  look- 
ing at  a  fire.     "  It  would  be  a  long  story,  I  am  sure." 

"  But  told  as  a  short  one,"  suggested  the  stranger. 

"Told  as  a  short  one,"  repeated  Clemency  in  the 
same   thoughtful   tone,  and  without   any  apparent 
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reference  to  him,  or  consciousness  of  having  audi- 
tors, "  what  would  there  be  to  tell  ?  That  they 
grieved  together,  and  remembered  her  together,  like 
a  person  dead ;  that  they  were  so  tender  of  her, 
never  would  reproach  her,  called  her  back  to  one 
another  as  she  used  to  be,  and  found  excuses  for  her ! 
Every  one  knows  that.  I'm  sure  /  do.  No  one 
better,"  added  Clemency,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her 
hand. 

''  And  so  —  "  suggested  the  stranger. 

"  And  so,"  said  Clemency,  taking  him  up  mechan- 
ically, and  without  any  change  in  her  attitude  or 
manner,  "they  at  last  were  married.  They  were 
married  on  her  birthday  —  it  comes  round  again 
to-morrow  —  very  quiet,  very  humble  like,  but  very 
happy.  Mr.  Alfred  said,  one  night  when  they  were 
walking  in  the  orchard, '  Grace,  shall  our  wedding- 
day  be  Marion's  birthday?'     And  it  was." 

"  And  they  have  lived  happily  together  ?  "  said 
the  stranger. 

"  Ay,"  said  Clemency.  "  No  two  people  ever  more 
so.     They  have  had  no  sorrow  but  this." 

She  raised  her  head  as  with  a  sudden  attention  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  she  was  recalling 
these  events,  and  looked  quickly  at  the  stranger. 
Seeing  that  his  face  was  turned  towards  the  window, 
and  that  he  seemed  intent  upon  the  prospect,  she 
made  some  eager  signs  to  her  husband,  and  pointed 
to  the  bill,  and  moved  her  mouth  as  if  she  were  re- 
peating, with  great  energy,  one  word  or  phrase  to  him 
over  and  over  again.  As  she  uttered  no  sound,  and 
as  her  dumb  motions,  like  most  of  her  gestures,  were 
of  a  very  extraordinary  kind,  this  unintelligible  con- 
duct reduced  Mr.  Britain  to  the  confines  of  despair. 
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He  stared  at  the  table,  at  the  stranger,  at  the  spoons, 
at  his  wife  —  followed  hei-  pantomime  with  looks  of 
deep  amazement  and  perplexity  —  asked  in  the 
same  language  was  it  property  in  danger,  was  it  he 
in  danger,  was  it  she  ?  —  answered  her  signals  with 
other  signals  expressive  of  the  deepest  distress  and 
confusion — followed  the  motions  of  her  lips  — 
guessed  half  aloud  "  milk  and  Avater,"  "  monthly 
warning,"  "  mice  and  walnuts "  —  and  couldn't 
approach  her  meaning. 

Clemency  gave  it  up,  at  last,  as  a  hopeless 
attempt;  and,  moving  her  chair  by  very  slow 
degrees  a  little  nearer  to  the  stranger,  sat  with  her 
eyes  apparently  cast  down,  but  glancing  sharply  at 
him  now  and  then,  waiting  vmtil  he  should  ask 
some  other  question.  She  had  not  to  wait  long ;  for 
he  said  presently,  — 

"  And  what  is  the  after  history  of  the  young  lady 
who  went  away  ?     They  know  it,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Clemency  shook  her  head.  "  I've  heard,"  she 
said,  "  that  Doctor  Jeddler  is  thought  to  know  more 
of  it  than  he  tells.  Miss  Grace  has  had  letters 
from  her  sister,  saying  that  she  was  well  and  happy, 
and  made  much  happier  by  her  being  married  to  Mr. 
Alfred  :  and  has  written  letters  back.  But  there's 
a  mystery  about  her  life  and  fortunes  altogether, 
which  nothing  has  cleared  up  to  this  hour,  and 
which  —  " 

She  faltered  here,  and  stopped. 

"  And  which  —  "  repeated  the  stranger. 

"  —  Which  only  one  other  person,  I  believe, 
could  explain,"  said  Clemency,  drawing  her  breath 
quickly. 

"  Who  may  that  be  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

VOL.  II.-7. 
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"  Mr.  Michael  Warden ! "  answered  Clemency, 
almost  in  a  shriek :  at  once  conveying  to  her  hus- 
band what  she  would  have  had  him  understand 
before,  and  letting  Michael  Warden  know  that  he 
was  recognized. 

"You  remember-  me,  sir?"  said  Clemency,  trem- 
bling with  emotion.  "I  saw  just  now  you  did! 
You  remember  me  that  night  in  the  garden.  I  was 
with  her ! " 

"  Yes.     You  were,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  returned  Clemency.  "  Yes,  to  be  sure. 
This  is  my  husband,  if  you  please.  Ben,  my  dear 
Ben,  run  to  Miss  Grace  —  run  to  Mr.  Alfred  —  run 
somewhere,  Ben  !     Bring  somebody  here  directly  !  " 

"  Stay  !  "  said  Michael  Warden,  quietly  interpos- 
ing himself  between  the  door  and  Britain,  '•  What 
would  you  do  ?  " 

"  Let  them  know  that  you  are  here,  sir,"  an- 
swered Clemency,  clapping  her  hands  in  sheer  agita- 
tion. "  Let  them  know  that  they  may  hear  of  her 
from  your  own  lips ;  let  them  know  that  she  is  not 
quite  lost  to  them,  but  that  she  will  come  home 
again  yet  to  bless  her  father  and  her  loving  sister 
—  even  her  old  servant,  even  me,"  she  struck  her- 
self upon  the  breast  with  both  hands,  "  with  a  sight 
of  her  sweet  face.  Run,  Ben,  run  !  "  And  still  she 
pressed  him  on  towards  the  door,  and  still  Mr. 
Warden  stood  before  it,  with  his  hand  stretched 
out,  not  angrily,  but  sorrowfully. 

"Or,  perhaps,"  said  Clemency,  running  past  her 
husband,  and  catching  in  her  emotion  at  Mr. 
Warden's  cloak,  "  perhaps  she's  here  now ;  perhaps 
she's  close  by.  I  think,  from  your  manner,  she  is. 
Let  me  see  her,  sir,  if  you  please.     I  waited  on  her 
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when  she  was  a  little  child.  I  saw  her  grow  to  be 
the  jDiide  of  all  this  place.  I  knew  her  when  she 
was  Mr.  Alfred's  promised  wife.  I  tried  to  warn 
her  when  you  tempted  her  away.  I  know  what  her 
old  home  was  when  she  was  like  the  soul  of  it,  and 
how  it  changed  when  she  was  gone  and  lost.  Let 
me  speak  to  her,  if  you  please  !  " 

He  gazed  at  her  with  compassion,  not  unmixed 
with  wonder :  but  he  made  no  gesture  of  assent. 

"  I  don't  think  she  can  know,"  pursued  Clemency, 
"  how  truly  they  forgive  her ;  how  they  love  her ; 
what  joy  it  would  be  to  them  to  see  her  once  more. 
She  may  be  timorous  of  going  home.  Perhaps,  if 
she  sees  me,  it  may  give  her  new  heart.  Only  tell 
me  truly,  INIr.  Warden,  is  she  with  you  ?  " 

"  She  is  not,"  he  answered,  shaking  his  head. 

This  answer,  and  his  manner,  and  his  black  dress, 
and  his  coming  back  so  quietly,  and  his  announced 
intention  of  continuing  to  live  abroad,  explained  it 
all.     Marion  was  dead. 

He  didn't  contradict  her;  yes,  she  was  dead! 
Clemency  sat  down,  hid  her  face  upon  the  table, 
and  cried. 

At  that  moment  a  gray-headed  old  gentleman 
came  running  in :  quite  out  of  breath,  and  panting 
so  much  that  his  voice  was  scarcely  to  be  recognized 
as  the  voice  of  Mr.  Snitchey. 

"Good  Heaven,  Mr.  Warden!"  said  the  lawyer, 
taking  him  aside,  "what  wind  has  blown  — "  He 
was  so  blown  himself,  that  he  couldn't  get  on  any 
further  until  after  a  pause,  when  he  added  feebly, 
"you  here  ?" 

"An  ill  wind,  I  am  afraid,"  he  answered.  "If 
you  could  have  heard  what  has  just  passed  —  how  I 
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have  been  besought  and  entreated  to  perform  im- 
possibilities —  what  confusion  and  affliction  I  carry 
with  me !  " 

"  I  can  guess  it  all.  But  why  did  you  ever  come 
here,  my  good  sir  ?  "  retorted  Snitchey. 

"Come!  How  should  I  know  who  kept  the 
house  ?  When  I  sent  my  servant  on  to  you,  I 
strolled  in  here  because  the  place  was  new  to  me  ; 
and  I  had  a  natural  curiosity  in  everything  new  and 
old  in  these  old  scenes ;  and  it  was  outside  the  town 
I  wanted  to  communicate  with  you,  first,  before 
appearing  there.  I  wanted  to  know  what  people 
would  say  to  me.  I  see  by  your  manner  that  you 
can  tell  me.  If  it  were  not  for  your  confounded 
caution,  I  should  have  been  possessed  of  everything 
long  ago." 

"  Our  caution ! "  returned  the  lawyer,  "  speaking 
for  Self  and  Craggs  —  deceased,"  —  here  Mr. 
Snitchey,  glancing  at  his  hat-band,  shook  his  head, 
—  "how  can  you  reasonably  blame  us,  Mr.  Warden? 
It  was  understood  between  us  that  the  subject  was 
never  to  be  renewed,  and  that  it  wasn't  a  subject  on 
which  grave  and  sober  men  like  us  (I  made  a  note 
of  your  observations  at  the  time)  could  interfere. 
Our  caution,  too !  When  Mr.  Craggs,  sir,  went  down 
to  his  respected  grave  in  the  full  belief  —  " 

"  I  had  given  a  solemn  promise  of  silence  until  I 
should  return,  whenever  that  might  be,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Warden ;  "  and  I  have  kept  it." 

"  Well,  sir,  and  I  repeat  it,"  returned  Mr.  Snitchey, 
"  we  were  bound  to  silence  too.  We  were  bound  to 
silence  in  our  duty  towards  ourselves,  and  in  our 
duty  towards  a  variety  of  clients,  you  among  them, 
who  were  as  close  as  wax.     It  was  not  our  place  to 
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make  inquiries  of  you  on  such  a  delicate  subject. 
I  had  my  suspicions,  sir ;  but,  it  is  not  six  months 
since  I  have  known  the  truth,  and  been  assured  that 
you  k:»st  her." 

"By  whom  ?"  inquired  his  client. 

"By  Doctor  Jeddler  himself,  sir,  who  at  last 
reposed  that  confidence  in  me  voluntarily.  He,  and 
only  he,  has  known  the  whole  truth,  years  and  years." 

'•'  And  you  know  it  ?  "  said  his  client. 

"  I  do,  sir  !  "  replied  Snitchey ;  "  and  I  have  also 
reason  to  know  that  it  will  be  broken  to  her  sister 
to-morrow  evening.  They  have  given  her  that 
promise.  In  the  meantime,  perhaps  you'll  give  me 
the  honor  of  your  company  at  my  house;  being 
unexpected  at  your  own.  But,  not  to  run  the 
chance  of  any  more  such  difficulties  as  you  have 
had  here,  in  case  you  should  be  recognized  —  though 
you're  a  good  deal  changed ;  I  think  I  might  have 
passed  you  myself,  Mr.  Warden  —  we  had  better 
dine  here,  and  walk  on  in  the  evening.  It's  a  very 
good  place  to  dine  at,  Mr.  Warden  :  your  own 
i^roperty,  by  the  by.  Self  and  Craggs  (deceased) 
took  a  chop  here  sometimes,  and  had  it  very  com- 
fortably served.  Mr.  Craggs,  sir,"  said  Snitchey, 
shutting  his  eyes  tight  for  an  instant,  and  opening 
them  again,  "was  struck  off  the  roll  of  life  too 
soon." 

"  Heaven  forgive  me  for  not  condoling  with  you," 
returned  Michael  Warden,  passing  his  hand  across 
his  forehead,  "but  I'm  like  a  man  in  a  dream  at 
present.  I  seem  to  want  my  wits.  Mr.  Craggs  — 
yes  —  I  am  very  sorry  we  have  lost  Mr,  Craggs." 
But  he  looked  at  Clemency  as  he  said  it,  and  seemed 
to  sympathize  with  Ben,  consoling  her. 
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"  Mr.  Craggs,  sir,''  observed  Snitchey,  "  didn't 
find  life,  I  regret  to  say,  as  easy  to  have  and  to  hold 
as  his  theory  made  it  out,  or  he  would  have  been 
among  us  now.  It's  a  great  loss  to  me.  He  was 
my  right  arm,  my  right  leg,  my  right  ear,  my  right 
eye,  was  Mr.  Craggs.  I  am  paralytic  without  him. 
He  bequeathed  his  share  of  the  business  to  Mrs. 
Craggs,  her  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns. 
His  name  remains  in  the  Firm  to  this  hour.  I  try, 
in  a  childish  sort  of  way,  to  make  believe,  some- 
times, that  he's  alive.  You  may  observe  that  I 
speak  for  Self  and  Craggs  —  deceased,  sir  —  de- 
ceased," said  the  tender-hearted  attorney,  waving 
his  pocket-handkerchief. 

Michael  Warden,  who  had  still  been  observant  of 
Clemency,  turned  to  Mr.  Snitchey  when  he  ceased 
to  speak,  and  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"  Ah,  poor  thing ! "  said  Snitchey,  shaking  his 
head.  "Yes.  She  was  always  very  faithful  to 
Marion,  She  was  always  very  fond  of  her.  Pretty 
Marion!  Poor  Marion!  Cheer  up,  mistress  —  you 
are  married  now,  you  know,  Clemency." 

Clemency  only  sighed,  and  shook  her  head. 

"Well,  well!  Wait  till  to-morrow,"  said  the 
lawyer  kindly. 

"To-morrow  can't  bring  back  the  dead  to  life, 
mister,"  said  Clemency,  sobbing. 

"No.  It  can't  do  that,  or  it  would  bring  back 
Mr.  Craggs,  deceased,"  returned  the  lawyer.  "  But 
it  may  bring  some  soothing  circumstances ;  it  may 
bring  some  comfort.     Wait  till  to-morrow  ! " 

So  Clemency,  shaking  his  proffered  hand,  said  she 
would ;  and  Britain,  who  had  been  terribly  cast 
down  at  sight  of  his  despondent  wife  (which  was 
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like  the  business  hanging  its  head),  said  that  was 
right ;  and  Mr.  Snitchey  and  Michael  Warden  went 
upstairs ;  and  there  thej^  were  soon  engaged  in  a 
conversation  so  cautiously  conducted,  that  no  mur- 
mur of  it  was  audible  above  the  clatter  of  plates 
and  dishes,  the  hissing  of  the  frying-pan,  the  bub- 
bling of  saucepans,  the  low,  monotonous  waltzing  of 
the  jack  —  with  a  dreadful  click  every  now  and 
then,  as  if  it  had  met  with  some  mortal  accident  to 
its  head  in  a  fit  of  giddiness  —  and  all  the  other 
preparations  in  the  kitchen  for  their  dinner. 

To-morrow  was  a  bright  and  peaceful  day ;  and 
nowhere  were  the  autumn  tints  more  beautifully 
seen  than  from  the  quiet  orchard  of  the  Doctor's 
house.  The  snows  of  many  winter  nights  had 
melted  from  that  ground,  the  withered  leaves  of 
many  summer-times  had  rustled  there,  since  she 
had  fled.  The  honeysuckle  porch  was  green  again, 
the  trees  cast  bountiful  and  changing  shadows  on 
the  grass,  the  landscape  was  as  tranquil  and  serene 
as  it  had  ever  been ;  but  where  was  she  ? 

Not  there.  Kot  there.  She  would  have  been  a 
stranger  sight  in  her  old  home,  now,  even  than  that 
home  had  been  at  first  Avitliout  her.  But,  a  lady  sat 
in  the  familiar  place,  from  whose  heart  she  had 
never  passed  away  ;  in  whose  true  memory  she  lived, 
unchanging,  youthful,  radiant  with  all  promise  and 
all  hope  ;  in  whose  affection  —  and  it  was  a  mother's 
now,  there  was  a  cherished  little  daughter  playing 
by  her  side  —  she  had  no  rival,  no  successor ;  upon 
whose  gentle  lips  her  name  was  trembling  then. 

The  spirit  of  the  lost  girl  looked  out  of  those 
eyes.     Those  eyes  of  Grace,  her  sister,  sitting  with 
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her  husband  in  the  orchard,  on  their  wedding-day, 
and  his  and  Marion's  birthday. 

He  had  not  become  a  great  man;  he  had  not 
grown  rich;  he  had  not  forgotten  the  scenes  and 
friends  of  his  youth ;  he  had  not  fulfilled  any  one 
of  the  Doctor's  old  predictions.  But,  in  his  useful, 
patient,  unknown  visiting  of  poor  men's  homes ; 
and  in  his  watching  of  sick-beds ;  and  in  his  daily 
knowledge  of  the  gentleness  and  goodness  flowering 
the  by-paths  of  this  world,  not  to  be  trodden  down 
beneath  the  heavy  foot  of  poverty,  but  springing  up, 
elastic,  in  its  track,  and  making  its  way  beautiful ; 
he  had  better  learned  and  proved,  in  each  succeed- 
ing year,  the  truth  of  his  old  faith.  The  manner  of 
his  life,  though  quiet  and  remote,  had  shown  him 
how  often  men  still  entertained  angels  unawares,  as 
in  the  olden  time  ;  and  how  the  most  unlikely  forms 
—  even  some  tlaat  were  mean  and  ugly  to  the  view, 
and  poorly  clad  —  became  irradiated  by  the  couch 
of  sorrow,  want,  and  pain,  and  changed  to  minister- 
ing spirits  with  a  glory  round  their  heads. 

He  lived  to  better  purpose  on  the  altered  battle- 
ground, perhaps,  than  if  he  had  contended  restlessly 
in  more  ambitious  lists ;  and  he  was  happy  with  his 
wife,  dear  Grace. 

And  Marion.     Had  he  forgotten  her  ? 

"The  time  has  flown,  dear  Grace,"  he  said,  "since 
then  ;  "  they  had  been  talking  of  that  night ;  "  and 
yet  it  seems  a  long  while  ago.  We  count  by  changes 
and  events  within  us.     Not  by  years." 

"Yet  we  have  years  to  count  by,  too,  since 
Marion  was  with  us,"  returned  Grace.  "  Six  times, 
dear  husband,  counting  to-night  as  one,  we  have  sat 
here  on  her  birthday,  and  spoken  together  of  that 
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happy  return,  so  eagerly  expected  and  so  long 
deferred.  Ah !  when  will  it  be  ?  When  will 
it  be  ?  " 

Her  husband  attentively  observed  her,  as  the  tears 
collected  in  her  eyes  ;  and,  drawing  nearer,  said,  — 

"But  Marion  told  you,  in  that  farewell  letter 
which  she  left  for  you  upon  jomt  table,  love,  and 
which  you  read  so  often,  that  years  must  pass  away 
before  it  could  be.     Did  she  not? " 

She  took  a  letter  from  her  breast,  and  kissed  it, 
and  said  "  Yes." 

"  That  through  those  intervening  years,  however 
happy  she  might  be,  she  would  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  you  would  meet  again,  and  all  would  be 
made  clear  ;  and  that  she  prayed  you  trustfully  and 
hopefully  to  do  the  same.  The  letter  runs  so,  does 
it  not,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Alfred." 

"  And  every  other  letter  she  has  written  since  ?  " 

"  Except  the  last  —  some  months  ago  —  in  which 
she  spoke  of  you,  and  what  you  then  knew,  and 
what  I  was  to  learn  to-night." 

He  looked  towards  the  sun,  then  fast  declining, 
and  said  that  the  appointed  time  was  sunset. 

"  Alfred  ! "  said  Grace,  laying  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  earnestly,  "there  is  something  in  this 
letter  —  this  old  letter,  which  you  say  I  read  so 
often  —  that  I  have  never  told  you.  But  to-night, 
dear  husband,  with  that  sunset  drawing  near,  and 
all  our  life  seeming  to  soften  and  become  hushed 
with  the  departing  day,  I  cannot  keep  it  secret." 

"What  is  it,  love?" 

"  When  Marion  went  away,  she  wrote  me,  here,  that 
you  had  once  left  her  a  sacred  trust  to  me.  and  that 
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now  she  left  you,  Alfred,  such  a  trust  in  my  hands  : 
praying  and  beseeching  uie,  as  I  loved  hex-,  and  as 
I  loved  you,  not  to  reject  the  affection  she  believed 
(she  knew,  she  said)  you  would  transfer  to  me  when 
the  new  wound  was  healed,  but  to  encourage  and 
return  it." 

"  —  And  make  me  a  proud  and  happy  man  again, 
Grace.     Did  she  say  so  ?  " 

"  She  meant,  to  make  myself  so  blessed  and  hon- 
ored in  your  love,"  was  his  wife's  answer  as  he  held 
her  in  his  arms. 

"  Hear  me,  my  dear  ! "  he  said.  —  "  No.  Hear 
me  so  ! "  —  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  gently  laid  the  head 
she  had  raised  again  upon  his  shoulder.  "  I  know 
why  I  have  never  heard  this  passage  in  the  letter 
until  now.  I  know  why  no  trace  of  it  ever  showed 
itself  in  any  word  or  look  of  yours  at  that  time. 
I  know  why  Grace,  although  so  true  a  friend  to  me, 
was  hard  to  win  to  be  my  wife.  And  knowing  it, 
my  own !  I  know  the  priceless  value  of  the  heart 
I  gird  within  my  arms,  and  thank  God  for  the  rich 
possession  ! " 

She  wept,  but  not  for  sorrow,  as  he  pressed  her 
to  his  heart.  After  a  brief  space  he  looked  down  at 
the  child  who  was  sitting  at  their  feet,  playing  with 
a  little  basket  of  flowers,  and  bade  her  look  how 
golden  and  how  red  the  sun  was. 

"  Alfred ! "  said  Grace,  raising  her  head  quickly 
at  these  words.  "  The  sun  is  going  down.  You 
have  not  forgotten  what  I  am  to  know  before  it 
sets  ?  " 

"  You  are  to  know  the  truth  of  Marion's  history, 
my  love,"  he  answered. 

"  All  the  truth,"  she  said  imploringly.     "  Nothing 
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veiled  from  me  any  more.  That  was  the  promise. 
Was  it  not  ?  " 

"  It  was,"  he  answered. 

"  Before  the  sun  went  down  on  Marion's  birthday. 
And  you  see  it,  Alfred  ?     It  is  sinking  fast." 

He  put  his  arm  about  her  waist,  and,  looking 
steadily  into  her  eyes,  rejoined,  — 

"  That  truth  is  not  reserved  so  long  for  me  to  tell, 
dear  Grace.     It  is  to  come  from  other  lips." 

"  From  other  lips  ?  "  she  faintly  echoed. 

''  Yes.  I  know  your  constant  heart,  I  know  how 
brave  you  are,  I  know  that  to  you  a  word  of  prepa- 
ration is  enough.  You  have  said,  truly,  that  the 
time  is  come.  It  is.  Tell  me  that  you  have  present 
fortitude  to  bear  a  trial  —  a  surprise  —  a  shock : 
and  the  messenger  is  waiting  at  the  gate." 

"  What  messenger  ?  "  she  said.  "  And  what 
intelligence  does  he  bring  ?  " 

"  I  am  pledged,"  he  answered  her,  preserving  his 
steady  look,  '^  to  say  no  more.  Do  you  think  you 
understand  me  ?  " 

''  I  am  afraid  to  think,"  she  said. 

There  was  that  emotion  in  his  face,  despite  its 
steady  gaze,  which  frightened  her.  Again  she  hid 
her  own  face  on  his  shoulder,  trembling,  and  en- 
treated him  to  pause — a  moment. 

"  Courage,  my  wife  !  When  you  have  firmness  to 
receive  the  messenger,  the  messenger  is  waiting  at 
the  gate.  The  sun  is  setting  on  Marion's  birthday. 
Courage,  courage,  Grace  ! " 

She  raised  her  head,  and,  looking  at  him,  told 
him  she  was  ready.  As  she  stood,  and  looked  upon 
him  going  away,  her  face  was  so  like  Marion's  as  it 
had  been  in  her  later  days  at  home,  that  it  was 
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wonderful  to  see.  He  took  the  child  with  him. 
She  called  her  back  —  she  bore  the  lost  girl's  name 
—  and  pressed  her  to  her  bosom.  The  little  crea- 
ture, being  released  again,  sped  after  him,  and 
Grace  was  left  alone. 

She  knew  not  what  she  dreaded,  or  what  hoped ; 
but  remained  there,  motionless,  looking  at  the 
porch  by  which  they  had  disappeared. 

Ah !  what  was  that  emerging  from  its  shadow ; 
standing  on  its  threshold  ?  That  figure,  with  its 
white  garments  rustling  in  the  evening  air  ;  its  head 
laid  down  upon  her  father's  breast,  and  pressed 
against  it  to  his  loving  heart  ?  Oh,  God  !  was  it  a 
vision  that  came  bursting  from  the  old  man's  arms, 
and  with  a  cry,  and  Avith  a  waving  of  its  hands,  and 
with  a  wild  precipitation  of  itself  upon  her  in  its 
boundless  love,  sank  down  in  her  embrace  ? 

"  Oh,  Marion,  Marion  !  Oh,  my  sister  !  Oh,  my 
heart's  dear  love  !  Oh,  joy  and  happiness  unutter- 
able, so  to  meet  again  !  " 

It  was  no  dream,  no  phantom  conjured  up  by 
hope  and  fear,  but  Marion,  sweet  Marion !  So 
beautiful,  so  happy,  so  unalloyed  by  care  and  trial, 
so  elevated  and  exalted  in  her  loveliness,  that,  as 
the  setting  sun  shone  brightly  on  her  upturned  face, 
she  might  have  been  a  spirit  visiting  the  earth  upon 
some  healing  mission. 

Clinging  to  her  sister,  who  had  dropped  upon  a 
seat  and  bent  down  over  her  —  and  smiling  through 
her  tears  —  and  kneeling  close  before  her,  with 
both  arms  twining  round  her,  and  never  turning  for 
an  instant  from  her  face  —  and  with  the  glory  of 
the  setting  sun  upon  her  brow,  and  with  the  soft 
tranquillity  of   evening  gathering  around  them  — 
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Marion  at  length  broke  silence ;  her  voice,  so  calm, 
low,  clear,  and  pleasant,  well  tuned  to  the  time. 

"  When  this  was  my  dear  home,  Grace,  as  it  will 
be  now  again  —  " 

"  Stay,  my  sweet  love  !  A  moment !  Oh,  Marion, 
to  hear  you  speak  again ! " 

She  could  not  bear  the  voice  she  loved  so  well, 
at  first. 

"  —  When  this  was  my  dear  home,  Grace,  as  it 
will  be  now  again,  I  loved  him  from  my  soul.  I 
loved  him  most  devotedly.  I  would  have  died  for 
him  though  I  was  so  young.  I  never  slighted  his 
affection,  in  my  secret  breast,  for  one  brief  instant. 
It  was  far  beyond  all  price  to  me.  Although  it  is 
so  long  ago,  and  past  and  gone,  and  everything  is 
wholly  changed,  I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  you, 
who  loved  so  well,  should  think  I  did  not  truly  love 
him  once.  I  never  loved  him  better,  Grace,  than 
when  he  left  this  very  scene  upon  this  very  day.  I 
never  loved  him  better,  dear  one,  than  I  did  that 
night  when  /left  here." 

Her  sister,  bending  over  her,  could  look  into  her 
face,  and  hold  her  fast. 

"  But  he  had  gained,  unconsciously,"  said  Marion, 
with  a  gentle  smile,  "  another  heart,  before  I  knew 
that  I  had  one  to  give  him.  That  heart  —  yours, 
my  sister !  —  was  so  yielded  up,  in  all  its  other 
tenderness,  to  me;  was  so  devoted,  and  so  noble; 
that  it  plucked  its  love  away,  and  kept  its  secret 
from  all  eyes  but  mine  —  ah  !  what  other  eyes  were 
quickened  by  such  tenderness  and  gratitude  ?  — 
and  was  content  to  sacrifice  itself  to  me.  But,  I 
knew  something  of  its  depths.  I  knew  the  struggle 
it  had  made.     I  knew  its  high,  inestimable  worth  to 
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him,  and  his  appreciation  of  it,  let  him  love  me  as 
he  would.  I  knew  the  debt  I  owed  it.  I  had  its 
great  example  every  day  before  me.  What  you 
had  done  for  me,  I  knew  that  I  could  do,  Grace,  if 
I  would,  for  you.  I  never  laid  my  head  down  on 
my  pillow,  but  I  prayed  with  tears  to  do  it.  I  never 
laid  my  head  down  on  my  pillow,  but  I  thought  of 
Alfred's  own  words  on  the  day  of  his  departure, 
and  how  truly  he  had  said  (for  I  knew  that,  know- 
ing you)  that  there  were  victories  gained  every  day, 
in  struggling  hearts,  to  which  these  fields  of  battle 
were  as  nothing.  Thinking  more  and  more  upon 
the  great  endurance  cheerfully  sustained,  and  never 
known  or  cared  for,  that  there  must  be,  every  day 
and  hour,  in  that  great  strife  of  which  he  spoke,  my 
trial  seemed  to  grow  light  and  easy.  And  He  who 
knows  our  hearts,  my  dearest,  at  this  moment,  and 
who  knows  there  is  no  drop  of  bitterness  or  grief  — 
of  anything  but  unmixed  happiness  —  in  mine, 
enabled  me  to  make  the  resolution  that  I  never 
would  be  Alfred's  wife.  That  he  should  be  my 
brother,  and  your  husband,  if  the  course  I  took 
could  bring  that  happy  end  to  pass ;  but  that  I 
never  would  (Grace,  I  then  loved  him  dearly, 
dearly ! )  be  his  wife ! " 

"  Oh,  Marion  !     Oh,  Marion  ! " 

"  I  had  tried  to  seem  indifferent  to  him ; "  and 
she  pressed  her  sister's  face  against  her  own ;  "  but 
that  was  hard,  and  you  were  always  his  true  advo- 
cate. I  had  tried  to  tell  you  of  my  resolution,  but 
you  would  never  hear  me  ;  you  would  never  under- 
stand me.  The  time  was  drawing  near  for  his  re- 
turn. I  felt  that  I  must  act  before  the  daily  inter- 
course between  us  was  renewed.     I  knew  that  one 
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great  pang,  undergone  at  that  time,  would  save 
lengthened  agony  to  all  of  us.  I  knew  that,  if  I 
went  away  then,  that  end  must  follow  which  has 
followed,  and  which  has  made  us  both  so  happy, 
Grace !  I  wrote  to  good  Aunt  Martha  for  a  refuge 
in  her  house  :  I  did  not  then  tell  her  all,  but  some- 
thing of  my  story,  and  she  freely  promised  it. 
While  I  was  contesting  that  step  with  myself,  and 
with  my  love  of  you  and  home,  Mr.  Warden,  brought 
here  by  an  accident,  became,  for  some  time,  our 
companion." 

''  I  have  sometimes  feared,  of  late  years,  that  this 
might  have  been,"  exclaimed  her  sister;  and  her 
countenance  was  ashy  pale.  *'  You  never  loved  him 
—  and  you  married  him  in  your  self-sacrifice  to 
me!" 

"He  was  then,"  said  Marion,  drawing  her  sister 
closer  to  her,  "on  the  eve  of  going  secretly  away 
for  a  long  time.  He  wrote  to  me  after  leaving  here ; 
told  me  what  his  condition  and  prospects  really 
were ;  and  offered  me  his  hand.  He  told  me  he  had 
seen  I  was  not  happy  in  the  prospect  of  Alfred's 
return.  I  believe  he  thought  my  heart  had  no  part 
in  that  contract;  perhaps  thought  I  might  have 
loved  him  once,  and  did  not  then  ;  perhaps  thought 
that,  when  I  tried  to  seem  indifferent,  I  tried  to 
hide  indifference  —  I  cannot  tell.  But  I  wished 
that  you  should  feel  me  wholly  lost  to  Alfred  — 
hopeless  to  him  —  dead.  Do  you  understand  me, 
love  ?  " 

Her  sister  looked  into  her  face  attentively.  She 
seemed  in  doubt. 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Warden,  and  confided  in  his  honor ; 
charged  him  with  my  secret  on  the  eve  of  his  and 
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my  departure.  He  kept  it.  Do  you  understand 
me,  dear?" 

Grace  looked  confusedly  upon  her.  She  scarcely 
seemed  to  hear. 

"  My  love,  my  sister  !  "  said  Marion,  "  recall  your 
thoughts  a  moment ;  listen  to  me.  Do  not  look  so 
strangely  on  me.  There  are  countries,  dearest, 
where  those  who  would  abjure  a  misplaced  passion, 
or  would  strive  against  some  cherished  feeling  of 
their  hearts  and  conquer  it,  retire  into  a  hopeless 
solitude,  and  close  the  world  against  themselves 
and  worldly  loves  and  hopes  forever.  When  women 
do  so,  they  assume  that  name  which  is  so  dear  to 
you  and  me,  and  call  each  other  Sisters.  But,  there 
may  be  sisters,  Grace,  who,  in  the  broad  world  out- 
of-doors,  and  underneath  its  free  sky,  and  in  its 
crowded  places,  and  among  its  busy  life,  and  trying 
to  assist  and  cheer  it,  and  to  do  some  good,  learn 
the  same  lesson;  and  who,  with  hearts  still  fresh 
and  young,  and  open  to  all  happiness  and  means  of 
happiness,  can  say  the  battle  is  long  past,  the 
victory  long  won.  And  such  a  one  am  I !  You 
understand  me  now  ?  " 

Still  she  looked  fixedly  upon  her,  and  made  no 
reply. 

*'  Oh,  Grace,  dear  Grace  !  "  said  Marion,  clinging 
yet  more  tenderly  and  fondly  to  that  breast  from 
which  she  had  been  so  long  exiled,  "if  you  were 
not  a  happy  wife  and  mother  —  if  I  had  no  little 
namesake  here  —  if  Alfred,  my  kind  brother,  were 
not  your  own  fond  husband  —  from  whence  could  I 
derive  the  ecstasy  I  feel  to-night  ?  But,  as  I  left 
here,  so  I  have  returned.  My  heart  has  known  no 
other  love,  my  hand  has  never  been  bestowed  apart 
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from  it.  I  am  still  your  maiden  sister,  unmarried, 
unbetrothed :  your  own  old  loving  Marion,  in  whose 
affection  you  exist  alone  and  have  no  partner, 
Grace ! " 

She  understood  her  now.  Her  face  relaxed ;  sobs 
came  to  her  relief;  and,  falling  on  her  neck,  she 
Avept  and  wept,  and  fondled  her  as  if  she  were  a 
child  again. 

When  they  were  more  composed,  they  found  that 
the  Doctor,  and  his  sister,  good  Aunt  Martha,  were 
standing  near  at  hand,  with  Alfred. 

"  This  is  a  weary  day  for  me,"  said  good  Aunt 
Martha,  smiling  through  her  tears  as  she  embraced 
her  nieces  ;  "  for  I  lose  my  dear  companion  in  mak- 
ing you  all  happy ;  and  what  can  you  give  me  in 
return  for  my  Marion  ?  " 

"  A  converted  brother,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"That's  something,  to  be  sure,"  retorted  Aunt 
Martha,  "in  such  a  farce  as  — " 

•^  No,  pray  don't,"  said  the  Doctor  penitently. 

"  Well,  I  won't,"  replied  Aunt  Martha.  "  But  I 
consider  myself  ill  used.  I  don't  know  what's  to 
become  of  me  without  my  INIarion,  after  we  have 
lived  together  half  a  dozen  years." 

"You  must  come  and  live  here,  I  sujDpose," 
replied  the  Doctor.  "We  shan't  quarrel  now, 
Martha." 

"  Or  you  must  get  married,  aunt,"  said  Alfred. 

"Indeed,"  returned  the  old  lady,  "I  think  it 
might  be  a  good  speculation  if  I  were  to  set  my  cap 
at  Michael  Warden,  who,  I  hear,  is  come  home  much 
the  better  for  his  absence  in  all  respects.  But,  as  I 
knew  him  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  I  was  not  a  very 
young  woman  then,  perhaps  he  mightn't  respond. 

VOL.  II.-S. 
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So  I'll  make  up  my  mind  to  go  and  live  with  Marion 
when  she  marries,  and  until  then  (it  will  not  be  very 
long,  I  dare  say)  to  live  alone.  What  do  you  saj-, 
brother  ?  " 

"I  have  a  great  mind  to  say  it's  a  ridiculous 
world  altogether,  and  there's  nothing  serious  in  it," 
observed  the  poor  old  Doctor. 

"You  might  take  twenty  affidavits  of  it  if  you 
chose,  Anthony,"  said  his  sister;  "but  nobody 
wovild  believe  you  with  such  eyes  as  those." 

"  It's  a  world  full  of  hearts,"  said  the  Doctor, 
hugging  his  younger  daughter,  and  bending  across 
her  to  hug  Grace  —  for  he  couldn't  separate  the 
sisters ;  "  and  a  serious  world,  with  all  its  folly  — 
even  with  mine,  which  was  enough  to  have  swamped 
the  whole  globe ;  and  it  is  a  world  on  which  the  sun 
never  rises,  but  it  looks  upon  a  thousand  bloodless 
battles  that  are  some  set-off  against  the  miseries  and 
wickedness  of  Battle-Fields ;  and  it  is  a  world  we 
need  be  careful  how  we  libel.  Heaven  forgive  us,  for 
it  is  a  world  of  sacred  mysteries,  and  its  Creator 
only  knows  what  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  His 
lightest  image ! " 

You  would  not  be  the  better  pleased  with  my  rude 
pen,  if  it  dissected  and  laid  open  to  your  view  the 
transports  of  this  family,  long  severed  and  now 
reunited.  Therefore,  I  will  not  follow  the  poor 
Doctor  through  his  humbled  recollection  of  the  sor- 
row he  had  had  when  Marion  was  lost  to  him  ;  nor 
will  I  tell  how  serious  he  had  found  that  world  to 
be  in  which  some  love,  deep-anchored,  is  the  portion 
of  all  human  creatures ;  nor,  how  such  a  trifle  as  the 
absence   of    one   little   unit   in   the    great    absurd 
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account  had  stricken  him  to  the  ground.  Nor,  how, 
in  compassion  for  his  distress,  his  sister  had,  long 
ago,  revealed  the  truth  to  him  by  slow  degrees,  and 
brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  heart  of  his 
self-banished  daughter,  and  to  that  daughter's  side. 

Nor,  how  Alfred  Heathfield  had  been  told  the 
truth,  too,  in  the  course  of  that  then  current  year ; 
and  Marion  had  seen  him,  and  had  promised  him, 
as  her  brother,  that  on  her  birthday,  in  the  evening, 
Grace  should  know  it  from  her  lips  at  last. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Snitchey, 
looking  into  the  orchard,  "but  have  I  liberty  to 
come  in  ?  " 

Without  waiting  for  permission,  he  came  straight 
to  Marion,  and  kissed  her  hand  quite  joyfully. 

"If  Mr.  Craggs  had  been  alive,  my  dear  Miss 
Marion,"  said  Mr.  Snitchey,  "he  would  have  had 
great  interest  in  this  occasion.  It  might  have  sug- 
gested to  him,  Mr.  Alfred,  that  our  life  is  not  too 
easy,  perhaps ;  that,  taken  altogether,  it  will  bear 
any  little  smoothing  we  can  give  it ;  but  Mr.  Craggs 
was  a  man  who  could  endure  to  be  convinced,  sir. 
He  was  always  open  to  conviction.  If  he  were  open 
to  conviction,  now,  I —  This  is  weakness.  Mrs. 
Snitchey,  my  dear,"  —  at  his  summons  that  lady 
appeared  from  behind  the  door,  —  "  you  are  among 
old  friends." 

]Mrs.  Snitchey,  having  delivered  her  congratula- 
tions, took  her  husband  aside. 

"  One  moment,  ]Mr.  Snitchey,"  said  that  lady. 
"  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  rake  up  the  ashes  of  the 
departed." 

"  No,  my  dear,"  returned  her  husband. 

"  Mr.  Craggs  is  —  " 
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"  Yes,  my  dear,  he  is  deceased,"  said  Mr.  Snitchey. 

"But  I  ask  you  if  you  recollect,"  pursued  his  wife, 
"  that  evening  of  the  ball  ?  I  only  ask  you  that. 
If  you  do ;  and  if  your  memory  has  not  entirely 
failed  you,  Mr.  Snitchey  ;  and  if  you  are  not  abso- 
lutely in  your  dotage;  I  ask  you  to  connect  this 
time  with  that — to  remember  how  I  begged  and 
prayed  you,  on  my  knees  —  " 

"  Upon  your  knees,  my  dear  !  "  said  Mr.  Snitchey. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Snitchey  confidently,  "  and  you 
know  it  —  to  beware  of  that  man  —  to  observe  his 
eye  —  and  now  to  tell  me  whether  I  was  right,  and 
whether  at  that  moment  he  knew  secrets  which  he 
didn't  choose  to  tell." 

"Mrs.  Snitchey,"  returned  her  husband  in  her 
ear,  "madam.  Did  you  ever  observe  anything  in 
my  eye  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Snitchey  sharply.  "  Don't  flatter 
yourself." 

"Because,  ma'am,  that  night,"  he  continued, 
twitching  her  by  the  sleeve,  "  it  happens  that  we 
both  knew  secrets  which  we  didn't  choose  to  tell,  and 
both  knew  just  the  same  professionally.  And  so 
the  less  you  say  about  such  things  the  better,  Mrs. 
Snitchey  ;  and  take  this  as  a  warning  to  have  wiser 
and  more  charitable  eyes  another  time.  Miss 
Marion,  I  brought  a  friend  of  yours  along  with  me. 
Here  !     Mistress  !  " 

Poor  Clemency,  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  came 
slowly  in,  escorted  by  her  husband ;  the  latter  dole- 
ful with  the  presentiment  that,  if  she  abandoned 
herself  to  grief,  the  Nutmeg  Grater  was  done 
for. 

"  Now,  mistress,"  said  the  lawyer,  checking  Marion 
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as  she  ran  towards  her,  and  interposing  himself 
between  them,  "  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  The  matter ! "  cried  poor  Clemency.  —  When, 
looking  up  in  wonder,  and  in  indignant  remon- 
strance, and  in  the  added  emotion  of  a  great  roar 
from  Mr.  Britain,  and  seeing  that  sweet  face  so  well 
remembered  close  before  her,  she  stared,  sobbed, 
laughed,  cried,  screamed,  embraced  her,  held  her 
fast,  released  her,  fell  on  Mr.  Snitchey  and  embraced 
him  (much  to  Mrs.  Snitchey's  indignation),  fell  on 
the  Doctor  and  embraced  him,  fell  on  Mr.  Britain 
and  embraced  him,  and  concluded  by  embracing 
herself,  throwing  her  apron  over  her  head,  and  going 
into  hysterics  behind  it. 

A  stranger  had  come  into  the  orchard  after  Mr. 
Snitchey,  and  had  remained  apart,  near  the  gate, 
without  being  observed  by  any  of  the  group ;  for 
they  had  little  spare  attention  to  bestow,  and  that 
had  been  monopolized  by  the  ecstasies  of  Clemency. 
He  did  not  appear  to  wish  to  be  observed,  but  stood 
alone  with  downcast  eyes ;  and  there  was  an  air  of 
dejection  about  him  (though  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
a  gallant  appearance),  which  the  general  happiness 
rendered  more  remarkable. 

None  but  the  quick  eyes  of  Aunt  Martha,  how- 
ever, remarked  him  at  all ;  but,  almost  as  soon  as 
she  espied  him,  she  was  in  conversation  with  him. 
Presently,  going  to  where  Marion  stood  with  Grace 
and  her  little  namesake,  she  whispered  something 
in  Marion's  ear,  at  which  she  started,  and  appeared 
surprised ;  but,  soon  recovering  from  her  confusion, 
she  timidly  approached  the  stranger,  in  Aunt 
Martha's  company,  and  engaged  in  conversation 
with  him  too. 
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"  Mr.  Britain,"  said  the  lawyer,  putting  his  Iiand 
in  his  pocket,  and  bringing  out  a  legal-looking  docu- 
ment while  this  was  going  on,  "  I  congratulate  you. 
You  are  now  the  whole  and  sole  proprietor  of  that 
freehold  tenement,  at  present  occupied  and  held  by 
yourself  as  a  licensed  tavern,  or  house  of  public 
entertainment,  and  commonly  called  or  known  by 
the  sign  of  the  Nutmeg  Grater.  Your  wife  lost  one 
house  through  my  client,  Mr.  Michael  Warden  ;  and 
now  gains  another.  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
canvassing  you  for  the  county,  one  of  these  fine 
mornings." 

"  Would  it  make  any  difference  in  the  vote  if  the 
sign  was  altered,  sir  ?  "  asked  Britain. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the  lawyer. 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Britain,  handing  him  back  the 
conveyance,  "just  clap  in  the  words,  'and  Thimble,' 
will  you  be  so  good  ?  and  I'll  have  the  two  mottoes 
painted  up  in  the  parlor,  instead  of  my  wife's 
portrait." 

"  And  let  me,"  said  a  voice  behind  them  ;  it  was 
the  stranger's  —  Michael  Warden's ;  "  let  me  claim 
the  benefit  of  those  inscriptions.  Mr.  Heathfield 
and  Doctor  Jeddler,  I  might  have  deeply  wronged 
you  both.  That  I  did  not  is  no  virtue  of  my  own. 
I  will  not  say  that  I  am  six  years  wiser  than  I  was, 
or  better.  But  I  have  known,  at  any  rate,  that  term 
of  self-reproach.  I  can  urge  no  reason  why  you 
should  deal  gently  with  me.  I  abused  the  hospi- 
tality of  this  house;  and  learned  my  own  demerits, 
with  a  shame  I  never  have  forgotten,  yet  with  some 
profit  too,  I  would  fain  hope,  from  one,"  he  glanced 
at  Marion,  "  to  whom  I  made  my  humble  supplica- 
tion for  forgiveness,  when  I  knew  her  merit  and  my 
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deep  unworthiuess.  In  a  few  daj^s  I  shall  quit  this 
place  forever.  I  entreat  your  pardon.  Do  as  you 
would  be  done  by  !     Forget  and  Forgive  !  " 

Time  —  from  whom  I  had  the  latter  portion  of 
this  story,  and  with  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  of  some  five  and  thirty  years' 
duration  —  informed  me,  leaning  easily  upon  his 
scythe,  that  Michael  Warden  never  went  away  again, 
and  never  sold  his  house,  but  opened  it  afresh, 
maintained  a  golden  mean  of  hospitality,  and  had 
a  wife,  the  pride  and  honor  of  that  country-side, 
whose  name  was  Marion.  But,  as  I  have  observed 
that  Time  confuses  facts  occasionally,  I  hardly 
know  what  weight  to  give  to  his  authority. 


THE   HAUNTED   MAN, 

AXD   THE    GHOST'S   BAEGAIN. 


=t'U 


EvEKYBODY  Said  so. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert 
that  what  everybody  says  must 
be  true.  Everybody  is,  often, 
as  likely  to  be  wroug  as  right. 
In  the  general  experience,  every- 
body has  been  wrong  so  often, 
and  it  has  taken,  in  most  in- 
stances, such  a  weary  while  to 


find  out  how  wrong,  that  authority  is  proved  to  be 
fallible.  Everybody  may  sometimes  be  right ;  "  but 
thafs  no  rule,"  as  the  ghost  of  Giles  Scroggins  says 
in  the  ballad. 
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The  dread  word,  Ghost,  recalls  me. 

Everybody  said  he  looked  like  a  haunted  man. 
The  extent  of  my  present  claim  for  everybody  is, 
that  they  were  so  far  right.     He  did. 

Who  could  have  seen  his  hollow  cheek ;  his 
sunken,  brilliant  eye ;  his  black-attired  figure,  inde- 
finably grim,  although  well  knit  and  well  propor- 
tioned; his  grizzled  hair  hanging,  like  tangled 
seaweed,  about  his  face,  —  as  if  he  had  been,  through 
his  whole  life,  a  lonely  mark  for  the  chafing  and 
beating  of  the  great  deep  of  humanity,  —  but  might 
have  said  he  looked  like  a  haunted  man  ? 

Who  could  have  observed  his  manner,  taciturn, 
thoughtful,  gloomy,  shadowed  by  habitual  reserve, 
retiring  always,  and  jocund  never,  with  a  distraught 
air  of  reverting  to  a  bygone  place  and  time,  or  of 
listening  to  some  old  echoes  in  his  mind,  but  might 
have  said  it  was  the  manner  of  a  haunted  man  ? 

Who  could  have  heard  his  voice,  slow-speaking, 
deep,  and  grave,  with  a  natural  fulness  and  melody 
in  it  which  he  seemed  to  set  himself  against  and 
stop,  but  might  have  said  it  was  the  voice  of  a 
haunted  man  ? 

Who  that  had  seen  him  in  his  inner  chamber,  part 
library  and  part  laboratory,  —  for  he  was,  as  the 
world  knew,  far  and  wide,  a  learned  man  in  chemis- 
try, and  a  teacher  on  whose  lips  and  hands  a  crowd 
of  aspiring  ears  and  eyes  hung  daily,  —  who  that 
had  seen  him  there,  upon  a  winter  night,  alone,  sur- 
rounded by  his  drugs  and  instruments  and  books  ; 
the  shadow  of  his  shaded  lamp  a  monstrous  beetle 
on  the  wall,  motionless  among  a  crowd  of  spectral 
shapes  raised  there  by  the  flickering  of  the  fire  upon 
the  quaint  objects  around  him  ;  some  of  these  phan- 
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toms  (the  reflections  of  glass  vessels  that  held 
liquids)  trembling  at  heart  like  things  that  knew 
his  power  to  unconibine  them,  and  to  give  back 
their  component  parts  to  fire  and  vapor; — who 
that  had  seen  him  then,  his  work  done,  and  he  pon- 
dering in  his  chair  before  the  rusted  grate  and  red 
flame,  moving  his  thin  mouth  as  if  in  speech,  but 
silent  as  the  dead,  would  not  have  said  that  the 
man  seemed  haunted,  and  the  chamber  too  ? 

Who  might  not,  by  a  very  easy  flight  of  fancy, 
have  believed  that  everything  about  him  took  this 
haunted  tone,  and  that  he  lived  on  haunted  ground  ? 

His  dwelling  was  so  solitary  and  vault-like,  —  an 
old,  retired  part  of  an  ancient  endowment  for  stu- 
dents, once  a  brave  edifice  planted  in  an  open  place, 
but  now  the  obsolete  whim  of  forgotten  architects  ; 
smoke-age-and-weather-darkened,  squeezed  on  every 
side  by  the  overgrowing  of  the  great  city,  and 
choked,  like  an  old  well,  with  stones  and  bricks ;  its 
small  quadrangles,  lying  down  in  very  pits  formed 
by  the  streets  and  buildings,  which,  in  course  of 
time,  had  been  constructed  above  it's  heavy  chimney- 
stacks  ;  its  old  trees,  insulted  by  the  neighboring 
smoke,  which  deigned  to  droojD  so  low  when  it  was 
very  feeble,  and  the  weather  very  moody ;  its  grass- 
plots,  struggling  with  the  mildewed  earth  to  be 
grass,  or  to  win  any  show  of  compromise  ;  its  silent 
pavement,  unaccustomed  to  the  tread  of  feet,  and 
even  to  the  observation  of  eyes,  except  when  a  stray 
face  looked  down  from  the  upper  world,  wondering 
what  nook  it  was ;  its  sun-dial  in  a  little  bricked-up 
corner,  where  no  sun  had  straggled  for  a  hundred 
years,  but  where,  in  compensation  for  the  sun's 
neglect,  the  snow  would  lie  for  weeks  when  it  lay 
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nowhere  else,  and  the  black  east  wind  would  spin 
like  a  huge  humming-top,  when  in  all  other  places 
it  was  silent  and  still. 

His  dwelling  at  its  heart  and  core  —  within  doors 
—  at  his  fireside  —  was  so  lowering  and  old,  so 
crazy,  yet  so  strong,  with  its  worm-eaten  beams  of 
wood  in  the  ceiling,  and  its  sturdy  floor  shelving 
downward  to  the  great  oak  chimney-piece ;  so 
environed  and  hemmed  in  by  the  pressure  of  the 
town,  yet  so  remote  in  fashion,  age,  and  custom  ;  so 
quiet,  yet  so  thundering  with  echoes  when  a  distant 
voice  was  raised,  or  a  door  was  shut  —  echoes  not 
confined  to  the  many  low  passages  and  empty 
rooms,  but  rumbling  and  grumbling  till  they  were 
stifled  in  the  heavy  air  of  the  forgotten  Crypt 
where  the  Norman  arches  were  half  buried  in  the 
earth. 

You  should  have  seen  him  in  his  dwelling  about 
twilight,  in  the  dead  winter-time. 

When  the  wind  was  blowing  shrill  and  shrewd, 
with  the  going  down  of  the  blurred  sun.  When  it 
was  just  so  dark  as  that  the  forms  of  things  were 
indistinct  and  big  —  but  not  wholly  lost.  When 
sitters  by  the  fire  began  to  see  wild  faces  and 
figures,  mountains  and  abysses,  ambuscades  and 
armies,  in  the  coals.  When  people  in  the  streets 
bent  down  their  heads,  and  ran  before  the  weather. 
When  those  who  were  obliged  to  meet  it  were 
stopped  at  angry  corners,  stung  by  wandering  snow- 
flakes  alighting  on  the  lashes  of  their  eyes,  —  which 
fell  too  sparingly,  and  were  blown  away  too  quickly, 
to  leave  a  trace  upon  the  frozen  ground.  When 
windows  of  private  houses  closed  up  tight  and 
warm.     When  lighted  gas  began  to  burst  forth  in 
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the  busy  and  the  quiet  streets,  fast  blackening  other- 
Avise.  When  stra}^  pedestrians,  shivering  along  the 
latter,  looked  down  at  the  glowing  fires  in  kitchens, 
and  sharpened  their  sharp  appetites  by  sniffing  up 
the  fragrance  of  whole  miles  of  dinners. 

When  travellers  by  land  were  bitter  cold,  and 
looked  wearily  on  gloomy  landscapes,  rustling  and 
shuddering  in  the  blast.  When  mariners  at  sea, 
outlying  upon  icy  yards,  were  tossed  and  swung 
above  the  howling  ocean  dreadfully.  When  light- 
houses, on  rocks  and  headlands,  showed  solitary  and 
watchful ;  and  benighted  sea  birds  breasted  on 
against  their  ponderous  lanterns,  and  fell  dead. 
When  little  readers  of  story  books,  by  the  fire- 
light, trembled  to  think  of  Cassim  Baba  cut  into 
quarters,  hanging  in  the  Robbers'  Cave,  or  had 
some  small  misgivings  that  the  fierce  little  old 
woman,  with  the  crutch,  who  used  to  start  out  of 
the  box  in  the  merchant  Abudah's  bedroom,  might, 
one  of  these  nights,  be  found  upon  the  stairs,  in  the 
long,  cold,  dusky  journey  up  to  bed. 

When,  in  rustic  places,  the  last  glimmering  of 
daylight  died  away  from  the  ends  of  avenues ;  and 
the  trees,  arching  overhead,  were  sullen  and  black. 
When,  in  parks  and  woods,  the  high  wet  fern  and 
sodden  moss  and  beds  of  fallen  leaves,  and  trunks 
of  trees,  were  lost  to  view,  in  masses  of  impene- 
trable shade.  When  mists  arose  from  dyke,  and 
fen,  and  river.  When  lights  in  old  halls  and  in 
cottage  windows  were  a  cheerful  sight.  When  the 
mill  stopped,  the  wheelwright  and  the  blacksmith 
shut  their  workshops,  the  turnpike  gate  closed,  the 
plough  and  harrow  were  left  lonely  in  the  fields, 
the  laborer  and  team  went  home,  and  the  striking 
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of  the  church  clock  had  a  deeper  sound  tlian  at 
noon,  and  the  churchyard  wicket  woukl  be  swung 
no  more  that  night. 

When  twilight  everywhere  released  the  shadows, 
prisoned  up  all  day,  that  now  closed  in  and  gathered 
like  mustering  swai*ms  of  ghosts.  When  they 
stood  lowering  in  corners  of  rooms,  and  frowned 
out  from  behind  half-opened  doors.  When  the}^  had 
full  possession  of  unoccupied  apartments.  When 
they  danced  upon  the  floors,  and  walls,  and  ceilings 
of  inhabited  chambers  while  the  tire  was  low,  and 
withdrew  like  ebbing  waters  when  it  sprung  into  a 
blaze.  When  they  fantastically  mocked  the  shapes 
of  household  objects,  making  the  nurse  an  ogress, 
the  rocking-horse  a  monster,  the  wondering  child, 
half  scared  and  half  amused,  a  stranger  to  itself,  — 
the  very  tongs  upon  the  hearth  a  straddling  giant 
with  his  arms  akimbo,  evidently  smelling  the  blood 
of  Englishmen,  and  wanting  to  grind  people's 
bones  to  make  his  bread. 

When  these  shadows  brought  into  the  minds  of 
older  people  other  thoughts,  and  showed  them 
different  images.  When  they  stole  from  their  re- 
treats, in  the  likenesses  of  forms  and  faces  from 
the  past,  from  the  grave,  from  the  deep,  deep  gulf, 
where  the  things  that  might  have  been,  and  never 
were,  are  always  wandering. 

When  he  sat,  as  already  mentioned,  gazing  at  the 
fire.  When,  as  it  rose  and  fell,  the  shadows  went 
and  came.  When  he  took  no  heed  of  them  with 
his  bodily  eyes  ;  but,  let  them  come  or  let  them  go, 
looked  fixedly  at  the  fire.  You  should  have  seen 
him  then. 

When   the    sounds    that    had    arisen   with    the 
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shadows,  and  come  out  of  their  lurking-places  at 
the  twilight  summons,  seemed  to  make  a  deeper 
stillness  all  about  him.  When  the  wind  was  rum- 
bling in  the  chimney,  and  sometimes  crooning, 
sometimes  howling,  in  the  house.  When  the  old 
trees  outward  were  so  shaken  and  beaten  that  one 
querulous  old  rook,  unable  to  sleep,  protested  now 
and  then  in  a  feeble,  dozy,  high-up  "  Caw  !  "  When, 
at  intervals,  the  window  trembled,  the  rusty  vane 
upon  the  turret-top  complained,  the  clock  beneath 
it  recorded  that  another  quarter  of  an  hour  was 
gone,  or  the  fire  collapsed  and  fell  in  with  a  rattle. 

—  When  a  knock  came  at  his  door,  in  short,  as 
he  was  sitting  so,  and  roused  him. 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  said  he.  "  Come  in  !  " 
Surely  there  had  been  no  figure  leaning  on  the 
back  of  his  chair ;  no  face  looking  over  it.  It  is 
certain  that  no  gliding  footstep  touched  the  floor  as 
he  lifted  up  his  head  with  a  start,  and  spoke.  And 
yet  there  was  no  mirror  in  the  room  on  whose  surface 
his  own  form  could  have  cast  its  shadow  for  a  mo- 
ment :  and  Something  had  passed  darkly  and  gone  ! 
"I'm  humbly  fearful,  sir,"  said  a  fresh-colored 
busy  man,  holding  the  door  oj)en  with  his  foot  for 
the  admission  of  himself  and  a  wooden  tray  he 
carried,  and  letting  it  go  again  by  very  gentle  and 
careful  degrees,  when  he  and  the  tray  had  got  in, 
lest  it  should  close  noisily,  "  that  it's  a  good  bit  past 
the  time  to-night.  But  Mrs.  William  has  been 
taken  off  her  legs  so  often  — "' 

"  By  the  wind  ?     Ay  !  I  have  heard  it  rising." 
"  —  By  the  wind,  sir  —  that  it's  a  mercy  she  got 
home  at  all.     Oh,  dear,  yes !     Yes.     It  was  by  the 
wind,  Mr.  Redlaw.     By  the  wind." 

VOL.  II.-9. 
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He  had,  by  this  time,  put  down  the  tray  for 
dinner,  and  was  employed  in  lighting  the  lamp, 
and  spreading  a  cloth  on  the  table.  From  this 
employment  he  desisted  in  a  hurry,  to  stir  and  feed 
the  fire,  and  then  resumed  it ;  the  lamp  he  had 
lighted,  and  the  blaze  that  rose  under  his  hand,  so 
quickly  changing  the  appearance  of  the  room,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  mere  coming  in  of  his  fresh  red 
face  and  active  manner  had  made  the  pleasant 
alteration. 

"  Mrs.  William  is  of  course  subject  at  any  time, 
sir,  to  be  taken  off  her  balance  by  the  elements. 
She  is  not  formed  superior  to  tliatP 

"No,"  returned  Mr.  Eedlaw  good-naturedly, 
though  abruptly. 

"No,  sir.  Mrs.  "William  may  be  taken  off  her 
balance  by  Earth ;  as,  for  example,  last  Sunday 
week,  -when  sloppy  and  greasy,  and  she  going  out 
to  tea  with  her  newest  sister-in-law,  and  having  a 
pride  in  herself,  and  wishing  to  appear  perfectly 
spotless,  though  pedestrian.  Mrs.  William  may  be 
taken  off  her  balance  by  Air;  as  being  once  over- 
persuaded  by  a  friend  to  try  a  swing  at  Peckham 
Fair,  which  acted  on  her  constitution  instantly  like 
a  steamboat.  Mrs.  William  may  be  taken  off  her 
balance  by  Fire ;  as  on  a  false  alarm  of  engines  at 
her  mother's,  when  she  went  two  mile  in  her  night- 
cap. Mrs.  William  may  be  taken  off  her  balance 
by  Water;  as  at  Battersea,  when  rowed  into  the 
piers  by  her  young  nephew,  Charley  Swidger,  junior, 
aged  twelve,  which  had  no  idea  of  boats  whatever. 
But  these  are  elements.  Mrs.  William  must  be 
taken  out  of  elements  for  the  strength  of  her 
character  to  come  into  play." 
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As  he  stopped  for  a  reply,  the  reply  was  "  Yes," 
in  the  same  tone  as  before. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Oh,  dear,  yes  ! "  said  Mr.  Swidger, 
still  proceeding  with  his  preparations,  and  checking 
them  off  as  he  made  them.  '*  That's  where  it  is, 
sir.  That's  what  I  always  say  myself,  sir.  Such  a 
many  of  us  Swidgers  !  —  Pepper.  Why,  there's  my 
father,  sir,  superannuated  keeper  and  custodian  of 
this  Institution,  eigh-ty-seven  year  old.  He's  a 
Swidger !  —  Spoon." 

"True,  William,"  was  the  patient  and  abstracted 
answer  when  he  stopped  again. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  ]Mr.  Swidger.  ''That's  what  I 
always  say,  sir.  You  may  call  him  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  !  —  Bread.  Then  3'ou  come  to  his  successor, 
my  unworthy  self  —  Salt  —  and  Mrs.  William, 
Swidgers  both.  —  Knife  and  fork.  Then  you  come 
to  all  my  brothers  and  their  families,  Swidgers,  man 
and  woman,  boy  and  girl.  Why,  what  with  cousins, 
uncles,  aunts,  and  relationships  of  this,  that,  and 
t'other  degree,  and  what-not  degree,  and  marriages, 
and  lyings-in,  the  Swidgers  —  Tumbler  —  might 
take  hold  of  hands,  and  make  a  ring  round 
England  !  " 

Receiving  no  reply  at  all  here  from  the  thoughtful 
man  whom  he  addressed,  ]\Ir.  William  approached 
him  nearer,  and  made  a  feint  of  accidentally  knock- 
ing the  table  with  a  decanter  to  rouse  him.  Tlie 
moment  he  succeeded,  he  went  on,  as  if  in  great 
alacrity  of  acquiescence. 

''  Yes,  sir !  That's  just  what  I  say  myself,  sir, 
Mrs.  William  and  me  have  often  said  so.  '  There's 
Swidgers  enough,'  we  say,  'without  ozir  voluntary 
contributions.'  —  Butter.     In  fact,  sir,  my  father  is 
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a  family  in  himself  —  Casters  —  to  take  care  of ; 
and  it  happens  all  for  the  best  that  we  have  no 
child  of  our  own,  though  it's  made  Mrs.  William 
rather  quiet-like,  too.  Quite  ready  for  the  fowl  and 
mashed  potatoes,  sir  ?  Mrs.  William  said  she'd 
dish  in  ten  minutes  when  I  left  the  Lodge." 

"I  am  quite  ready,"  said  the  other,  waking  as 
from  a  dream,  and  walking  slowly  to  and  fro. 

"  Mrs.  William  has  been  at  it  again,  sir  ! "  said 
the  keeper,  as  he  stood  warming  a  plate  at  the  fire, 
and  pleasantly  shading  his  face  with  it.  Mr.  Red- 
law  stopped  in  his  walking,  and  an  expression  of 
interest  appeared  in  him. 

"  What  I  always  say  myself,  sir.  She  ^vill  do  it ! 
There's  a  motherly  feeling  in  JMrs.  William's  breast 
that  must  and  will  have  went." 

"  What  has  she  done  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,  not  satisfied  with  being  a  sort  of 
mother  to  all  the  young  gentlemen  that  come  up 
from  a  wariety  of  parts,  to  attend  your  courses  of 
lectures  at  this  ancient  foundation  —  It's  surpris- 
ing how  stone-chaney  catches  the  heat,  this  frosty 
weather,  to  be  sure  !  "  Here  he  turned  the  plates, 
and  cooled  his  fingers. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Mr.  Eedlaw. 

"  That's  just  what  I  say  myself,  sir,"  returned 
]\rr.  William,  speaking  over  his  shoulder,  as  if  in 
ready  and  delighted  assent.  '•  That's  exactly  where 
it  is,  sir !  There  ain't  one  of  our  students  but 
appears  to  regard  Mrs.  William  in  that  light.  Every 
day,  right  through  the  course,  they  put  their  heads 
into  the  Lodge,  one  after  another,  and  have  all  got 
something  to  tell  her,  or  something  to  ask  her. 
'  Swidge  '  is  the  appellation  by  which  they  speak  of 
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Mrs.  William  in  general,  among  themselves,  I'm 
told  ;  but  that's  what  I  say,  sir.  Better  be  called 
ever  so  far  out  of  j^our  name,  if  it's  done  in  real 
liking,  than  have  it  made  ever  so  much  of,  and  not 
cared  about !  What's  a  name  for  ?  To  know  a 
person  by.  If  Mrs.  William  is  known  by  some- 
thing better  than  her  name  —  I  allude  to  Mrs. 
William's  qualities  and  disposition  —  never  mind 
her  name,  though  it  is  Swidger,  by  rights.  Let  'em 
call  her  Swidge,  Widge,  Bridge  —  Lord  !  London 
Bridge,  Blackfriars,  Chelsea,  Putney,  Waterloo,  or 
Hammersmith  Suspension  —  if  they  like  !  " 

The  close  of  this  triumphant  oration  brought 
him  and  the  plate  to  the  table,  upon  which  he  half 
laid  and  half  dropped  it,  with  a  lively  sense  of  its 
being  thoroughly  heated,  just  as  the  subject  of  his 
praises  entered  the  room,  bearing  another  tray  and 
a  lantern,  and  followed  by  a  venerable  old  man  with 
long  gray  hair. 

]Mrs.  William,  like  'Mi:  William,  was  a  simple, 
imiocent-looking  person,  in  whose  smooth  cheeks 
the  cheerful  red  of  her  husband's  official  waistcoat 
was  very  pleasantly  repeated.  But  whereas  Mr. 
William's  light  hair  stood  on  end  all  over  his  head, 
and  seemed  to  draw  his  eyes  up  with  it  in  an  ex- 
cess of  bustling  readiness  for  anything,  the  dark 
brown  hair  of  Mrs.  William  was  carefully  smoothed 
down,  and  waved  away  under  a  trim,  tidy  cap,  in 
the  most  exact  and  quiet  manner  imaginable. 
Whereas  Mr.  William's  very  trousers  hitched  them- 
selves up  at  the  ankles,  as  if  it  were  not  in  their 
iron-gray  nature  to  rest  without  looking  about 
them,  Mrs.  William's  neatly  flowered  skirts  —  red 
and  white,  like  her  own  pretty  face  —  Avere  as  com- 
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posed  and  orderly  as  if  the  very  wind  that  blew 
so  hard  out-of-doors  could  not  disturb  one  of  their 
folds.  Whereas  his  coat  had  something  of  a  fly- 
away and  half-off  appearance  about  the  collar  and 
breast,  her  little  bodice  was  so  placid  and  neat,  that 
there  should  have  been  protection  for  her  in  it,  had 
she  needed  any,  with  the  roughest  people.  Who 
could  have  had  the  heart  to  make  so  calm  a  bosom 
swell  with  grief,  or  throb  with  fear,  or  flutter  with 
a  thought  of  shame  ?  To  whom  would  its  repose 
and  peace  have  not  appealed  against  disturbance, 
like  the  innocent  slumber  of  a  child  ? 

"Punctual,  of  course,  Milly,"  said  her  husband, 
relieving  her  of  the  tray,  "or  it  wouldn't  be  you. 
Here's  Mrs.  William,  sir  !  —  He  looks  lonelier  than 
ever  to-night,"  whispering  to  his  wife  as  he  was 
taking  the  tray,  "  and  ghostlier  altogether." 

Without  any  show  of  hurry  or  noise,  or  any  show 
of  herself  even,  she  was  so  calm  and  quiet,  Milly 
set  the  dishes  she  had  brought  upon  the  table, 
—  Mr.  William,  after  much  clattering  and  running 
about,  having  only  gained  possession  of  a  butter- 
boat of  gravy,  which  he  stood  ready  to  serve. 

"  AVhat  is  that  the  old  man  has  in  his  arms  ?  " 
asked  ]Mr.  Kedlaw  as  he  sat  down  to  his  solitary 
meal. 

"■  Holly,  sir,"  replied  the  quiet  voice  of  Milly. 

"  That's  what  I  say  myself,  sir,"  interposed  Mr. 
William,  striking  in  with  the  butter-boat.  "  Berries 
is  so  seasonable  to  the  time  of  year !  —  Brown 
gravy  ! " 

"Another  Christmas  come,  another  year  gone!" 
murmured  the  Chemist  with  a  gloomy  sigh.  "More 
figures  in  the  lengthening  sum  of  recollection  that 
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we  work  and  work  at  to  our 
torment,  till  Death  idly  jum- 
bles all  together,  and  rubs  all 
out.      So,    Philip  !  "    breaking 
otf,  and  raising  his  voice  as  he 
addressed  the  old  man  standing 
apart,  with  his  glistening  bur- 
den in  his  arms,  from  which  the 
quiet  Mrs.  William  took  small 
branches,  which  she 
noiselessly  trimmed  with 
her  scissors 
and  decora- 
t  e  d     the 
room  with, 
while    her 
aged    fath- 
er-in-law 
looked     on 
much  inter- 
ested in  the 
ceremony. 

"My  duty 
to  you,  sir," 
returned 
the  old  man. 
"Should 
have  spoke 
before,  sir, 
but  know 

your  ways,  Mr.  Eedlaw  —  proud  to  say  —  and  wait 
till  spoke  to  !  Merry  Christmas,  sir,  and  happy  new 
year,  and  many  of  'em.  Have  had  a  pretty  many 
of  "em  myself  —  ha,  ha!  —  and  may  take  the  liberty 
of  wishinc:  "em.     I'm  eiirhtv-sevcn  I" 
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'•'  Have  you  had  so  many  that  were  merry  and 
happy  ?  "  asked  the  other. 

"Ay,  sir,  ever  so  many,"  returned  the  old  man. 

"  Is  his  memory  impaired  with  age  ?  It  is  to  be 
expected  now,"  said  Mr.  Eedlaw,  turning  to  the  son, 
and  speaking  lower. 

"Not  a  morsel  of  it,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  William. 
"That's  exactly  what  I  say  myself,  sir.  There 
never  was  such  a  memory  as  my  father's.  He's  the 
most  wonderful  man  in  the  world.  He  don't  know 
what  forgetting  means.  It's  the  very  observation 
I'm  always  making  to  Mrs.  William,  sir,  if  you'll 
believe  me  !  " 

Mr.  Swidger,  in  his  jjolite  desire  to  seem  to 
acquiesce  at  all  events,  delivered  this  as  if  there 
were  no  iota  of  contradiction  in  it,  and  it  were  all 
said  in  unbounded  and  unqualified  assent. 

The  Chemist  pushed  his  plate  away,  and,  rising 
from  the  table,  walked  across  the  room  to  where  the 
old  man  stood  looking  at  a  little  sprig  of  holly  in 
his  hand. 

"It  recalls  the  time  when  many  of  those  years 
were  old  and  new,  then  ?  "  he  said,  observing  him 
attentively,  and  touching  him  on  the  shoulder. 
"  Does  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  many,  many  ! "  said  Philip,  half  awaking 
from  his  reverie.     "  I'm  eighty -seven  !  " 

"  Merry  and  happy,  was  it  ?  "  asked  the  Chemist 
in  a  low  voice.     "  Merry  and  happy,  old  man  ?  " 

"  Maybe  as  high  as  that,  no  higher,"  said  the  old 
man,  holding  out  his  hand  a  little  way  above  the 
level  of  his  knee,  and  looking  retrospectively  at  his 
questioner,  "  when  I  first  remember  'em !  Cold, 
sunshiny  day  it  was,  out  a-walking,  when  some  one 
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—  it  was  my  mother  as  sure  as  you  stand  there, 
though  I  don't  know  what  her  blessed  face  was  like, 
for  she  took  ill  and  died  that  Christmas-time  —  told 
me  they  were  food  for  birds.  The  pretty  little  fel- 
low thought  —  that's  me,  you  understand  —  that 
birds'  eyes  were  so  bright,  perhaps,  because  the 
berries  that  they  lived  on  in  the  winter  Avere  so 
bright.     I  recollect  that.     And  I'm  eighty-seven  ! " 

"  Merry  and  happy ! "  mused  the  other,  bending 
his  dark  eyes  upon  the  stooping  figure,  with  a  smile 
of  compassion.  '•'  Merry  and  happy  —  and  remem- 
ber well  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  ay  ! "  resumed  the  old  man,  catching  the 
last  words.  *•'  I  remember  'em  well  in  my  school- 
time,  year  after  year,  and  all  the  merry-making  that 
used  to  come  along  with  them.  I  was  a  strong  chap 
then,  Mr.  Redlaw ;  and,  if  you'll  believe  me,  hadn't 
my  match  at  football  within  ten  mile.  Where's  my 
son  William  ?  Hadn't  my  match  at  foot-ball,  Wil- 
liam, within  ten  mile  ! " 

"That's  what  I  always  say,  father!"  returned 
the  son  promptly,  and  with  great  respect.  "  You 
AKE  a  Swidger,  if  ever  there  was  one  of  the 
family ! " 

•'  Dear ! "  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head  as 
he  again  looked  at  the  holly.  ''His  mother  —  my 
son  AVilliam's  my  youngest  son  —  and  I  have  set 
among  'em  all,  boys  and  girls,  little  children  and 
babies,  many  a  year,  when  the  berries  like  these 
were  not  shining  half  so  bright  all  round  us  as 
their  bright  faces.  Many  of  'em  are  gone;  she's 
gone ;  and  my  son  George  (our  eldest,  who  was  her 
pride  more  than  all  the  rest !)  is  fallen  very  low : 
but  I  can  see  them,  when  I  look  liere,  alive  and 
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healthy,  as  they  used  to  be  in  those  days ;  and  I  can 
see  him,  thank  God,  in  his  innocence.  It's  a  blessed 
thing  to  me,  at  eighty-seven  !  " 

The  keen  look  that  had  been  fixed  upon  him  with 
so  much  earnestness  had  gradually  sought  the 
ground. 

*'  When  my  circumstances  got  to  be  not  so  good 
as  formerly,  through  not  being  honestly  dealt  by, 
and  I  first  come  here  to  be  custodian,"  said  the  old 
man  —  '•  which  was  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago  — 
where's  my  son  William  ?  More  than  half  a  cent- 
ury ago,  William  ! " 

"  That's  what  I  say,  father,"  replied  the  son,  as 
promptly  and  dutifully  as  before,  ''that's  exactly 
where  it  is.  Two  times  aught's  an  aught,  and  twice 
five  ten,  and  there's  a  hundred  of  'em." 

'•■  —  It  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  know  that  one  of 
our  founders  —  or,  more  correctly  speaking,"  said 
the  old  man,  with  a  great  glory  in  his  subject  and 
his  knowledge  of  it,  "one  of  the  learned  gentlemen 
that  helped  endow  us  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  for 
we  were  founded  afore  her  day  —  left  in  his  will, 
among  the  other  bequests  he  made  us,  so  much  to 
buy  holly,  for  garnishing  the  walls  and  windows 
come  Christmas.  There  was  something  homely 
and  friendly  in  it.  Being  but  strange  here  then, 
and  coming  at  Christmas-time,  we  took  a  liking  for 
his  very  picter  that  hangs  in  what  used  to  be, 
anciently,  afore  our  ten  poor  gentlemen  commuted 
for  an  annual  stipend  in  money,  our  great  Dinner 
Hall.  —  A  sedate  gentleman  in  a  peaked  beard,  with 
a  ruff  round  his  neck,  and  a  scroll  below  him,  in  old 
English  letters,  'Lord,  keep  my  memory  green!' 
You  know  all  about  him,  Mr.  Kedlaw  ?  " 
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"I  know  the  portrait  hangs  there,  Philip." 

"Yes,  sure,  it's  the  second  on  the  right,  above 
the  panelling.  I  was  going  to  say  —  he  has  helped 
to  keep  my  memory  green,  I  thank  him ;  for  going 
round  the  building  every  year,  as  I'm  a-doing  now, 
and  freshening  up  the  bare  rooms  with  these 
branches  and  berries,  freshens  up  my  bare  old 
brain.  One  year  brings  back  another,  and  that 
year  another,  and  those  others  numbers !  At  last, 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  birth-time  of  our  Lord  was 
the  birth-time  of  all  I  have  ever  had  affection  for, 
or  mourned  foi-,  or  delighted  in,  —  and  they're  a 
pretty  many,  for  I'm  eighty-seven ! " 

"Merry  and  happy,"  murmured  Redlaw  to  him- 
self. 

The  room  began  to  darken  strangely. 

"  So  you  see,  sir,"  pursued  old  Philip,  whose  hale 
wintry  cheek  had  warmed  into  a  ruddier  glow,  and 
whose  blue  eyes  had  brightened,  while  he  spoke, 
"  I  have  plenty  to  keep,  when  I  keep  this  present 
season.  Now,  where's  my  quiet  Mouse  ?  Chatter- 
ing's  the  sin  of  my  time  of  life,  and  there's  half  the 
building  to  do  yet,  if  the  cold  don't  freeze  us  first, 
or  the  wind  don't  blow  us  away,  or  the  darkness 
don't  swallow  us  up." 

The  quiet  Mouse  had  brought  her  calm  face  to 
his  side,  and  silently  taken  his  arm,  before  he 
finished  speaking. 

"  Come  away,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Mr. 
Redlaw  won't  settle  to  his  dinner,  otherwise,  till 
it's  cold  as  the  winter.  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me 
rambling  on,  sir,  and  I  wish  you  good-night,  and, 
once  again,  a  merry  —  " 

"  Stay  ! "  said  Mr.  Redlaw,  resuming  his  place  at 
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the  table,  more,  it  would  have  seemed  from  his 
manner,  to  reassure  the  old  keeper,  than  in  any 
remembrance  of  his  own  appetite.  "  Spare  me 
another  moment,  Philip.  William,  you  were  going 
to  tell  me  something  to  your  excellent  wife's  honor. 
It  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  her  to  hear  you  praise 
her.     What  was  it  ?  " 

"Why,  that's  where  it  is,  you  see,  sir,"  returned 
Mr.  William  Swidger,  looking  towards  his  wife  in 
considerable  embarrassment.  '•  Mrs.  William's  got 
her  eye  upon  me." 

"  But  you're  not  afraid  of  Mrs.  William's  eye  ?  " 

"Why,  no,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Swidger,  "that's 
what  I  say  myself.  It  wasn't  made  to  be  afraid  of. 
It  wouldn't  have  been  made  so  mild,  if  that  was  the 
intention.  But  I  wouldn't  like  to  —  Milly  ! — him, 
you  know.     Down  in  the  Buildings." 

Mr.  William,  standing  behind  the  table,  and  rum- 
maging disconcertedly  among  the  objects  upon  it, 
directed  persuasive  glances  at  Mrs.  William,  and 
secret  jerks  of  his  head  and  thumb  at  Mr.  Eedlaw, 
as  alluring  her  towards  him. 

"Him,  you  know,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  William. 
"  Down  in  the  Buildings.  Tell,  my  dear  !  You're 
the  works  of  Shakespeare  in  comparison  with  my- 
self. Down  in  the  Buildings,  you  know,  my  love. 
—  Student." 

"Student!"  repeated  Mr.  Redlaw,  raising  his 
head. 

"  That's  what  I  say,  sir ! "  cried  Mr.  William  in 
the  utmost  animation  of  assent.  "If  it  wasn't  the 
poor  student  down  in  the  Buildings,  why  should 
you  wish  to  hear  it  from  Mrs.  William's  lips  ?  Mrs. 
William,  my  dear  —  Buildings." 
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"I  didn't  know,"  said  Milly  with  a  quiet  frank- 
ness, free  from  any  haste  or  confusion,  '-that 
William  had  said  anything  about  it,  or  I  wouldn't 
have  come.  I  asked  him  not  to.  It's  a  sick  young 
gentleman,  sir  —  and  very  poor,  I  am  afraid  —  wlio 
is  too  ill  to  go  home  this  holiday-time,  and  lives, 
unknown  to  any  one,  in  but  a  common  kind  of 
lodging  for  a  gentleman,  down  in  Jerusalem  Build- 
ings.    That's  all,  sir." 

'•'  Why  have  I  never  heard  of  him  ? "  said  the 
Chemist,  rising  hurriedly.  "  Why  has  he  not  made 
his  situation  known  to  me  ?  Sick  !  —  Give  me  my 
hat  and  cloak.  Poor  !  —  What  house  ?  —  what 
immber  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  mustn't  go  there,  sir ! "  said  Milly, 
leaving  her  father-in-law,  and  calmly  confronting 
him  with  her  collected  little  face  and  folded 
hands. 

'•  Xot  go  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  ! "  said  jNIilly,  shaking  her  head  as 
at  a  most  manifest  and  self-evident  impossibility. 
« It  couldn't  be  thought  of  !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     Why  not  ?  " 

"Why,  you  see,  sir,"  said  Mr.  William  Swidger 
persuasively  and  confidentially,  "  that's  what  I  say. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  young  gentleman  would  never 
have  made  his  situation  known  to  one  of  his  own 
sex.  Mrs.  William  has  got  into  his  confidence,  but 
that's  quite  different.  They  all  confide  in  ]Mrs. 
William ;  they  all  trust  her.  A  man,  sir,  couldn't 
have  got  a  whisper  out  of  him ;  but  woman,  sir,  and 
Mrs.  William  combined  — ! " 

"  There  is  good-sense  and  delicacy  in  what  you 
say,  William,"  returned  Mr.  Redlaw,  observant  of 
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the  gentle  and  composed  face  at  his  shoulder.  And, 
laying  his  finger  on  his  lip,  he  secretly  put  his  purse 
into  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  sir ! "  cried  Milly,  giving  it  back 
again.  "  Worse  and  worse !  Couldn't  be  dreamed 
of!" 

Such  a  staid,  matter-of-fact  housewife  she  was, 
and  so  unruffled  by  the  momentary  haste  of  this 
rejection,  that,  an  instant  afterwards,  she  was  tidily 
picking  up  a  few  leaves  which  had  strayed  from 
between  her  scissors  and  her  apron  when  she  had 
arranged  the  holly. 

Finding,  when  she  rose  from  her  stooping  posture, 
that  Mr.  Redlaw  was  still  regarding  her  with  doubt 
and  astonishment,  she  quietly  repeated  —  looking 
about,  the  while,  for  any  other  fragments  that  might 
have  escaped  her  observation,  — 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  sir !  He  said  that  of  all  the  world 
he  would  not  be  known  to  you,  or  receive  help  from 
you  —  though  he  is  a  student  in  your  class.  I  have 
made  no  terms  of  secrecy  with  you,  but  I  trust  to 
your  honor  completely." 

"  Why  did  he  say  so  ?  " 

''  Indeed,  I  can't  tell,  sir,"  said  Milly,  after  think- 
ing a  little,  "because  I  am  not  at  all  clever,  you 
know ;  and  I  wanted  to  be  useful  to  him  in  making 
things  neat  and  comfortable  about  him,  and  em- 
ployed myself  that  way.  But  I  know  he  is  poor 
and  lonely,  and  I  think  he  is  somehow  neglected 
too.  —  How  dark  it  is  !  " 

The  room  had  darkened  more  and  more.  There 
was  a  very  heavy  gloom  and  shadow  gathering 
behind  the  Chemist's  cliair. 

"  What  more  about  him  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"  He  is  engaged  to  be  married  when  he  can  afford 
it,"  said  Milly,  "  and  is  studying,  I  think,  to  qualify 
himself  to  earn  a  living.  I  have  seen,  a  long  time, 
that  he  has  studied  hard,  and  denied  himself  mur-h. 
—  How  very  dark  it  is  !  " 

''It's  turned  colder,  too,"  said  the  old  man,  rub- 
bing his  hands.  '"There's  a  chill  and  dismal  feel- 
ing in  the  room.  Where's  my  son  William  ? 
William,  my  boy,  turn  the  lamp,  and  rouse  the 
fire  ! "' 

]\[illy's  voice  resumed,  like  quiet  music  very 
softly  played,  — 

'•'  He  muttered  in  his  broken  sleep  3'esterday  after- 
noon, after  talking  to  me  "'  (this  was  to  herself), 
"about  some  one  dead,  and  some  great  wrong  done 
that  could  never  be  forgotten  ;  but  whether  to  him 
or  to  another  person,  I  don't  know.  ISTot  hy  him, 
I  am  sure." 

"  And,  in  short,  Mrs.  William,  you  see  —  which  she 
Avouldn't  say  herself,  Mr.  Redlaw,  if  she  was  to  stop 
here  till  the  new  year  after  this  next  one,"  said  Mr, 
William,  coming  up  to  him  to  speak  in  his  ear  — 
"  has  done  him  worlds  of  good !  Bless  you,  worlds 
of  good!  All  at  home  just  the  same  as  ever — my 
father  made  as  snug  and  comfortable  —  not  a  crumb 
of  litter  to  be  found  in  the  house,  if  you  Avere  to 
offer  fifty  pound  ready  money  for  it  —  Mrs.  William 
apparently  never  out  of  the  way  —  yet  j\Irs.  William 
backwards  and  forwards,  backwards  and  forwards, 
up  and  down,  up  and  down,  a  mother  to  him ! " 

The  room  turned  darker  and  colder,  and  the  gloom 
and  shadow  gathering  behind  the  chair  was  heavier. 

"Not  content  with  this,  sir,  Mrs.  AVilliam  goes 
and  finds,  this  very  night,  when  she  was  coming 
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home  (why,  it's  not  above  a  couple  of  hours  ago),  a 
creature  more  like  a  young  wild  beast  than  a  young 
child,  shivering  upon  a  doorstep.  What  does  Mrs. 
William  do,  but  brings  it  home  to  dry  it,  and  feed 
it,  and  keep  it  till  our  old  Bounty  of  food  and 
flannel  is  given  away  on  Christmas  morning !  If  it 
ever  felt  a  lire  before,  it's  as  much  as  it  ever  did ; 
for  it's  sitting  in  the  old  Lodge  chimney,  staring  at 
ours  as  if  its  ravenous  eyes  would  never  shut  again. 
It's  sitting  there,  at  least,"  said  Mr.  William,  cor- 
recting himself,  on  reflection,  "  unless  it's  bolted  ! " 

"  Heaven  keep  her  happy ! "  said  the  Chemist 
aloud,  "  and  you  too,  Philip  !  and  you,  William  !  I 
must  consider  what  to  do  in  this.  I  may  desire  to 
see  this  student.  I'll  not  detain  you  longer  now. 
Good-night ! " 

"  I  thankee,  sir,  I  thankee  ! "  said  the  old  man, 
"  for  Mouse,  and  for  my  son  William,  and  for  myself. 
Where's  my  son  William  ?  William,  you  take  the 
lantern,  and  go  on  first,  through  them  long  dark 
passages,  as  you  did  last  year  and  the  year  afore. 
Ha,  ha!  J  remember  —  though  I'm  eighty-seven! 
'  Lord,  keep  my  memory  green  ! '  It's  a  very  good 
prayer,  Mr.  Redlaw,  that  of  the  learned  gentleman 
in  the  j)eaked  beard,  with  a  ruff  round  his  neck  — 
hangs  ujD,  second  on  the  right  above  the  panelling, 
in  what  used  to  be,  afore  our  ten  poor  gentlemen 
commuted,  our  great  Dinner  Hall.  '  Lord,  keep  my 
memory  green ! '  It's  very  good  and  pious,  sir. 
Amen  !     Amen ! " 

As  they  passed  out  and  shut  the  heavy  door, 
which,  however  carefully  withheld,  fired  a  long  train 
of  thundering  reverberations  when  it  shut  at  last, 
the  room  turned  darker. 
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As  he  fell  a-musing  in  his  chair  alone,  the  healthy 
holly  withered  on  the  wall,  and  dropped  —  dead 
branches. 

As  the  gloom  and  shadow  thickened  behind  him, 
in  that  place  where  it  had  been  gathering  so  darkly, 
it  took,  by  slow  degrees,  —  or  out  of  it  there  came, 
by  some  unreal,  unsubstantial  process,  —  not  to  be 
traced  by  any  human  sense,  an  awful  likeness  of 
himself. 

Ghastly  and  cold,  colorless  in  its  leaden  face  and 
hands,  but  with  his  features,  and  his  bright  eyes, 
and  his  grizzled  hair,  and  dressed  in  the  gloomy 
shadow  of  his  dress,  it  came  into  its  terrible  appear- 
ance of  existence,  motionless,  without  a  sound.  As 
lie  leaned  his  arm  upon  the  elbow  of  his  chair, 
ruminating  before  the  fire,  It  leaned  upon  the  chair- 
back,  close  above  him,  with  its  appalling  copy  of  his 
face  looking  where  his  face  looked,  and  bearing  the 
expression  his  face  bore. 

This,  then,  was  the  Something  that  had  passed 
and  gone  already.  This  was  the  dread  companion 
of  the  haunted  man  ! 

It  took,  for  some  moments,  no  more  apparent  heed 
of  him  than  he  of  it.  The  Christmas  Waits  were 
playing  somewhere  in  the  distance,  and,  through 
his  thoughtfulness,  he  seemed  to  listen  to  the  music. 
It  seemed  to  listen  too. 

At  length  he  spoke  ;  without  moving  or  lifting  up 
his  face. 

"  Here  again  !  "  he  said. 

"  Here  again  ! "  replied  the  Phantom. 

"  I  see  you  in  the  fire,"  said  the  haunted  man,  "  I 
hear  you  in  music,  in  the  wind,  in  the  dead  still- 
ness of  the  night." 
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The  Phantom  moved  his  head,  assenting. 
'<  Why  do  you  come  to  haunt  me  thus  ?  " 
"  I  come  as  I  am  called,"  replied  the  Ghost. 
"No.     Unbidden!"  exclaimed  the  Chemist. 
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"Unbidden  be  it,"  said  the  Spectre.  "It  is 
enough.     I  am  here." 

Hitherto  the  light  of  tlie  fire  had  shone  on  the 
two  faces  —  if  the  dread  lineaments  behind  the  chair 
might  be  called  a  face  —  both  addressed  towards  it, 
as  at  first,  and  neither  looking  at  the  other.  But, 
now,  the  haunted  man  turned  suddenly,  and  stared 
upon  the  Ghost.  The  Ghost,  as  sudden  in  its 
motion,  passed  to  before  the  chair,  and  stared  on 
him. 

The  living  man,  and  the  animated  image  of  him- 
self dead,  might  so  have  looked,  the  one  upon  the 
other.  An  awful  survey,  in  a  lonely  and  remote 
part  of  an  empty  old  pile  of  building,  on  a  winter 
night,  with  the  loud  wind  going  by  upon  its  journey 
of  mystery  —  whence,  or  whither,  no  man  knowing 
since  the  world  began  —  and  the  stars,  in  unimagin- 
able millions,  glittering  through  it,  from  eternal 
space,  where  the  world's  bulk  is  as  a  grain,  and  its 
hoary  age  is  infancy. 

'•  Look  upon  me  ! "  said  the  Spectre.  "  I  am  he, 
neglected  in  my  youth,  and  miserably  poor,  who 
strove  and  suffered,  and  still  strove  and  suffered, 
until  I  hewed  out  knowledge  from  the  mine  where 
it  was  buried,  and  made  rugged  steps  thereof,  for 
my  worn  feet  to  rest  and  rise  on." 

"  I  am  that  man,"  returned  the  Chemist. 

"Ko  mother's  self-denying  love,"  pursued  the 
riiantom,  "no  father's  counsel,  aided  me.  A 
stranger  came  into  my  father's  place  when  I  was 
but  a  cliild,  and  I  was  easily  an  alien  from  my 
mother's  heart.  My  parents,  at  the  best,  were  of 
that  sort  whose  care  soon  ends,  and  whose  duty  is 
soon  done ;  who  cast  their  offspring  loose  early,  as 
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birds  do  theirs ;  and,  if  they  do  well,  claim  the 
merit;  and  if  ill,  the  pity." 

It  paused,  and  seemed  to  tempt  and  goad  him 
with  its  look,  and  with  the  manner  of  its  speech, 
and  with  its  smile. 

"I  am  he,"  pursued  the  Phantom,  "who,  in  this 
struggle  upward,  found  a  friend.  I  made  him  — 
Avon  him  —  bound  him  to  me  !  We  worked  together, 
side  by  side.  All  the  love  and  confidence  that  in 
my  earlier  youth  had  had  no  outlet,  and  found  no 
expression,  I  bestowed  on  him." 

"  Not  all,"  said  Redlaw  hoarsely. 

"  No,  not  all,"  returned  the  Phantom.  "  I  had  a 
sister." 

The  haunted  man,  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
hands,  replied,  "  I  had  !  "  The  Phantom,  with  an 
evil  smile,  drew  closer  to  the  chair,  and  resting  its 
chin  upon  its  folded  hands,  its  folded  hands  upon 
the  back,  and  looking  down  into  his  face  with 
searching  eyes,  that  seemed  instinct  with  fire, 
went  on,  — 

''Such  glimpses  of  the  light  of  home  as  I  had 
ever  known,  had  streamed  from  her.  How  young 
she  was,  how  fair,  how  loving !  I  took  her  to  the 
first  poor  roof  that  I  was  master  of,  and  made  it 
rich.  She  came  into  the  darkness  of  my  life,  and 
made  it  bright.  —  She  is  before  me  !  " 

"  I  saw  her,  in  the  fire,  but  now.  I  hear  her  in 
music,  in  the  wind,  in  the  dead  stillness  of  the 
night,"  returned  the  haunted  man. 

"Did  he  love  her?"  said  the  Phantom,  echoing 
his  contemplative  tone.  "  I  think  he  did  once.  I 
am  sure  he  did.  Better  had  she  loved  him  less  — 
less  secretly,  less  dearly,  from  the  shallower  depths 
of  a  more  divided  heart !  " 
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"Let  me  forget  it,"'  said  the  Chemist  with  an 
angry  motion  of  his  hand.  "  Let  me  bhjt  it  from 
my  memory  ! " 

The  Spectre,  without  stirring,  and  with  its  un- 
winking, cruel  eyes  still  fixed  uj)on  his  face,  went 
on,  — 

"  A  dream,  like  hers,  stole  upon  my  own  life." 

"  It  did,"  said  Eedlaw. 

"A  love,  as  like  hers,"  pursued  the  Phantom,  "as 
my  inferior  nature  might  clierish,  arose  in  my  own 
heart.  I  was  too  poor  to  bind  its  object  to  my  fort- 
une, then,  by  any  thread  of  promise  or  entreaty. 
I  loved  her  far  too  well  to  seek  to  do  it.  But,  more 
than  ever  I  had  striven  in  my  life,  I  strove  to  climb! 
Only  an  inch  gained,  brought  me  something  nearer 
to  the  height.  I  toiled  up  !  In  the  late  pauses  of 
my  labor  at  that  time,  —  ni}'  sister  (sweet  compan- 
ion !)  still  sharing  with  me  the  expiring  embers  and 
the  cooling  hearth,  —  when  day  was  breaking,  what 
pictures  of  the  future  did  I  see  ! " 

"  I  saw  them  in  the  fire  but  now,"  he  murmured. 
"  They  come  back  to  me  in  music,  in  the  wind,  in 
the  dead  stillness  of  the  night,  in  the  revolving 
years." 

"  —  Pictures  of  my  own  domestic  life,  in  after- 
time,  with  her  who  was  the  inspiration  of  my  toil. 
Pictures  of  my  sister,  made  the  wife  of  my  dear 
friend,  on  equal  terms  —  for  he  had  some  inherit- 
ance, we  none  —  pictures  of  our  sobered  age  and 
mellowed  happiness,  and  of  the  golden  links,  ex- 
tending back  so  far,  that  should  bind  us,  and  our 
children,  in  a  radiant  garland,"  said  the  Phantom. 

"Pictures,"  said  the  haunted  man,  "that  were 
delusions.  Why  is  it  my  doom  to  remember  tliem 
too  well  ?  " 
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"Delusions,"  echoed  the  Phantom  in  its  change- 
less voice,  and  glaring  on  hiui  with  its  changeless 
eyes.  "  For  my  friend  (in  whose  breast  my  confi- 
dence was  locked  as  in  ray  own),  passing  between 
me  and  the  centre  of  the  system  of  my  hopes  and 
struggles,  won  her  to  himself,  and  shattered  my  frail 
universe.  My  sister,  doubly  dear,  doubly  devoted, 
doubly  cheerful  in  my  home,  lived  on  to  see  me 
famous,  and  my  old  ambition  so  rewarded  when  its 
spring  was  broken,  and  then  —  " 

"  Then  died,"  he  interposed.  "  Died,  gentle  as 
ever,  happy,  and  with  no  concern  but  for  her  brother. 
Peace  ! " 

The  Phantom  watched  him  silently. 

"  Remembered !  "  said  the  haunted  man  after  a 
pause.  "  Yes.  So  well  remembered,  that  even  now, 
when  years  have  passed,  and  nothing  is  more  idle 
or  more  visionary  to  me  than  the  boyish  love  so 
long  outlived,  I  think  of  it  with  sympathy,  as  if  it 
were  a  younger  brother's  or  a  son's.  Sometimes 
I  even  wonder  when  her  heart  first  inclined  to  hi  in, 
and  how  it  had  been  affected  towards  me.  —  Not 
lightly,  once,  I  think.  —  But  that  is  nothing.  Early 
unhappiness,  a  wound  from  a  hand  I  loved  and 
trusted,  and  a  loss  that  nothing  can  replace,  outlive 
such  fancies." 

"  Thus,"  said  the  Phantom,  "  I  bear  within  me  a 
Sorrow  and  a  Wrong.  Thus  I  prey  upon  myself. 
Thus,  memory  is  my  curse  ;  and  if  I  could  forget 
my  sorrow  and  my  wrong,  I  would  !  " 

"  Mocker  ! "  said  the  Chemist,  leaping  up,  and 
making,  with  a  wrathful  hand,  at  the  throat  of  his 
other  self.  "  Why  have  I  always  that  taunt  in  my 
ears  ?  " 
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"Forbear!"  exclaimed  the  Spectre  in  an  awful 
voice.     "  Lay  a  hand  on  me,  and  die  ! " 

He  stopped  midway,  as  if  its  words  had  paralyzed 
him,  and  stood  looking  on  it.  It  had  glided  from 
him  ;  it  had  its  arm  raised  high  in  warning ;  and  a 
smile  passed  over  its  unearthly  features  as  it  reared 
its  dark  figure  in  triumph. 

"If  I  could  forget  my  sorrow  and  -wrong,  I  would," 
the  Ghost  repeated.  "  If  I  could  forget  my  sorrow 
and  wrong,  I  would !  " 

"  Evil  spirit  of  myself,"  returned  the  haunted 
man  in  a  low,  trembling  tone,  "my  life  is  darkened 
by  that  incessant  whisper." 

"  It  is  an  echo,"  said  the  Phantom. 

"If  it  be  an  echo  of  my  thoughts — as  now,  in- 
deed, I  know  it  is,"  rejoined  the  haunted  man,  "  why 
should  I,  therefore,  be  tormented  ?  It  is  not  a 
selfish  thought.  I  suffer  it  to  range  beyond  myself. 
All  men  and  Avomen  have  their  sorrows,  —  most 
of  them  their  wrongs  ;  ingratitude,  and  sordid  jeal- 
ousy, and  interest  besetting  all  degrees  of  life. 
Who  would  not  forget  their  sorrows  and  their 
wrongs  ?  " 

"  Who  would  not,  truly,  and  be  the  happier  and 
better  for  it  ?  "  said  the  Phantom. 

"These  revolutions  of  years,  which  we  commem- 
orate," proceeded  Eedlaw,  "what  do  tJiey  recall? 
Are  there  any  minds  in  which  they  do  not  re-awaken 
some  sorrow,  or  some  trouble  ?  What  is  the  re- 
membrance of  the  old  man  who  was  here  to-night  ? 
A  tissue  of  sorrow  and  trouble." 

"But  common  natures,"  said  the  Phantom,  with 
its  evil  smile  upon  its  glassy  face,  "  unenlightened 
minds  and  ordinary  spirits,  do  not  feel  or  reason  on 
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these  things  like  men  of  higher  cultivation  and 
profounder  thought." 

"  Tempter,"  answered  Redlaw,  "  whose  hollow 
look  and  voice  I  dread  more  than  words  can  express, 
and  from  whom  some  dim  foreshadowing  of  greater 
fear  is  stealing  over  me  while  I  speak,  I  hear  again 
an  echo  of  my  own  mind." 

"  Receive  it  as  a  proof  that  I  am  powerful,"  re- 
turned the  Ghost.  "  Hear  what  I  offer !  Forget 
the  sorrow,  wrong,  and  trouble  you  have  known ! " 

"  Forget  them  !  "  he  repeated. 

"  I  have  the  power  to  cancel  their  remembrance  — 
to  leave  but  very  faint,  confused  traces  of  them, 
that  will  die  out  soon,"  returned  the  Spectre.  "  Say  1 
Is  it  done  ?  " 

"  Stay ! "  cried  the  haunted  man,  arresting  by  a 
terrified  gesture  the  uplifted  hand.  ''  I  tremble 
with  distrust  and  doubt  of  you ;  and  the  dim  fear 
you  cast  upon  me  deepens  into  a  nameless  horror 
I  can  hardly  bear.  —  I  would  not  deprive  myself  of 
any  kindly  recollection,  or  any  sympathy  that  is 
good  for  me,  or  others.  What  shall  I  lose  if  I 
assent  to  this  ?  What  else  will  pass  from  my 
remembrance  ?  " 

"  No  knowledge ;  no  result  of  study  ;  nothing  but 
the  intertwisted  chain  of  feelings  and  associations, 
each  in  its  turn  dependent  on,  and  nourished  by,  the 
banished  recollections.     Those  will  go." 

"  Are  they  so  many  ?  "  said  the  haunted  man, 
reflecting  in  alarm. 

"  They  have  been  wont  to  show  themselves  in  the 
fire,  in  music,  in  the  wind,  in  the  dead  stillness  of 
the  night,  in  the  revolving  years,"  returned  the 
Phantom  scornfully. 
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"  In  nothing  else  ?  " 

The  Phantom  held  its  peace. 

But,  having  stood  before  him,  silent,  for  a  little 
while,  it  moved  towards  the  fire  ;  then  stopped. 

"  Decide  ! "  it  said,  "  before  the  opportunity  is 
lost ! " 

"  A  moment !  I  call  Heaven  to  witness,"  said  the 
agitated  man,  "that  I  have  never  been  a  hater  of 
my  kind, — never  morose,  indifferent,  or  hard  to 
anything  around  me.  If,  living  here  alone,  I  have 
made  too  much  of  all  that  was  and  might  have  been, 
and  too  little  of  what  is,  the  evil,  I  believe,  has 
fallen  on  me,  and  not  on  others.  But,  if  there  were 
poison  in  my  body,  should  I  not,  possessed  of  anti- 
dotes and  knowledge  how  to  use  them,  use  them  ? 
If  there  be  poison  in  my  mind,  and  through  this 
fearful  shadow  I  can  cast  it  out,  shall  I  not  cast  it 
out  ?  " 

"  Say,"  said  the  Spectre,  "  is  it  done  ?  " 

"  A  moment  longer ! "  he  answered  hurriedly. 
"  /  woiild  forget  it  if  I  could  !  Have  I  thought  that 
alone,  or  has  it  been  the  thought  of  thousands  upon 
thousands,  generation  after  generation  ?  All  human 
memory  is  fraught  with  sorrow  and  trouble.  ]\Iy 
memory  is  as  the  memory  of  other  men,  but  other 
men  have  not  this  choice.  Yes,  I  close  the  bargain. 
Yes !  I  WILL  forget  my  sorrow,  wrong,  and 
trouble ! " 

"  Say,"  said  the  Spectre,  <'  is  it  done  ?  " 

"  It  is  !  " 

"  It  is.  And  take  this  with  you,  man  whom  I 
here  renounce !  The  gift  that  I  have  given,  :you 
shall  give  again,  go  where  you  will.  "Without  re- 
covering yourself  the  power  that  you  have  yielded 
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up,  you  shall  henceforth  destroy  its  like  in  all 
whom  you  approach.  Your  wisdom  has  discovered 
that  the  memory  of  sorrow,  wrong,  and  trouble  is 
the  lot  of  all  mankind,  and  that  mankind  would  be 
the  happier  in  its  other  memories,  without  it.  Go ! 
Be  its  benefactor !  Freed  from  such  remembrance, 
from  this  hour,  carry  involuntarily  the  blessing  of 
such  freedom  with  you.  Its  diffusion  is  inseparable 
and  inalienable  from  you.  Go  !  Be  happy  in  the 
good  you  have  won,  and  in  the  good  you  do  ! " 

The  Phantom,  which  had  held  its  bloodless  hand 
above  him  while  it  spoke,  as  if  in  some  unholy  invo- 
cation, or  some  ban  ;  and  which  had  gradually  ad- 
vanced its  eyes  so  close  to  his,  that  he  could  see 
how  they  did  not  participate  in  the  terrible  smile 
upon  its  face,  but  were  a  fixed,  unalterable,  steady 
horror ;  melted  from  before  him,  and  was  gone. 

As  he  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  possessed  by  fear 
and  wonder,  and  imagining  he  heard  repeated 
in  melancholy  echoes,  dying  away  fainter  and 
fainter,  the  words,  "  Destroy  its  like  in  all  whom 
you  approach !  "  a  shrill  cry  reached  his  ears.  It 
came,  not  from  the  passages  beyond  the  door,  but 
from  another  part  of  the  old  building,  and  sounded 
like  the  cry  of  some  one  in  the  dark  who  had  lost 
the  way. 

He  looked  confusedly  upon  his  hands  and  limbs, 
as  if  to  be  assured  of  his  identity,  and  then  shouted 
in  reply,  loudly  and  wildly ;  for  there  was  a  strange- 
ness and  terror  upon  him,  as  if  he,  too,  were  lost. 

The  cry  responding,  and  being  nearer,  he  caught 
up  the  lamp,  and  raised  a  heavy  curtain  in  the  wall, 
by  which  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  into  and  out  of 
the   theatre  where   he   lectured,  —  which  adjoined 
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his  room.  Associated  with  youth  and  animation, 
and  a  high  amphitheatre  of  faces  which  his  entrance 
charmed  to  interest  in  a  moment,  it  was  a  ghostly 
place  when  all  this  life  was  faded  out  of  it,  and 
stared  upon  him  like  an  emblem  of  Death. 

"  Halloa !  "  he  cried.  "  Halloa  !  This  way  ! 
Come  to  the  light !  "  When,  as  he  held  the  curtain 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  raised  the  lamp 
and  tried  to  pierce  the  gloom  that  filled  the  place, 
something  rushed  past  him  into  the  room  like  a 
wild  cat,  and  crouched  down  in  a  corner. 

"  "What  is  it  ?  "  he  said  hastily. 

He  might  have  asked,  "  What  is  it  ?  "  even  had 
he  seen  it  well,  as  presently  he  did  when  he  stood 
looking  at  it  gathered  up  in  its  corner. 

A  bundle  of  tatters,  held  together  by  a  hand,  in 
size  and  form  almost  an  infant's,  but,  in  its  greedy, 
desperate  little  clutch,  a  bad  old  man's.  A  face 
rounded  and  smoothed  by  some  half-dozen  years, 
but  pinched  and  twisted  by  the  experiences  of  a 
life.  Bright  eyes,  but  not  youthful.  Xaked  feet, 
beautiful  in  their  childish  delicacy,  —  ugly  in  the 
blood  and  dirt  that  cracked  upon  them.  A  baby 
savage,  a  young  monster,  a  child  who  had  never 
been  a  child,  a  creature  who  might  live  to  take  the 
outward  form  of  man,  but  who,  within,  would  live 
and  perish  a  mere  beast. 

Used,  already,  to  be  worried  and  hunted  like  a 
beast,  the  boy  crouched  down  as  lie  was  looked  at, 
and  looked  back  again,  and  interposed  his  arm  to 
ward  off  the  expected  blow. 

"  I'll  bite,"  he  said,  "  if  you  hit  me  ! " 

The  time  had  been,  and  not  many  minutes  since, 
when  such  a  sisrht  as  this  would  have  wrung  the 
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Chemist's  heart.  He  looked  upon  it  now  coldly; 
but  with  a  heavy  effort  to  remember  something  — 
he  did  not  know  what  —  he  asked  the  boy  what  he 
did  there,  and  whence  he  came. 
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"Where's  the  Avoman ? "  he  replied.  "I  want  to 
find  the  woman." 

"  Who  ?  " 

"The  woman.  Her  that  brought  me  here,  and 
set  me  by  the  large  fire.  She  was  so  long  gone,  that 
I  Avent  to  look  for  her,  and  lost  myself.  I  don't 
want  you.     I  want  the  Avoraan." 

He  made  a  spring,  so  suddenly,  to  get  aAvay,  that 
the  dull  sound  of  his  naked  feet  upon  the  floor  Avas 
near  the  curtain,  when  RedlaAV  caught  him  by  his  rags. 

''  Come  !  you  let  me  go  ! "  muttered  the  boy,  strug- 
gling, and  clenching  his  teeth.  "  I've  done  nothing 
to  you.     Let  me  go,  Avill  you,  to  the  Avoman  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  the  Avay.  There  is  a  nearer  one," 
said  Redlaw,  detaining  him,  in  the  same  blank  ef- 
fort to  remember  some  association  that  ought  of 
right  to  bear  upon  this  monstrous  object.  "  What 
is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Got  none." 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?  " 

"  Live  !     What's  that  ?  " 

The  boy  shook  his  hair  from  his  eyes  to  look  at 
him  for  a  moment,  and  then,  tAvisting  round  his 
legs  and  Avrestling  Avith  him,  broke  again  into  his 
repetition  of,  "  You  let  me  go,  Avill  you  ?  I  Avant 
to  find  the  Avoman." 

The  Chemist  led  him  to  the  door.  "This  Avay," 
he  said,  looking  at  him  still  confusedly,  but  with 
repugnance  and  avoidance,  groAving  out  of  his  cold- 
ness.    "  I'll  take  you  to  her." 

The  sharp  eyes  in  the  child's  head,  Avandering 
round  the  room,  lighted  on  the  table  Avhere  the  rem- 
nants of  the  dinner  were. 

"  Give  me  some  of  that !  "  he  said  covetously. 
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"Has  she  not  fed  you  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  hungry  again  to-morrow,  sha'n't  I  ? 
Ain't  I  hungry  every  day  ?  " 

Finding  himself  released,  he  bounded  at  the  table 
like  some  small  animal  of  prey,  and  hugging  to  his 
breast  bread  and  meat,  and  his  own  rags,  all  to- 
gether, said,  — 

"  There  !     Now  take  me  to  the  woman  ! " 

As  the  Chemist,  with  a  new-born  dislike  to  touch 
him,  sternly  motioned  him  to  follow,  and  was  going 
out  of  the  door,  he  trembled  and  stopped. 

"  The  gift  that  I  have  given,  you  shall  give  again, 
go  where  you  will." 

The  Phantom's  words  were  blowing  in  the  wind, 
and  the  wind  blew  chill  upon  him. 

"  I'll  not  go  there  to-night,"  he  murmured  faintly. 
"  I'll  go  nowhere  to-night.  Boy  !  straight  down  this 
long  arched  passage,  and  past  the  great  dark  door 
into  the  yard,  —  you  will  see  the  fire  shining  on  a 
window  there." 

"  The  woman's  fire  ?  "  inquired  the  boy. 

He  nodded,  and  the  naked  feet  had  sprung  away. 
He  came  back  with  his  lamp,  locked  his  door  hastily, 
and  sat  down  in  his  chair,  covering  his  face  like  one 
who  was  frightened  at  himself. 

For  now  he  was  indeed  alone.     Alone,  alone. 


CHAPTER   II. 


THE    GIFT    DIFFUSED. 


A  SMALL  man  sat  in  a  small  parlor,  partitioned 
off  from  a  small  shop  by  a  small  screen,  pasted  all 
over  with  small  scraps  of  newspapers.  In  company 
Avith  the  small  man  was  almost  any  amount  of  small 
children  you  may  please  to  name  —  at  least,  it 
seemed  so ;  they  made,  in  that  very  limited  sphere 
of  action,  such  an  imposing  effect,  in  point  of 
numbers. 

Of  these  small  fry,  two  had,  by  some  strong 
machinery,  been  got  into  bed  in  a  corner,  where  they 
might  have  reposed  snugly  enough  in  the  sleep  of 
innocence,  but  for  a  constitutional  propensity  to 
keep  awake,  and  also  to  scuffle  in  and  out  of  bed. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  these  predatory  dashes 
at  the  waking  world  was  the  construction  of  an 
oyster-shell  wall  in  a  corner,  by  two  other  youths  of 
tender  age ;  on  which  fortification  the  two  in  bed 
made  harassing  descents  (like  those  accursed  Picts 
and  Scots  who  beleaguer  the  early  historical  studies 
of  most  young  Britons),  and  then  withdrew  to  their 
own  territory. 

In  addition  to  the  stir  attendant  on  these  inroads, 
and  the  retorts  of  the  invaded,  who  pursued  hotly, 
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and  made  lunges  at  the  bedclothes,  under  which 
the  marauders  took  refuge,  another  little  boy,  in 
another  little  bed,  contributed  his  mite  of  confu- 
sion to  the  family  stock,  by  casting  his  boots  upon 
the  waters  ;  in  other  words,  by  launching  these  and 
several  small  objects,  inoffensive  in  themselves, 
though  of  a  hard  substance  considered  as  missiles, 
at  the  disturbers  of  his  repose,  —  who  were  not 
slow  to  return  these  compliments. 

Besides  which,  another  little  boy  —  the  biggest 
there,  but  still  little  —  was  tottering  to  and  fro, 
bent  on  one  side,  and  considerably  affected  in  his 
knees  by  the  weight  of  a  large  baby,  which  he  was 
supposed,  by  a  fiction  that  obtains  sometimes  in 
sanguine  families,  to  be  hushing  to  sleep.  But  oh  ! 
the  inexhaustible  regions  of  contemplation  and 
watchfulness  into  which  this  baby's  eyes  were  then 
only  beginning  to  compose  themselves  to  stare  over 
his  unconscious  shoulder ! 

It  was  a  very  Moloch  of  a  baby,  on  whose  insa- 
tiate altar  the  whole  existence  of  this  particular 
young  brother  was  offered  up  a  daily  sacrifice.  Its 
personality  may  be  said  to  have  consisted  in  its 
never  being  quiet,  in  any  one  place,  for  five  consecu- 
tive minutes,  and  never  going  to  sleej)  when  re- 
quired. "  Tetterby's  baby  "  was  as  well  known  in 
the  neighborhood  as  the  postman  or  the  potboy.  It 
roved  from  doorstep  to  doorstep,  in  the  arms  of 
little  Johnny  Tetterby,  and  lagged  heavily  at  the 
rear  of  troops  of  juveniles  who  followed  the 
Tumblers  or  the  Monkey,  and  came  up,  all  on  one 
side,  a  little  too  late  for  everything  that  was  attract- 
ive, from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday  night. 
Wherever  childhood  congregated  to  play,  there  was 
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little  Moloch  making  Johnny  fag  and  t»il.  Wher- 
ever Johnny  desired  to  stay,  little  Moloch  became 
fractious,  and  would  not  remain.  Whenever  Johnny 
wanted  to  go  out,  ]\Ioloch  was  asleep  and  must  be 
watched.  Whenever  Johnny  wanted  to  stay  at 
home,  Moloch  was  awake,  and  must  be  taken  out. 
Yet  Johnny  was  verily  persuaded  that  it  was  a 
faultless  babj^,  without  its  peer  in  the  realm  of 
England;  and  was  quite  content  to  catch  meek 
glimpses  of  things  in  general  from  behind  its  skirts, 
or  over  its  limp  flapping  bonnet,  and  to  go  stagger- 
ing about  with  it  like  a  very  little  porter  with  a  very 
large  parcel,  which  was  not  directed  to  anybody,  and 
could  never  be  delivered  anywhere. 

The  small  man  who  sat  in  the  small  parlor,  mak- 
ing fruitless  attempts  to  read  his  newspaper  peace- 
ably in  the  midst  of  this  disturbance,  Avas  the 
father  of  the  family,  and  the  chief  of  the  Arm 
described  in  the  inscription  over  the  little  shop-front, 
by  the  name  and  title  of  A.  Tetterby  and  Co., 
Nj;wsmex.  Indeed,  strictly  speaking,  he  was  the 
only  personage  answering  to  that  designation ;  as 
Co.  was  a  mere  poetical  abstraction,  altogether  base- 
less and  impersonal. 

Tetterby's  was  the  corner  shop  in  Jerusalem 
Buildings.  There  was  a  good  show  of  literature  in 
the  window,  chiefly  consisting  of  picture-newspapers 
out  of  date,  and  serial  pirates,  and  footpads.  Walk- 
ing-sticks, likewise,  and  marbles,  were  inchuled  in 
the  stock  in  trade.  It  had  once  extended  into  the 
light  confectionery  line  ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
those  elegancies  of  life  were  not  in  demand  about 
Jerusalem  Buildings,  for  nothing  connected  with 
that  branch  of  commerce  remained  in  the  window, 
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except  a  sort  of  small  glass  lantern  containing  a  lan- 
guishing mass  of  bull's-eyes,  which  had  melted  in 
the  summer  and  congealed  in  the  winter,  until  all 
hope  of  ever  getting  them  out,  or  of  eating  them 
without  eating  the  lantern  too,  was  gone  forever. 
Tetterby's  had  tried  its  hand  at  several  things.  It 
had  once  made  a  feeble  little  dart  at  the  toy  busi- 
ness ;  for,  in  another  lantern  there  was  a  heap  of 
minute  wax  dolls,  all  sticking  together  upside  down, 
in  the  direst  confusion,  with  their  feet  on  one 
another's  heads,  and  a  precipitate  of  broken  arms 
and  legs  at  the  bottom.  It  had  made  a  move  in  the 
millinery  direction,  which  a  few  dry,  wiry  bonnet- 
shapes  remained  in  a  corner  of  the  window  to  attest. 
It  had  fancied  that  a  living  might  lie  hidden  in  the 
tobacco  trade,  and  had  stuck  up  a  representation  of 
a  native  of  each  of  the  three  integral  portions  of 
the  British  empire  in  the  act  of  consuming  that 
fragrant  weed ;  with  a  poetic  legend  attached, 
importing  that  united  in  one  cause  they  sat  and 
joked,  one  chewed  tobacco,  one  took  snuff,  one 
smoked :  but  nothing  seemed  to  have  come  of  it  — 
except  flies.  Time  had  been  when  it  had  put  a 
forlorn  trust  in  imitative  jewehy,  for  in  one  pane 
of  glass  there  was  a  card  of  cheap  seals,  and  another 
of  pencil-cases,  and  a  mysterious  black  amulet  of 
inscrutable  intention  labelled  ninepence.  But,  to 
that  hour,  Jerusalem  Buildings  had  bought  none  of 
them.  In  short,  Tetterby's  had  tried  so  hard  to  get 
a  livelihood  out  of  Jerusalem  Buildings  in  one  way 
or  other,  and  appeared  to  have  done  so  indifferently 
in  all,  that  the  best  position  in  the  firm  was  too 
evidently  Co.'s ;  Co.,  as  a  bodiless  creation,  being 
untroubled  with  the  vulgar  inconveniences  of  hunger 
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and  thirst,  being  chargeable  neither  to  the  poor's- 
rates  nor  the  assessed  taxes,  and  having  no  young 
family  to  provide  for. 

Tetterby  himself,  however,  in  his  little  parlor,  as 
already  mentioned,  having  the  presence  of  a  young 
family  impressed  upon  his  mind  in  a  manner  too 
clamorous  to  be  disregarded,  or  to  comport  with  tlie 
quiet  perusal  of  a  newspaper,  laid  down  his  paper, 
Avheeled,  in  his  distraction,  a  few  times  round  the 
parlor  like  an  undecided  carrier  pigeon,  made  an  in- 
effectual rush  at  one  or  two  flying  little  figures 
in  bedgowns  that  skimmed  past  him,  and  then, 
bearing  suddenly  down  upon  the  only  unoffending 
member  of  the  family,  boxed  the  ears  of  little 
Moloch's  nurse. 

"  You  bad  boy  !  "  said  Mr.  Tetterby  ;  "  haven't 
you  any  feeling  for  your  poor  father  after  the 
fatigues  and  anxieties  of  a  hard  winter's  day,  since 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  must  you  wither  his 
rest,  and  corrode  his  latest  intelligence,  with  your 
wicious  tricks  ?  Isn't  it  enough,  sir,  that  your 
brother  'Dolphus  is  toiling  and  moiling  in  the  fog 
and  cold,  and  you  rolling  in  the  lap  of  luxury  with 
a  —  with  a  baby,  and  everythink  you  can  wish  for," 
said  j\[r.  Tetterby,  heaping  this  up  as  a  great  climax 
of  blessings,  "but  must  you  make  a  wilderness  of 
home,  and  maniacs  of  your  parents  ?  Must  you, 
Johnny  ?  Hey  ?  "  At  each  interrogation,  Mr.  Tet- 
terby made  a  feint  of  boxing  his  ears  again,  but 
thought  better  of  it,  and  held  his  hand. 

"  Oh,  father  !  "  whimpered  Johnny,  "  when  I 
wasn't  doing  anything,  I'm  sure,  but  taking  such 
care  of  Sally,  and  getting  her  to  sleep.  Oh, 
father ! " 
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"  I  wish  my  little  woman  would  come  home ! " 
said  Mr.  Tetterby,  relenting  and  repenting;  "1 
only  wish  my  little  woman  would  come  home  !  I 
ain't  fit  to  deal  with  'em.  They  make  ray  head  go 
round,  and  get  the  better  of  me.  Oh,  Johnny ! 
Isn't  it  enough  that  your  dear  mother  has  provided 
you  with  that  sweet  sister  ?  "  indicating  Moloch ; 
"isn't  it  enough  that  you  were  seven  boys  before, 
without  a  ray  of  gal,  and  that  your  dear  mother 
went  through  what  she  did  go  through,  on  purpose 
that  you  might  all  of  you  have  a  little  sister,  but 
must  you  so  behave  yourself  as  to  make  my  head 
swim  ?  " 

Softening  more  and  more  as  his  own  tender  feel- 
ings, and  those  of  his  injured  son,  were  worked  on, 
Mr.  Tetterby  concluded  by  embracing  him,  and  im- 
mediately breaking  away  to  catch  one  of  the  real 
delinquents.  A  reasonably  good  start  occurring,  he 
succeeded,  after  a  short  but  smart  run,  and  some 
rather  severe  cross-country  work  under  and  over  the 
bedsteads,  and  in  and  out  among  the  intricacies  of 
the  chairs,  in  capturing  this  infant,  whom  he  con- 
dignly  punished,  and  bore  to  bed.  This  example 
had  a  powerful,  and  apparently  mesmeric,  influence 
on  him  of  the  boots,  who  instantly  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep,  though  he  had  been,  but  a  moment  before, 
broad  awake,  and  in  the  highest  possible  feather. 
Nor  was  it  lost  upon  the  two  young  architects,  who 
retired  to  bed,  in  an  adjoining  closet,  with  great 
privacy  and  speed.  The  comrade  of  the  Intercepted 
One  also  shrinking  into  his  nest  with  similar  dis- 
cretion, Mr.  Tetterby,  when  he  j^aused  for  ^breath, 
found  himself  unexpectedly  in  a  scene  of  peace. 

"My  little   woman  herself,"  said  Mr.   Tetterby, 
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wiping  his  flushed  face,  "  could  hardly  have  done  it 
better !  I  only  wish  my  little  woman  had  had  it  to 
do,  I  do  indeed  !  " 

Mr.  Tetterby  sought  upon  his  screen  for  a  pass- 
age appropriate  to  be  impressed  upon  his  children's 
minds  on  the  occasion,  and  read  the  following  : 

'• '  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  all  remarkable 
men  have  had  remarkable  mothers,  and  have  re- 
spected them  in  after  life  as  their  best  friends.' 
Think  of  your  own  remarkable  mother,  my  boys," 
said  Mr.  Tetterby,  '•'  and  know  her  value  while  she 
is  still  among  you  !  " 

He  sat  down  again  in  his  chair  by  the  fire,  and 
composed  himself,  cross-legged,  over  his  newspaper. 

"  Let  anybody,  I  don't  care  who  it  is,  get  out  of 
bed  again,"  said  Tetterby  as  a  general  proclamation, 
delivered  in  a  very  soft-hearted  manner,  ''  and 
astonishment  will  be  the  portion  of  that  respected 
contemporary  !  "  —  which  expression  Mr.  Tetterby 
selected  from  his  screen.  "  Johnny,  my  child,  take 
care  of  your  only  sister,  Sally  ;  for  she's  the 
brightest  gem  that  ever  sparkled  on  your  early 
brow." 

Johnny  sat  down  on  a  little  stool,  and  devotedly 
crushed  himself  beneath  the  weight  of  Moloch. 

"  Ah,  what  a  gift  that  baby  is  to  you,  Johnn}- !  " 
said  his  father ;  "  and  how  thankful  3'ou  ought  to 
l)e  !  '  It  is  not  generally  known,'  Johnny,"  —  he 
was  now  referring  to  the  screen  again,  —  "  '  but  it  is 
a  fact  ascertained,  by  accurate  calculations,  that  the 
following  immense  percentage  of  babies  never 
attain  to  two  years  old ;  that  is  to  say  — '  "  ' 

"  Oh,  don't,  father,  please  ! "  cried  Johnny,  "  I 
can't  bear  it  when  I  think  of  Sally." 
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Mr.  Tetterby  desisting,  Johnny,  with  a  profounder 
sense  of  his  trust,  wiped  his  eyes,  and  hushed  his 
sister. 

"  Your  brother  'Dolphus,"  said  liis  fatlier,  i)oking 
the  fire,  "  is  Late  to-night,  Jolmny,  and  will  come 
home  like  a  lump  of  ice.  What's  got  your  precious 
mother  ?  " 

"  Here's  mother,  and  'Dolphus  too,  father,"  ex- 
claimed Johnny,  "I  think  !  " 

"  You're  right ! "  returned  his  father,  listening. 
"Yes,  that's  the  footstep  of  my  little  woman." 

The  process  of  induction,  by  which  Mr.  Tetterby 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  wife  was  a  little 
woman,  was  his  own  secret.  She  would  have  made 
two  editions  of  himself  very  easily.  Considered  as 
an  individual,  she  was  rather  remarkable  for  being 
robust  and  portly ;  but,  considered  with  reference 
to  her  husband,  her  dimensions  became  magnificent. 
Nor  did  they  assume  a  less  imposing  proportion 
when  studied  with  reference  to  the  size  of  her 
seven  sons,  who  were  but  diminutive.  In  the  case 
of  Sally,  however,  IVIrs.  Tetterby  had  asserted  her- 
self at  last ;  as  nobody  knew  better  than  the  victim 
Johnny,  who  weighed  and  measured  that  exacting 
idol  every  hour  in  the  day. 

Mrs.  Tetterby,  who  had  been  marketing,  and  car- 
ried a  basket,  threw  back  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
sitting  down  fatigued,  commanded  Johnny  to  bring 
his  sweet  charge  to  her  straightway  for  a  kiss. 
Johnny  having  complied,  and  gone  back  to  his 
stool,  and  again  crushed  himself.  Master  Adolphus 
Tetterby,  who  had  by  this  time  unwound  his  Torso 
out  of  a  prismatic  comforter,  apparently  intermin- 
able,   requested   the    same    favor.     Johnny    having 
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again  complied,  and  again  gone  back  to  his  stool, 
and  again  crushed  himself,  Mr.  Tetterby,  struck  by 
a  sudden  thought,  preferred  the  same  claim  on  his 
own  parental  part.  The  satisfaction  of  this  third 
desire  completely  exhausted  the  sacrifice,  who  had 
hardly  breath  enough  left  to  get  back  to  his  stool, 
crush  himself  again,  and  pant  at  his  relations. 

"  Whatever  you  do,  Johnny,"  said  Mrs.  Tetterby, 
shaking  her  head,  "  take  care  of  her,  or  never  look 
your  mother  in  the  face  again." 

"  Nor  your  brother,"  said  Adolphus. 

"  Nor  your  father,  Johnny,"  added  Mr.  Tetterby. 

Johnny,  much  affected  by  this  conditional  renun- 
ciation of  him,  looked  down  at  Moloch's  eyes  to  see 
that  they  were  all  right,  so  far,  and  skilfully  patted 
her  back  (which  was  uppermost),  and  rocked  her 
with  his  foot. 

''  Are  you  wet,  'Dolphus,  my  boy  ? "  said  his 
father.  "Come  and  take  my  chair,  and  dry  your- 
self." 

"  No,  father,  thankee,"  said  Adolphus,  smoothing 
himself  down  with  his  hands.  "  I  ain't  very  wet,  I 
don't  think.     Does  my  face  shine  much,  father  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  does  look  waxy,  my  boy,"  returned  Mr, 
Tetterby. 

"  It's  the  weather,  father,"  said  Adolphus,  polish- 
ing his  cheeks  on  the  worn  sleeve  of  his  jacket. 
"What  with  rain,  and  sleet,  and  wind,  and  snow, 
and  fog,  my  face  gets  quite  brought  out  into  a  rash 
sometimes.  And  shines,  it  does — oh,  don't  it, 
though ! " 

Master  Adolphus  was  also  in  the  newspaper  line 
of  life,  being  employed,  by  a  more  thriving  firm 
than  his  father  and  Co.,  to  vend  newspapers  at  a 
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railway  station,  where  his  chubby  little  person,  like 
a  shabbily  disguised  Cupid,  and  his  shrill  little 
voice  (he  was  not  much  more  than  ten  years  old), 
were  as  well  known  as  the  hoarse  panting  of  the 
locomotives  running  in  and  out.  His  juvenility 
might  have  been  at  some  loss  for  a  harmless  outlet, 
in  this  early  application  to  traffic,  but  for  a  fortu- 
nate discovery  he  made  of  a  means  of  entertaining 
himself,  and  of  dividing  the  long  day  into  stages  of 
interest,  without  neglecting  business.  This  ingen- 
ious invention,  remarkable,  like  many  great  dis- 
coveries, for  its  simplicity,  consisted  in  varying  the 
first  vowel  in  the  word  "  paper,"  and  substituting  in 
its  stead,  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  all  the 
other  vowels  in  grammatical  succession.  Thus,  be- 
fore daylight  in  the  winter-time,  he  went  to  and  fro, 
in  his  little  oilskin  cap  and  cape,  and  his  big  com- 
forter, piercing  the  heavy  air  with  his  cry  of 
"  Morn-ing  Pa-per ! "  which,  about  an  hour  before 
noon,  changed  to  ''  Morn-ing  Pep-per !  "  which,  at 
about  two,  changed  to  "  Morn-ing  Pip-per  !  "  which, 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  changed  to  "  Morn-ing  Pop- 
per !  "  and  so  declined  with  the  sun  into  "  Eve-ning 
Pup-per ! "  to  the  great  relief  and  comfort  of  this 
young  gentleman's  spirits. 

Mrs.  Tetterby,  his  lady  mother,  who  had  been 
sitting  with  her  bonnet  and  shawl  thrown  back,  as 
aforesaid,  thoughtfully  turning  her  wedding-ring 
round  and  round  upon  her  fingei',  now  rose,  and, 
divesting  herself  of  her  out-of-door  attire,  began  to 
lay  the  cloth  for  supper. 

"  Ah,  dear  me,  dear  me,  dear  me ! "  said  Mrs. 
Tetterby.     "  That's  the  way  the  world  goes  ! " 

"  Which  is  the  way  the  world  goes,  my  dear  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Tetterbv,  looking  round. 
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"  Oh,  nothing  ! "  said  Mrs.  Tetterby. 

Mr.  Tetterby  elevated  his  eyebrows,  folded  his 
newspaper  afresh,  and  carried  his  eyes  up  it,  and 
down  it,  and  across  it,  but  was  wandering  in  liis 
attention,  and  not  reading  it. 


■^Ai'cA- 


Mrs.  Tetterby,  at  the  same  time,  laid  the  cloth, 
but  rather  as  if  she  were  punishing  the  table  than 
preparing  the  family  supper ;  hitting  it  unneces- 
sarily hard  with  the  knives  and  forks,  slapping  it 
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with  the  plates,  dinting  it  with  the  salt-cellar,  and 
coming  heavily  down  npon  it  with  the  loaf. 

"  Ah,  dear  me,  dear  me,  dear  me ! "  said  Mrs. 
Tetterby.     "That's  the  way  the  world  goes  !  " 

"  My  duck,"  returned  her  husband,  looking  round 
again,  "you  said  that  before.  Which  is  the  way 
the  world  goes  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  !  "  said  Mrs.  Tetterby. 

"  Sophia ! "  remonstrated  her  husband,  "  you  said 
that  before,  too." 

"  Well,  I'll  say  it  again  if  you  like,"  returned 
Mrs.  Tetterby.  "  Oh,  nothing  —  there  !  And  again 
if  you  like.  Oh,  nothing  —  there!  And  again  if 
you  like.     Oh,  nothing  —  now,  then  !" 

Mr.  Tetterby  brought  his  eye  to  bear  upon  the 
partner  of  his  bosom,  and  said,  in  mild  astonish- 
ment, — 

"  My  little  woman,  what  has  put  you  out  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  she  retorted.  "  Don't 
ask  me.  Who  said  I  was  put  out  at  all  ?  I  never 
did." 

Mr.  Tetterby  gave  up  the  perusal  of  his  news- 
paper as  a  bad  job,  and,  taking  a  slow  walk  across 
the  room,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  his 
shoulders  raised  —  his  gait  according  perfectly  with 
the  resignation  of  his  manner  —  addressed  himself 
to  his  two  eldest  offspring. 

"Your  supper  will  be  ready  in  a  minute,  'Dol- 
phus,"  said  Mr.  Tetterby.  "  Your  mother  has  been 
out  in  the  wet,  to  the  cook's  shop,  to  buy  it.  It 
was  very  good  of  your  mother  so  to  do.  You  shall 
get  some  supper  ,too,  very  soon,  Johnny.  Your 
mother's  pleased  with  you,  my  man,  for  being  so 
attentive  to  your  precious  sister." 
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Mrs,  Tetterby,  without  any  remark,  but  with  a 
decided  subsidence  of  her  animosity  towards  the 
table,  finished  her  preparations,  and  took  from  her 
ample  basket  a  substantial  slab  of  hot  pease-pud- 
ding wrapi)ed  in  paper,  and  a  basin  covered  with  a 
saucer,  Avhich,  on  being  uncovered,  sent  forth  an 
odor  so  agreeable,  that  the  three  pairs  of  eyes  in  the 
two  beds  opened  wide,  and  fixed  themselves  upon 
the  banquet.  Mr.  Tetterby,  without  regarding  this 
tacit  invitation  to  be  seated,  stood  repeating  slowly, 
"Yes,  yes,  your  supper  Avill  be  ready  in  a  minute, 
'Dolphus  —  your  mother  went  out  in  the  wet,  to  the 
cook's  shop,  to  buy  it.  It  was  very  good  of  your 
mother  so  to  do"  —  until  Mrs.  Tetterby,  who  had 
been  exhibiting  sundry  tokens  of  contrition  behind 
him,  caught  him  round  the  neck  and  wept. 

"  Oh,  'Dolphus  ! "  said  Mrs.  Tetterby,  "  how  could 
I  go  and  behave  so  ?  " 

This  reconciliation  affected  Adolphus  the  younger 
and  Johnny  to  that  degree,  that  they  both,  as  with 
one  accord,  raised  a  dismal  cry,  which  had  the  effect 
of  immediately  shutting  up  the  round  eyes  in  the 
beds,  and  utterly  routing  the  two  remaining  little 
Tetterby s,  just  then  stealing  in  from  the  adjoining 
closet  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  eating  way. 

''  I  am  sure,  'Dolphus,''  sobbed  Mrs.  Tetterby, 
'•'coming  home,  I  had  no  more  idea  than  a  child 
unborn  —  " 

Mr.  Tetterby  seemed  to  dislike  this  figure  of 
speech,  and  observed,  "  Say  than  the  baby,  my 
dear." 

"'  —  Had  no  more  idea  than  the  baby,"  said  Mrs. 
Tetterby.  —  "Johnny,  don't  look  at  me,  but  look  at 
her,  or  she'll  fall  out  of  your  lap  and  be  killed,  and 
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then  you'll  die  in  agonies  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
serve  you  right.  —  No  more  idea,  I  hadn't,  than  that 
darling,  of  being  cross  when  I  came  home ;  but 
somehow,  'Dolphus  —  "  Mrs.  Tetterby  paused,  and 
again  turned  her  wedding-ring  round  and  round 
upon  her  finger. 

"  I  see  ! "  said  Mr.  Tetterby.  "  I  understand  ! 
My  little  woman  was  put  out.  Hard  times,  and 
hard  weather,  and  hard  work,  make  it  trying  now 
and  then.  I  see,  bless  your  soul!  No  wonder! 
'Dolf,  my  man,"  continued  Mr.  Tetterby,  exploring 
the  basin  with  a  fork,  "here's  your  mother  been  and 
bought,  at  a  cook's  shop,  besides  pease-pudding,  a 
whole  knuckle  of  a  lovely  roast  leg  of  pork,  with 
lots  of  crackling  left  upon  it,  and  with  seasoning, 
gravy,  and  mustard  quite  unlimited.  Hand  in  your 
plate,  my  boy,  and  begin  while  it's  simmering." 

Master  Adolphus,  needing  no  second  summons, 
received  his  portion  with  eyes  rendered  moist  by 
appetite,  and,  withdrawing  to  his  particular  stool, 
fell  upon  his  supper  tooth  and  nail.  Johnny  was 
not  forgotten,  but  received  his  rations  on  bread,  lest 
he  should,  in  a  flush  of  gravy,  trickle  any  on  the 
baby.  He  was  required,  for  similar  reasons,  to  keep 
his  pudding,  when  not  on  active  service,  in  his 
pocket. 

There  might  have  been  more  pork  on  the  knuckle- 
bone, —  which  knuckle-bone  the  carver  at  the  cook's 
shop  had  assuredly  not  forgotten  in  carving  for 
previous  customers,  —  but  there  was  no  stint  of 
seasoning,  and  that  is  an  accessory  dreamily  sug- 
gesting pork,  and  pleasantly  cheating  the  sense  of 
taste.  The  pease-pudding,  too,  the  gravy  and  mus- 
tard, like  the  Eastern  rose  in  respect  of  the  night- 
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ingale,  if  they  were  not  absolutely  pork,  had  lived 
near  it ;  so,  upon  the  whole,  there  was  the  flavor 
of  a  middle-sized  pig.  It  was  irresistible  to  the 
Tetterbys  in  bed,  who,  though  professing  to  slumber 
peacefully,  crawled  out  when  unseen  by  their 
parents,  and  silently  appealed  to  their  brothers  for 
any  gastronomic  token  of  fraternal  affection.  They, 
not  hard  of  heart,  presenting  scraps  in  return,  it 
resulted  that  a  party  of  light  skirmishers  in  night- 
gowns were  careering  about  the  parlor  all  through 
supper,  which  harassed  Mr.  Tetterby  exceedingly, 
and  once  or  twice  imposed  upon  him  the  necessity 
of  a  charge,  before  which  these  guerilla  troops 
retired  in  all  directions,  and  in  great  confusion. 

Mrs.  Tetterby  did  not  enjoy  her  supper.  There 
seemed  to  be  something  on  Mrs.  Tetterby's  mind. 
At  one  time  she  laughed  without  reason,  and  at 
another  time  she  cried  without  reason,  and  at  last 
she  laughed  and  cried  together  in  a  manner  so  very 
unreasonable  that  her  husband  was  confounded. 

"My  little  woman,"  said  Mr.  Tetterby,  "if  the 
world  goes  that  way,  it  appears  to  go  the  wrong 
way,  and  to  choke  you." 

"  Give  me  a  drop  of  water,"  said  Mrs.  Tetterby, 
struggling  with  herself,  "and  don't  speak  to  me 
for  the  present,  or  take  any  notice  of  it.  Don't  do 
it!" 

Mr.  Tetterby,  having  administered  the  water, 
turned  suddenly  on  the  unlucky  Johnny  (who  was 
full  of  sympathy),  and  demanded  why  he  was  wal- 
lowing there  in  gluttony  and  idleness,  instead  of 
coming  forward  with  the  baby,  that  the  sight  of  her 
might  revive  his  mother.  Johnny  immediately  ap- 
proached,   borne   down   by   its   weight ;    but   Mrs. 
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Tetterby  holding  out  her  hand  to  signify  that  she 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  tliat  trying  appeal  to 
her  feelings,  he  was  interdicted  from  advancing 
another  inch,  on  pain  of  perpetual  hatred  from  all 
his  dearest  connections  ;  and  accordingly  retired  to 
his  stool  again,  and  crushed  himself  as  before. 

After  a  pause  Mrs.  Tetterby  said  she  was  better 
now,  and  began  to  laugh. 

"  My  little  woman,"  said  her  husband  dubiously, 
"  are  you  quite  sure  you're  better  ?  Or  are  you, 
Sophia,  about  to  break  out  in  a  fresh  direction  ?  " 

"  No,  'Dolphus,  no,"  replied  his  wife.  "  I'm 
quite  myself."  With  that,  settling  her  hair,  and 
pressing  the  palms  of  her  hands  upon  her  eyes,  she 
laughed  again. 

"What  a  wicked  fool  I  was  to  think  so  for  a 
moment ! "  said  Mrs.  Tetterby.  "  Come  nearer, 
'Dolphus,  and  let  me  ease  my  mind,  and  tell  you 
what  I  mean.     Let  me  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Mr.  Tetterby  bringing  his  chair  closer,  ^Nlrs.  Tet- 
terby laughed  again,  gave  him  a  hug,  and  wiped  her 
eyes. 

"You  know,  'Dolphus,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Tet- 
terby, "  that  when  I  was  single,  I  might  have  given 
myself  away  in  several  directions.  At  one  time, 
four  after  me  at  once  ;  two  of  them  were  sons  of 
Mars." 

"We're  all  sons  of  Ma's,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Tetterby,  "jointly  with  Pa's." 

"  I  don't  mean  that,"  replied  his  wife  ;  "  I  mean 
soldiers  —  sergeants." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Mr.  Tetterby. 

"Well,  'Dolphus,  I'm  sure  I  never  think  of  such 
things  now,  to  regret  them  ;  and  I'm  sure  I've  got 
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as  good  a  husband,  and  would  do  as  much  to  prove 
that  I  Avas  fond  of  him,  as  —  " 

"As  any  little  woman  in  the  world,"  said  ^Mr. 
Tetterby.     "  Very  good.      Veri/  good." 

If  Mr.  Tetterby  had  been  ten  feet  high,  he  could 
not  have  expressed  a  gentler  consideration  for  Mrs. 
Tetterby's  fairy-like  stature ;  and,  if  Mrs.  Tetterby 
had  been  two  feet  high,  she  could  not  have  felt  it 
more  appropriately  her  due. 

"But  you  see,  'Dolphus,"  said  Mrs.  Tetterby, 
"this  being  Chi-istmas-time,  Avhen  all  people  who 
can,  make  holiday,  and  Avhen  all  people  who  have 
got  money  like  to  spend  some,  I  did,  somehow,  get 
a  little  out  of  sorts  when  I  was  in  the  streets  just 
now.  There  were  so  many  things  to  be  sold  —  such 
delicious  things  to  eat,  such  fine  things  to  look  at, 
such  delightful  things  to  have  —  and  there  was  so 
much  calculating  and  calculating  necessary,  before 
I  durst  lay  out  a  sixpence  for  the  commonest  thing ; 
and  the  basket  was  so  large,  and  wanted  so  much  in 
it ;  and  my  stock  of  money  was  so  small,  and  would 
go  such  a  little  Avay —  You  hate  me,  don't  you, 
'Dolphus  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Mr.  Tetterby,  "  as  yet." 

"  Well !  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  truth,"  pursued 
his  wife  penitently,  "and  then  perhaps  you  will. 
I  felt  all  this  so  much,  when  I  was  trudging  about 
in  the  cold,  and  when  I  saw  a  lot  of  other  calculat- 
ing faces  and  large  baskets  trudging  about  too,  that 
I  began  to  think  whether  I  mightn't  have  done  bet- 
ter, and  been  happier,  if  —  I  —  hadn't  —  "  The 
wedding-ring  went  round  again,  and  Mrs.  Tetterby 
shook  her  downcast  head  as  she  turned  it. 

"  I  see,"  said  her  husband  quietly  ;  "'  if  you  hadn't 
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married  at  all,  or  if  you  had  married  somebody 
else  ?  " 

"Yes,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Tetterby.  ''That's  really 
what  I  thought.     Do  you  hate  me  now,  'Dolphus  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Mr.  Tetterby,  "  I  don't  find  that 
I  do  as  yet." 

Mrs.  Tetterby  gave  him  a  thankful  kiss,  and 
went  on. 

"  I  begin  to  hope  you  won't,  now,  'Dolphus,  though 
I  am  afraid  I  haven't  told  you  the  worst.  I  can't 
think  what  came  over  me.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
was  ill,  or  mad,  or  what  I  was,  but  I  couldn't  call  up 
anything  that  seemed  to  bind  us  to  each  other,  or 
to  reconcile  me  to  my  fortune.  All  the  pleasures 
and  enjoyments  we  had  ever  had  —  they  seemed  so 
poor  and  insignificant,  I  hated  them.  I  could  have 
trodden  on  them.  And  I  could  think  of  nothing 
else  except  our  being  poor,  and  the  number  of 
mouths  there  were  at  home." 

''  Well,  well,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Tetterby,  shak- 
ing her  hand  encouragingly,  ''  that's  truth,  after  all. 
We  are  poor,  and  there  are  a  number  of  mouths  at 
home  here." 

''  Ah !  but,  Dolf,  Dolf  I "  cried  his  wife,  laying 
her  hands  upon  his  neck,  "  my  good,  kind,  patient 
fellow,  when  I  had  been  at  home  a  very  little  while 
—  how  different !  Oh,  Dolf,  dear,  how  different  it 
was !  I  felt  as  if  there  was  a  rush  of  recollection 
on  me  all  at  once,  that  softened  my  hard  heart,  and 
filled  it  up  till  it  was  bursting.  All  our  struggles 
for  a  livelihood,  all  our  cares  and  wants  since  we 
have  been  married,  all  the  times  of  sickness,  all  the 
liours  of  watching,  we  have  ever  had,  by  one  an- 
other, or  by  the  children,  seemed  to  speak  to  me. 
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and  say  that  they  had  made  iis  one,  and  that  I  never 
might  have  been,  or  eonld  have  been,  or  woukl  have 
been,  any  other  than  the  wife  and  mother  I  am. 
Then  the  cheap  enjoyments  that  I  could  have  trod- 
den on  so  cruelly,  got  to  be  so  precious  to  me  —  oh, 
so  priceless  and  dear !  —  that  I  couldn't  bear  to 
think  how  much  I  had  wronged  them ;  and  I  said, 
and  say  again  a  hundred  times,  how  could  I  ever 
behave  so,  'Dolphus  ?  how  could  I  ever  have  the 
heart  to  do  it  ?  " 

The  good  woman,  quite  carried  away  by  her  hon- 
est tenderness  and  remorse,  was  weeping  with  all 
her  heart,  when  she  started  up  with  a  scream,  and 
ran  behind  her  husband.  Her  cry  was  so  terrified, 
that  the  children  started  from  their  sleep  and  from 
their  beds,  and  clung  about  her.  jSTor  did  her  gaze 
belie  her  voice,  as  she  pointed  to  a  pale  man  in  a 
black  cloak  who  had  come  into  the  room. 

'•'  Look  at  that  man  !  Look  there  !  What  does 
he  want  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  returned  her  husband,  "  I'll  ask  him 
if  you'll  let  me  go.  What's  the  matter  ?  How  you 
shake ! " 

"I  saw  him  in  the  street  when  I  was  out  just 
now.  He  looked  at  me,  and  stood  near  me.  I  am 
afraid  of  him." 

"  Afraid  of  him  !     Why  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  why  —  I  —  stop  !  husband  ! "  for 
he  was  going  towards  the  stranger. 

She  had  one  hand  pressed  upon  her  forehead,  and 
one  upon  her  breast ;  and  there  was  a  peculiar  flut- 
tering all  over  her,  and  a  hurried  unsteady  motion 
of  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had  lost  something. 

"  Are  you  ill,  my  dear  ?  " 
VOL.  II. -12. 
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"  What  is  it  that  is  going  from  me  again  ?  "  she 
muttered  in  a  low  voice.  "  What  is  this  that  is 
going  away  ?  " 

Then  she  abruptly  answered :  "  111  ?  No,  I  am 
quite  well,"  and  stood  looking  vacantly  at  the  floor. 

Her  husband,  who  had  not  been  altogether  free 
from  the  infection  of  her  fear  at  first,  and  whom 
the  present  strangeness  of  her  manner  did  not  tend 
to  reassure,  addressed  himself  to  the  pale  visitor  in 
the  black  cloak,  who  stood  still,  and  whose  eyes 
were  bent  upon  the  ground. 

"What  may  be  your  pleasure,  sir,"  he  asked, 
"  with  us  ?  " 

"  I  fear  that  my  coming  in  un perceived,"  returned 
the  visitor,  "  has  alarmed  you ;  but  you  were  talk- 
ing, and  did  not  hear  me." 

"My  little  woman  says  —  perhaps  you  heard  her 
say  it,"  returned  Mr.  Tetterby,  "that  it's  not  the 
first  time  you  have  alarmed  her  to-night.". 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  remember  to  have  observed 
her,  for  a  few  moments  only,  in  the  street.  I  had 
no  intention  of  frightening  her." 

As  he  raised  his  eyes  in  speaking,  she  raised  hers. 
It  was  extraordinary  to  see  what  dread  she  had  of 
him,  and  with  what  dread  he  observed  it  —  and  yet 
how  narrowly  and  closely. 

"  My  name,"  he  said,  "  is  Eedlaw.  I  come  from 
the  old  College  hard  by.  A  young  gentleman,  who 
is  a  student  there,  lodges  in  your  house,  does  he 
not  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Denham  ?  "  said  Tetterby. 

"  Yes." 

It  was  a  natural  action,  and  so  slight  as  to  be 
hardly  noticeable  ;  biit  the  little  man,  before  speak- 
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ing  again,  passed  his  liand  across  his  forehead,  and 
looked  quickly  round  the  room,  as  though  he  were 
sensible  of  some  change  in  its  atmosphere.  The 
Chemist,  instantly  transferring  to  him  the  look  of 
dread  he  had  directed  towards  the  wife,  stepped 
back,  and  his  face  turned  paler. 

"The  gentleman's  room,"  said  Tetterby,  '-'is  up- 
stairs, sir.  There's  a  more  convenient  private  en- 
trance ;  but,  as  you  have  come  in  here,  it  will  save 
your  going  out  into  the  cold,  if  you'll  take  this  little 
staircase,"  showing  one  communicating  directly  with 
the  parlor,  "and  go  up  to  him  that  way,  if  you  wish 
to  see  him.'' 

"Yes,  I  wish  to  see  him,"  said  the  Chemist. 
"  Can  you  spare  a  light  ?  " 

The  watchfulness  of  his  haggard  look,  and  the 
inexplicable  distrust  that  darkened  it,  seemed  to 
trouble  Mr.  Tetterby.  He  paused ;  and,  looking 
fixedly  at  him  in  return,  stood  for  a  minute  or  so, 
like  a  man  stupefied  or  fascinated. 

At  length  he  said,  "  I'll  light  you,  sir,  if  you'll 
follow  me." 

"  Ko,"  replied  the  Chemist,  "  I  don't  wish  to  be 
attended,  or  announced  to  him.  He  does  not  expect 
me.  I  would  rather  go  alone.  Please  to  give  me 
the  light,  if  you  can  sjjare  it,  and  I'll  find  the  way." 

In  the  quickness  of  his  expression  of  this  desire, 
and  in  taking  the  candle  from  the  newsman,  he 
touched  him  on  the  breast.  Withdrawing  his  hand 
hastily,  almost  as  though  he  had  wounded  him  by 
accident  (for  he  did  not  know  in  what  part  of  him- 
self his  new  power  resided,  or  how  it  was  communi- 
cated, or  how  the  manner  of  its  reception  varied  in 
different  persons),  he  turned  and  ascended  the  stair. 
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But,  when  he  reached  the  top,  he-  stopped  and 
looked  down.  The  wife  was  standing  in  the  same 
place,  twisting  her  ring  round  and  round  upon  her 
finger.  The  husband,  with  his  head  bent  forward 
on  his  breast,  was  musing  heavily  and  sullenly. 
The  children,  still  clustering  about  the  mother, 
gazed  timidly  after  the  visitor,  and  nestled  together 
when  they  saw  him  looking  down. 


''Come!"  said  the  father  roughly.  "There's 
enough  of  this.     Get  to  bed  here  !  " 

"  The  place  is  inconvenient  and  small  enough," 
the  mother  added,  "  without  you.     Get  to  bed  ! " 

The  whole  brood,  scared  and  sad,  crept  away : 
little  Johnny  and  the  baby  lagging  last.  The 
mother  glancing  contemptuously  round  the  sordid 
room,  and  tossing  from  her  the  fragments  of  their 
meal,  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  her  task  of  clear- 
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ing   the   ta- 
,  and  sat 
'!')wn,    pon- 
'■ring   idly 
;ind    deject- 
edly.     The 
lather      be- 
took     him- 
stdf   to   the 
1  i  m  n  e  y- 
lorner,  and, 
impatiently 
laking    the 
small    fire 
)gether, 
e  n  t    over 
It    as  if   he 
would     mo- 
nopolize    it 
all.       They 
(lid  not  interchange  a  word. 

The  Chemist,  paler  than  before, 
stole  upward  like  a  thief ;  looking 
back  upon  the  change  below,  and 
dreading  equally  to  go  on  or  re- 
turn. 

'•'What  have  I  done?"  he  said 
confusedly.  "What  am  I  going 
to  do  ?  " 

'"'  To  be  the  benefactor  of  man- 
kind," he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  reph*. 

He  looked  round,  but  there  was  nothing  there ; 
and  a  passage  now  shutting  out  the  little  parlor 
from  his  view,  he  went  on,  directing  his  eyes  before 
him  at  the  way  he  went. 
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"It  is  only  since  last  night,"  he  muttered  gloom- 
ily, ''that  I  have  remained  shut  up,  and  yet  all 
things  are  strange  to  me.  I  am  strange  to  myself. 
I  am  here  as  in  a  dream.  What  interest  have  I  in 
this  place,  or  in  any  place  that  I  can  bring  to  my 
remembrance  ?     My  mind  is  going  blind  ! " 

There  was  a  door  before  him,  and  he  knocked  at 
it.  Being  invited,  by  a  voice  within,  to  enter,  he 
complied. 

"  Is  that  my  kind  nurse  ?  "  said  the  voice.  "  But 
I  need  not  ask  her.  There  is  no  one  else  to  come 
here." 

It  spoke  cheerfully,  though  in  a  languid  tone,  and 
attracted  his  attention  to  a  young  man  lying  on  a 
couch,  drawn  before  the  chimney-piece,  with  the 
back  towards  the  door.  A  meagre,  scanty  stove, 
pinched  and  hollowed  like  a  sick  man's  cheeks,  and 
bricked  into  the  centre  of  a  hearth  that  it  could 
scarcely  warm,  contained  the  lire,  to  which  his  face 
was  turned.  Being  so  near  the  windy  housetop,  it 
wasted  quickly,  and  with  a  busy  sound,  and  the 
burning  ashes  dropped  down  fast. 

"  They  chink  when  they  shoot  out  here,"  said  the 
student,  smiling ;  "  so,  according  to  the  gossips,  they 
are  not  coffins,  but  purses.  I  shall  be  well  and  rich 
yet,  some  day,  if  it  please  God,  and  shall  live,  per- 
haps, to  love  a  daughter  Milly,  in  remembrance  of 
tlie  kindest  nature  and  the  gentlest  heart  in  the 
world." 

He  put  up  his  hand  as  if  expecting  her  to  take  it, 
but,  being  weakened,  he  lay  still,  with  his  face  rest- 
ing on  his  other  hand,  and  did  not  turn  round. 

The  Chemist  glanced  about  the  room ;  —  at  the 
student's  books  and  papers,  piled  upon  a  table  in  a 
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corner,  where  they,  and  his  extinguished  reading- 
lamp,  now  prohibited  and  put  away,  told  of  the 
attentive  hours  that  had  gone  before  this  illness, 
and  perhaps  caused  it; — at  such  signs  of  his  ohl 
health  and  freedom  as  the  out-of-door  attire  that 
liung  idle  on  the  wall; — at  those  remembrances  of 
other  and  less  solitary  scenes,  the  little  miniatures 
upon  the  chimney-piece,  and  the  drawing  of  home ; 
—  at  that  token  of  his  emulation,  perhaps,  in  some 
sort,  of  his  personal  attachment  too,  tlie  framed  en- 
graving of  himself,  the  looker-on.  The  time  had 
been,  only  yesterday,  when  not  one  of  these  objects, 
in  its  remotest  association  of  interest  with  the 
living  figure  before  him,  would  have  been  lost  on 
Redlaw.  Now,  they  were  but  objects ;  or,  if  any 
gleam  of  such  connection  shot  upon  him,  it  pei*- 
plexed,  and  not  enlightened  Jum,  as  he  stood  looking 
round  with  a  dull  wonder. 

The  student,  recalling  the  thin  hand  which  had 
remained  so  long  untouched,  raised  himself  on  the 
couch,  and  turned  his  head. 

"  Mr.  Redlaw  ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  started  up. 

Redlaw  put  out  his  arm. 

"  Don't  come  near  to  me.  I  will  sit  here.  Remain 
you  where  you  are  !  " 

He  sat  down  on  a  chair  near  the  door,  and,  having 
glanced  at  the  young  man  standing  leaning  with  his 
hand  upon  the  couch,  spoke  with  his  eyes  averted 
towards  the  ground. 

"  I  heard,  by  an  accident,  by  what  accident  is  no 
matter,  that  one  of  my  class  was  ill  and  solitary. 
I  received  no  other  description  of  him  than  that  he 
lived  in  this  street.  Beginning  my  inquiries  at  the 
first  house  in  it,  I  have  found  him." 
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"I  have  been  ill,  sir,"  returned  the  student,  not 
merely  with  a  modest  hesitation,  but  with  a  kind  of 
awe  of  him,  "but  am  greatly  better.  An  attack 
of  fever  —  of  the  brain,  I  believe — has  weakened 
me,  but  I  am  much  better.  I  cannot  say  I  have 
been  solitary  in  my  illness,  or  I  should  forget  the 
ministering  hand  that  has  been  near  me." 

"  You  are  speaking  of  the  keeper's  wife  ?  "  said 
Redlaw. 

"  Yes."  The  student  bent  his  head,  as  if  he  ren- 
dered her  some  silent  homage. 

The  Chemist,  in  Avhom  there  was  a  cold,  monoto- 
nous apathy,  which  rendered  him  more  like  a  mar- 
ble image  on  the  tomb  of  tlie  man  who  had  started 
from  his  dinner  yesterday  at  the  first  mention  of 
this  student's  case,  than  the  breathing  man  himself, 
glanced  again  at  the  student  leaning  with  his  hand 
upon  the  couch,  and  looked  upon  the  ground,  and  in 
the  air,  as  if  for  light  for  his  blinded  mind. 

"I  remembered  your  name,"  he  said,  "when  it 
was  mentioned  to  me  downstairs  just  now ;  and  I 
recollect  your  face.  We  have  held  but  very  little 
personal  communication  together  ?  " 

"  Very  little." 

"  You  have  retired  and  withdrawn  from  me,  more 
than  any  of  the  rest,  I  think  ?  " 

The  student  signified  assent. 

"  And  why  ? "  said  the  Chemist ;  not  with  the 
least  expression  of  interest,  but  with  a  moody,  way- 
ward kind  of  curiosity.  "  Why  ?  How  comes  it 
that  you  have  sought  to  keep  especially  from  me  the 
knowledge  of  your  remaining  here,  at  this  season, 
when  all  the  rest  have  dispersed,  and  of  your  being 
ill  ?     I  want  to  know  why  this  is  ?  " 
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The  young  man,  wlio  had  heard  him  with  increas- 
ing agitation,  raised  his  downcast  eyes  to  his  face, 
and,  clasping  his  hands  together,  cried  with  sudden 
earnestness,  and  with  trembling  lips,  — 

"  Mr.  Redlaw  !  You  have  discovered  me.  You 
know  my  secret ! " 

"  Secret  ?  "  said  the  Chemist  harshly.    "  I  know  ?  " 

"  Yes !  Your  manner,  so  different  from  the  in- 
terest and  sympathy  which  endear  you  to  so  many 
hearts,  your  altered  voice,  the  constraint  there  is  in 
everything  you  say,  and  in  your  looks,"  replied  the 
student,  "warn  me  that  you  know  me.  That  you 
would  conceal  it,  even  now,  is  but  a  proof  to  me 
(God  knows  I  need  none  ! )  of  your  natural  kindness, 
and  of  the  bar  there  is  between  us." 

A  vacant  and  contemptuous  laugh  was  all  his 
answer. 

''But,  Mr.  Redlaw,"  said  the  student,  "as  a  just 
man,  and  a  good  man,  think  how  innocent  I  am, 
except  in  name  and  descent,  of  participation  in  any 
wrong  inflicted  on  you,  or  in  any  sorrow  you  have 
borne." 

"  Sorrow  ! "  said  Redlaw,  laughing.  "  Wrong ! 
What  are  those  to  me  ?  " 

"For  Heaven's  sake,"  entreated  the  shrinking 
student,  "  do  not  let  the  mere  interchange  of  a  few 
words  Avith  me  change  you  like  this,  sir !  Let  me 
pass  again  from  your  knowledge  and  notice.  Let 
me  occupy  m}^  old  reserved  and  distant  place 
among  those  whom  you  instruct.  Know  me  only 
by  the  name  I  have  assumed,  and  not  by  that  of 
Longford  —  " 

"  Longford !  "  exclaimed  the  other. 

He  clasped  his  head  with  both  his  hands,  and  for 
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a  moment  turned  upon  the  young  man  his  own  in- 
telligent and  thoughtful  face.  But  the  light  passed 
from  it  like  the  sunbeam  of  an  instant,  and  it 
clouded  as  before. 

"The  name  my  mother  bears,  sir,"  faltered  the 
young  man,  "the  name  she  took,  when  she  might, 
perhaps,  have  taken  one  more  honored.  Mr.  Eed- 
law,"  hesitating,  "I  believe  I  know  that  history. 
Where  my  information  halts,  my  guesses  at  what  is 
wanting  may  supply  something  not  remote  from  the 
truth.  I  am  the  child  of  a  marriage  that  has  not 
proved  itself  a  well-assorted  or  a  happy  one.  From 
infancy  I  have  heard  you  spoken  of  with  honor  and 
respect  —  with  something  that  was  almost  rever- 
ence. I  have  heard  of  such  devotion,  of  such  forti- 
tude and  tenderness,  of  such  rising  up  against  the 
obstacles  which  press  men  down,  that  my  fancy, 
since  I  learned  my  little  lesson  from  my  mother^ 
has  shed  a  lustre  on  your  name.  At  last,  a  poor 
student  myself,  from  whom  could  I  learn  but  you  ?  " 

Eedlaw,  unmoved,  unchanged,  and  looking  at  him 
with  a  staring  frown,  answered  by  no  word  or  sign. 

"  I  cannot  say,"  pursued  the  other,  "  I  should  try 
in  vain  to  say,  how  much  it  has  impressed  me,  and 
affected  me,  to  find  the  gracious  traces  of  the  past, 
in  that  certain  power  of  winning  gratitude  and  con- 
fidence which  is  associated  among  us  students 
(among  the  humblest  of  us  most)  with  Mr.  Redlaw's 
generous  name.  Our  ages  and  positions  are  so  dif- 
ferent, sir,  and  I  am  so  accustomed  to  regard  you 
from  a  distance,  that  I  wonder  at  my  own  presump- 
tion when  I  touch,  however  lightly,  on  that  theme. 
But  to  one  who  —  I  may  say,  who  felt  no  common 
interest  in  my  mother  once  —  it  may  be  something 
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to  hear,  now  that  is  all  past,  with  what  indescrib- 
able feelings  of  aifeetion  I  have,  in  my  obscurity, 
regarded  liim  ;  with  what  pain  and  reluctance  I  have 
kept  aloof  from  his  encouragement,  when  a  word  of 
it  would  have  made  me  rich  ;  yet  how  I  have  felt 
it  iit  that  1  should  hold  my  course,  content  to  know 
him,  and  to  be  unknown.  Mr.  Kedlaw,"  said  the 
student  faintly,  "  what  I  would  have  said,  I  have 
said  ill,  for  my  strength  is  strange  to  me  as  yet ; 
but,  for  anything  unworthy  in  this  fraud  of  mine, 
forgive  me,  and  for  all  the  rest  forget  me  ! " 

The  staring  frown  remained  on  Redlaw's  face, 
and  yielded  to  no  other  expression  until  the  student, 
with  these  words,  advanced  towards  him,  as  if  to 
touch  his  hand,  Avhen  he  drew  back  and  cried  to 
him,  — 

''  Don't  come  nearer  to  me  ! " 

The  young  man  stopped,  shocked  by  the  eager- 
ness of  his  recoil,  and  by  the  sternness  of  his  repul- 
sion ;  and  he  passed  his  hand  thoughtfully  across 
his  forehead. 

"The  past  is  past,"  said  the  Chemist.  "It  dies 
like  the  brutes.  Who  talks  to  me  of  its  traces  in 
my  life  ?  He  raves  or  lies  !  What  have  I  to  do 
with  your  distempered  dreams  ?  If  you  want 
mone}",  here  it  is.  I  came  to  offer  it ;  and  that  is 
all  I  came  for.  There  can  be  nothing  else  that 
brings  me  here,"  he  muttered,  holding  his  head 
again  with  both  his  hands.  "  There  can  be  nothing 
else,  and  yet  —  " 

He  had  tossed  his  purse  upon  the  table.  As  he 
fell  into  this  dim  cogitation  with  himself,  the  stu- 
dent took  it  u}),  and  held  it  out  to  him. 

"  Take  it  back,  sir,"  he  said  proudly,  though  not 
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angrily.  "  I  wish  you  could  take  from  me,  with  it, 
the  remembrance  of  your  words  and  offer." 

"  You  do  ?  "  he  retorted,  with  a  wild  light  in  his 
eyes.     "  You  do  ?  " 

« I  do  ! " 

The  Chemist  went  close  to  him  for  the  first  time, 
and  took  the  purse,  and  turned  him  by  the  arm,  and 
looked  him  in  the  face. 

"  There  is  sorrow  and  trouble  in  sickness,  is  there 
not  ?  "  he  demanded  with  a  laugh. 

The  wondering  student  answered,  "  Yes." 

"  In  its  unrest,  in  its  anxiety,  in  its  suspense,  in 
all  its  train  of  physical  and  mental  miseries  ? " 
said  the  Chemist  with  a  wild,  unearthly  exultation. 
"  All  best  forgotten,  are  they  not  ?  " 

The  student  did  not  answer,  but  again  passed  his 
hand  confusedly  across  his  forehead.  Redlaw  still 
held  him  by  the  sleeve,  when  Milly's  voice  was 
heard  outside. 

"  I  can  see  very  well  now,"  she  said,  '•'  thank  you, 
Dolf.  Don't  cry,  dear.  Father  and  mother  will  be 
comfortable  again  to-morrow,  and  home  will  be  com- 
fortable too.     A  gentleman  with  him,  is  there  ?  " 

Eedlaw  released  his  hold  as  he  listened. 

"  I  have  feared,  from  the  first  moment,"  he 
murmured  to  himself,  "to  meet  her.  There  is  a 
steady  quality  of  goodness  in  her  that  I  dread  to 
influence.  I  may  be  the  murderer  of  what  is 
tenderest  and  best  within  her  bosom." 

She  was  knocking  at  the  door. 

"  Shall  I  dismiss  it  as  an  idle  foreboding,  or  still 
avoid  her  ?  "  he  muttered,  looking  uneasily  around. 

She  was  knocking  at  the  door  again. 

"  Of  all   the  visitors  who  could  come   here,"  he 
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said  in  a  hoarse,  alarmed  voice,  turning  to  his  com- 
panion, "this  is  the  one  I  should  desire  most  to 
avoid.     Hide  me  ! " 

The  student  opened  a  frail  door  in  the  wall,  com- 
municating, where  the  garret  roof  began  to  slope 


towards  the  floor,  with  a  small  inner  room.  Redlaw 
passed  in  hastily,  and  shut  it  after  him. 

The  student  then  resumed  his  place  upon  the 
couch,  and  called  to  her  to  enter. 

"Dear  Mr.  Edmund,"'  said  Milly,  looking  round, 
"  they  told  me  there  was  a  gentleman  here." 

"  There  is  no  one  here  but  I." 
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"There  has  been  some  one  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  there  has  been  some  one." 

She  put  her  little  basket  on  the  table,  and  went 
up  to  the  back  of  the  couch,  as  if  to  take  the 
extended  hand — but  it  Avas  not  there.  A  little 
surprised,  in  her  quiet  way,  she  leaned  over  to  look 
at  his  face,  and  gently  touched  him  on  the  brow. 

"  Are  3^ou  quite  as  well  to-night  ?  Your  head  is 
not  so  cool  as  in  the  afternoon." 

"  Tut !  "  said  the  student  petulantly,  "  very  little 
ails  me." 

A  little  more  surprise,  but  no  reproach,  was 
expressed  in  her  face,  as  she  withdrew  to  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  and  took  a  small  packet  of  needle- 
work from  her  basket.  But  she  laid  it  down  again, 
on  second  thoughts,  and,  going  noiselessly  about  the 
room,  set  everything  exactly  in  its  place,  and  in  the 
neatest  order ;  even  to  the  cushions  on  the  couch, 
which  she  touched  with  so  light  a  hand,  that  he 
hardly  seemed  to  know  it,  as  he  lay  looking  at  the 
fire.  When  all  this  was  done,  and  she  had  swept 
the  hearth,  she  sat  down,  in  her  modest  little  bonnet, 
to  her  work,  and  was  quietly  busy  on  it  directly 

"  It's  the  new  muslin  curtain  for  the  window,  Mr. 
Edmund,"  said  Milly,  stitching  away  as  she  talked. 
"  It  will  look  very  clean  and  nice,  though  it  costs 
very  little,  and  will  save  your  eyes,  too,  from  the 
light.  My  William  says  the  room  should  not  be 
too  light  just  now,  when  you  are  recovering  so  well, 
or  the  glare  might  make  you  giddy." 

He  said  nothing;  but  there  was  something  so 
fretful  and  impatient  in  his  change  of  position,  that 
her  quick  fingers  stopped,  and  she  looked  at  him 
anxiously. 
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"  The  pillows  are  not  comfortable,"  she  said,  lay- 
ing clown  her  work  iuid  rising.  ''I  will  soon  put 
them  right." 

"They  are  very  well,"  he  answered.  "Leave 
them  alone,  pray.  You  make  so  much  of  every- 
thing." 

He  raised  his  head  to  say  this,  and  looked  at  her 
so  thanklessly,  that,  after  he  had  thrown  himself 
down  again,  she  stood  timidly  pausing.  However, 
she  resumed  her  seat,  and  her  needle,  without 
having  directed  even  a  murmuring  look  towards 
him,  and  was  soon  as  busy  as  before. 

"I  have  been  thinking,  Mr.  Edmund,  that  yoic 
have  been  often  thinking  of  late,  when  I  have  been 
sitting  by,  how  true  the  saying  is,  that  adversity  is 
a  good  teacher.  Health  will  be  more  precious  to 
you,  after  this  illness,  than  it  has  ever  been.  And 
years  hence,  when  this  time  of  year  comes  round, 
and  you  remember  the  days  when  you  lay  here  sick, 
alone,  that  the  knowledge  of  your  illness  might  not 
afflict  those  who  are  dearest  to  you,  your  home  will 
be  doubly  dear  and  doubly  blessed.  Now,  isn't  that 
a  good,  true  thing  ?  " 

She  was  too  intent  upon  her  work,  and  too  earnest 
in  what  she  said,  and  too  composed  and  quiet 
altogether,  to  be  on  the  watch  for  any  look  he  might 
direct  towards  her  in  reply  ;  so  the  shaft  of  his 
ungrateful  glance  fell  harmless  and  did  not  wound 
her. 

''  Ah  !  "  said  Milly,  with  her  pretty  head  inclining 
thoughtfully  on  one  side,  as  she  looked  down,  fol- 
lowing her  busy  fingers  with  her  eyes.  "  Even  on 
me  —  and  I  am  very  different  from  you,  Mr. 
Edmund,  for  I  have   no  learning,  and  don't  know 
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how  to  think  properly  —  this  view  of  such  things 
has  made  a  great  impression  since  you  have  been 
lying  ill.  When  I  have  seen  you  so  touched  by  the 
kindness  and  attention  of  the  poor  people  down- 
stairs, I  have  felt  that  you  thought  even  that 
experience  some  repayment  for  the  loss  of  health, 
and  I  have  read  in  your  face,  as  plain  as  if  it  was  a 
book,  that  but  for  some  trouble  and  sorrow  we 
should  never  know  half  the  good  there  is  about  us." 

His  getting  up  from  the  couch  interrupted  her,  or 
she  was  going  on  to  say  more. 

"  We  needn't  magnify  the  merit,  Mrs.  William," 
he  rejoined  slightingly.  "  The  people  downstairs 
will  be  paid  in  good  time,  I  dare  say,  for  any  little 
extra  service  they  may  have  rendered  me ;  and 
perhaps  they  anticipate  no  less.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  too." 

Her  fingers  stopped,  and  she  looked  at  him. 

"  I  can't  be  made  to  feel  the  more  obliged  by  your 
exaggerating  the  case,"  he  said.  "I  am  sensible 
that  you  have  been  interested  in  me,  and  I  say  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you.  What  more  would  you 
have  ?  " 

Her  work  fell  on  her  lap,  as  she  still  looked  at 
him  Avalking  to  and  fro  with  an  intolerant  air,  and 
stopping  now  and  then. 

"I  say  again,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Why 
weaken  my  sense  of  what  is  your  due  in  obligation, 
by  preferring  enormous  claims  upon  me  ?  Trouble, 
sorrow,  affliction,  adversity  !  One  might  suppose  I 
had  been  dying  a  score  of  deaths  here  !  " 

"  Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Edmund,"  she  asked,  rising 
and  going  nearer  to  him,  "that  I  spoke  of  the  jDOor 
people  of  the  house  with  any  reference  to  myself  ? 
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To  me  ?  "  laying  her  hand  upon  her  bosom  Avith  a 
simple  and  innocent  smile  of  astonishment. 

''  Oh !  I  think  nothing  about  it,  my  good  crea- 
ture," he  returned.  "  I  have  had  an  indisposition, 
which  your  solicitude  —  observe!  I  say  solicitude 
—  makes  a  great  deal  more  of  than  it  merits ;  and 
it's  over,  and  we  can't  perpetuate  it." 

He  coldly  took  a  book,  and  sat  down  at  the  table. 

She  watched  him  for  a  little  while,  until  her 
smile  was  quite  gone,  and  then,  returning  to  Avhere 
her  basket  was,  said  gently,  — 

"•  Mr.  Edmund,  would  you  rather  be  alone  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  detain  you 
here,"  he  replied. 

''Except  — "  said  Milly,  hesitating,  and  sliowing 
her  work. 

"  Oh !  the  curtain,"  he  answered  with  a  super- 
cilious laugh.     "  That's  not  worth  staying  for." 

She  made  up  the  little  packet  again,  and  put  it  in 
her  basket.  Then,  standing  before  him  with  such 
an  air  of  patient  entreaty  that  he  could  not  choose 
but  look  at  her,  she  said,  — 

"If  you  should  want  me,  I  will  come  back  Avill- 
ingly.  When  you  did  want  me  I  was  quite  happy 
to  come  ;  there  was  no  merit  in  it.  I  think  you 
must  be  afraid  that,  now  you  are  getting  well,  I 
may  be  troublesome  to  you ;  but  I  should  not  have 
been,  indeed.  I  should  have  come  no  longer  than 
your  weakness  and  confinement  lasted.  You  owe 
me  nothing ;  but  it  is  right  that  you  should  deal  as 
justly  by  me  as  if  I  was  a  lady  —  even  the  very 
lady  that  you  love ;  and,  if  you  suspect  me  of 
meanly  making  much  of  the  little  I  have  tried  to 
do  to  comfort  your  sick-room,  you  do  yourself  more 
VOL.  II. -13. 
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wrong  than  ever  you  can  do  me.  That  is  why  I 
am  sorry.     That  is  why  I  am  very  sorry." 

If  she  had  been  as  passionate  as  she  was  quiet, 
as  indignant  as  she  was  calm,  as  angry  in  her  look 
as  she  was  gentle,  as  loud  of  tone  as  she  was  low 
and  clear,  she  might  have  left  no  sense  of  her 
departure  in  the  room,  compared  with  that  which 
fell  upon  the  lonely  student  when  she  went  away. 

He  was  gazing  drearily  upon  the  place  where  she 
had  been,  when  Redlaw  came  out  of  his  concealment, 
and  came  to  the  door. 

''  When  sickness  lays  its  hand  on  you  again,"  he 
said,  looking  fiercely  back  at  him  —  '•  may  it  be 
soon  !  —  die  here  !     E.ot  here  !  " 

"What  have  you  done?"  returned  the  other, 
catching  at  his  cloak.  "  What  change  have  you 
wrought  in  me  ?  What  curse  have  you  brought 
upon  me  ?     Give  me  back  myself  !  " 

"  Give  me  back  myself !  "  exclaimed  Kedlaw  like 
a  madman.  "  I  am  infected  !  I  am  infectious!  I 
am  charged  with  poison  for  my  own  mind,  and  the 
minds  of  all  mankind.  Where  I  felt  interest, 
compassion,  sympathy,  I  am  turning  into  stone. 
Selfishness  and  ingratitude  spring  up  in  my  blight- 
ing footsteps.  I  am  only  so  much  less  base  than 
the  wretches  whom  I  make  so,  that  in  the  moment 
of  their  transformation  I  can  hate  them." 

As  he  spoke  —  the  young  man  still  holding  to  his 
cloak  —  he  cast  him  off,  and  struck  him  ;  then  Avihlly 
hurried  out  into  the  night  air  where  the  wind  was 
blowing,  the  snow  falling,  the  cloud-drift  sweeping 
on,  the  moon  dimly  shining  ;  and  where,  blowing  in 
the  wind,  falling  with  the  snow,  drifting  with  the 
clouds,  shining  in  the  moonlight,  and  heavily  loom- 
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ing  in  the  darkness,  were  the  Phantom's  words, 
*'  The  gift  that  I  have  given,  you  shall  give  again, 
go  where  you  will !  " 

Whither  he  went  he  neither  knew  nor  cared,  so 
that  he  avoided  company.  The  change  he  felt 
within  him  made  the  busy  streets  a  desert,  and 
himself  a  desert,  and  the  multitude  around  him,  in 
their  manifold  endurances  and  ways  of  life,  a  mighty 
waste  of  sand,  which  the  winds  tossed  into  unin- 
telligible heaps,  and  made  a  ruinous  confusion  of. 
Those  traces  in  his  breast  which  the  Phantom  had 
told  him  would  "  die  out  soon  "  were  not,  as  yet,  so 
far  upon  their  way  to  death,  but  that  he  understood 
enough  of  what  he  was,  and  what  he  made  of  others, 
to  desire  to  be  alone. 

This  put  it  in  his  mind  —  he  suddenly  bethought 
himself,  as  he  was  going  along,  of  the  boy  who  had 
rushed  into  his  room.  And  then  he  recollected  that, 
of  those  Avith  whom  he  had  communicated  since 
the  Phantom's  disappearance,  that  boy  alone  had 
shown  no  sign  of  being  changed. 

Monstrous  and  odious  as  the  wild  thing  was  to 
him,  he  determined  to  seek  it  out,  and  prove  if  this 
were  really  so;  and  also  to  seek  it  with  another  in- 
tention, which  came  into  his  thoughts  at  the  same 
time. 

So,  resolving  with  some  difficulty  where  he  was, 
he  directed  his  steps  back  to  the  old  College,  and  to 
that  part  of  it  where  the  general  porch  was,  and 
where,  alone,  the  pavement  Avas  worn  by  the  tread 
of  the  students'  feet. 

The  keeper's  house  stood  just  within  the  iron 
gates,  forming  a  part  of  the  chief  quadrangle. 
There  was  a  little  cloister  outside,  and  from  that 
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sheltered  place  lie  knew  he  could  look  in  at  the 
window  of  their  ordinary  room,  and  see  who  was 
within.  The  iron  gates  were  shut,  but  his  hand  was 
familiar  with  the  fastening,  and,  drawing  it  back  by 
tlirusting  in  his  wrist  between  the  bars,  he  passed 
through  softly,  shut  it  again,  and  crept  uj)  to  the 
window,  crumbling  the  thin  crust  of  snow  with  his 
feet. 


Tlie  fire  to  which  he  had  directed  the  boy  last 
night,  shining  brightly  through  the  glass,  made  an 
illuminated  place  upon  the  ground.  Instinctively 
avoiding  this,  and  going  round  it, '  he  looked  in 
at  the  window.  At  first  he  thought  that  there  was 
no  one  there,  and  that  the  blaze  was  reddening  only 
the  old  beams  in  the  ceiling  and  the  dark  walls ; 
but,  peering  in  more  narroAvly,  he  saw  the  object  of 
his  search  coiled  asleep  before  it  on  the  floor.     He 
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passed  qiiickly  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  went 
in. 

The  creature  lay  in  such  a  fiery  heat,  that,  as  tlie 
Chemist  stooped  to  rouse  him,  it  scorched  his  head. 
So  soon  as  lie  was  touched,  the  boy,  not  half  awake, 
clutched  his  rags  together  with  the  instinct  of  flight 
upon  liim,  half  rolled  and  half  ran  into  a  distant 
corner  of  the  room,  where,  lieaped  upon  the  ground, 
he  struck  his  foot  out  to  defend  himself. 

"  Get  up !  "  said  the  Chemist.  "  You  have  not 
forgotten  me  ?  " 

"  You  let  me  alone  !  "  returned  the  boy.  "  This 
is  the  woman's  house  —  not  j-ours."' 

The  Chemist's  steady  eye  controlled  him  some- 
what, or  inspired  him  with  enough  submission  to  be 
raised  upon  his  feet,  and  looked  at. 

"  Who  washed  them,  and  put  those  bandages 
where  they  were  bruised  and  cracked  ?  "  asked  the 
Chemist,  pointing  to  their  altered  state. 

"  The  woman  did." 

"  And  is  it  she  who  has  made  you  cleaner  in  the 
face,  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  woman." 

Redlaw  asked  these  questions  to  attract  his  eyes 
towards  himself,  and  with  the  same  intent,  now 
held  him  hj  the  chin,  and  threw  his  wild  hair 
back,  though  he  loathed  to  touch  him.  The  boy 
watched  his  eyes  keenly,  as  if  he  thought  it  needful 
to  his  own  defence,  not  knowing  what  he  might  do 
next ;  and  Redlaw  could  see  well  that  no  change 
came  over  him. 

"  Where  are  they  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"The  woman's  out." 

"  I  know  she  is.  Where  is  the  old  man  with  the 
white  hair,  and  his  son  ?  " 
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"  The  woman's  husband,  d'ye  mean  ? "  inquired 
the  boy. 

"  Ay.     Where  are  those  two  ?  " 

"  Out.  Something's  the  matter  somewhere. 
They  were  fetclied  out  in  a  hurry,  and  told  me  to 
stop  here." 

''Come  with  me,"  said  the  Chemist,  "and  I'll 
give  you  money." 

''  Come  where  ?  and  how  much  will  you  give  ?  " 

"  I'll  give  you  more  shillings  than  you  ever  saw, 
and  bring  you  back  soon.  Do  you  know  your  way 
to  where  you  came  from  ?  " 

"  You  let  me  go,"  returned  the  boy,  suddenly 
twisting  out  of  his  grasp.  "I'm  not  a-going  to 
take  you  there.  Let  me  be,  or  I'll  heave  some  fire 
at  you ! " 

He  was  down  before  it,  and  ready,  with  his  sav- 
age little  hand,  to  pluck  the  burning  coals  out. 

What  the  Chemist  had  felt,  in  observing  the 
effect  of  his  charmed  influence  stealing  over  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  Avas  not  nearly  equal 
to  the  cold  vague  terror  with  which  he  saw  this 
baby-monster  put  it  at  defiance.  It  chilled  his 
blood  to  look  on  the  immovable,  impenetrable 
thing,  in  the  likeness  of  a  child,  with  its  sharp  ma- 
lignant face  turned  up  to  his,  and  its  almost  infant 
hand  ready  at  the  bars. 

"  Listen,  boy  ! "  he  said.  "  You  shall  take  me 
where  you  please,  so  that  you  take  me  where  the 
people  are  very  miserable  or  very  wicked.  I  want 
to  do  them  good,  and  not  to  harm  them.  You  shall 
have  money,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  I  will  bring 
you  back.  Get  up !  Come  quickly  !  "  He  made  a 
hasty  step  towards  the  door,  afraid  of  her  returning. 
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"Will  you  let  me  walk  by  myself,  and  never 
hold  me,  nor  yet  touch  me  ?  "  said  the  boy,  slowly 
withdrawing  the  hand  with  which  he  threatened, 
and  beginning  to  get  up. 

"  I  will !  " 

"And  let  me  go  before,  behind,  or  anyways  I 
like  ?  " 

"  I  will." 

"  Give  me  some  money  first,  then,  and  I'll  go." 

The  Chemist  laid  a  few  shillings,  one  by  one,  in 
his  extended  hand.  To  count  them  was  beyond  the 
boy's  knoAvledge,  but  he  said  "one,"  every  time,  and 
avariciously  looked  at  each  as  it  was  given,  and  at 
the  donor.  He  had  nowhere  to  put  them,  out  of 
his  hand,  but  in  his  mouth ;  and  he  put  them  there. 

Eedlaw  then  wrote  with  his  pencil,  on  a  leaf  of 
his  pocket-book,  that  the  boy  was  with  him ;  and, 
laying  it  on  the  table,  signed  to  him  to  follow. 
Keeping  his  rags  together,  as  usual,  the  boy  com- 
l)lied,  and  went  out  with  his  bare  head  and  his 
naked  feet  into  the  winter  night. 

Preferring  not  to  depart  by  the  iron  gate  by 
which  he  had  entered,  where  they  were  in  danger 
of  meeting  her  whom  he  so  anxiously  avoided,  the 
Chemist  led  the  way,  through  some  of  those  pass- 
ages among  which  the  boy  had  lost  himself,  and 
by  that  portion  of  the  building  where  he  lived,  to  a 
small  door  of  which  he  had  the  key.  When  tliey 
got  into  the  street,  he  stopped  to  ask  his  guide  — 
who  instantly  retreated  from  him  —  if  he  knew 
where  they  Avere. 

The  savage  thing  looked  here  and  there,  and  at 
length,  nodding  his  head,  pointed  in  the  direction 
lie  designed  to  take.     Redlaw  going  on  at  once,  he 
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followed,  somewhat  less  suspiciously ;  shifting  his 
money  from  his  mouth  into  his  hand,  and  back 
again  into  his  mouth,  and  stealthily  rubbing  it 
bright  upon  his  shreds  of  dress,  as  he  went  along. 

Three  times,  in  their  progress,  they  were  side  by 
side.  Three  times  they  stopped,  being  side  by  side. 
Three  times  the  Chemist  glanced  down  at  his  face, 
and  shuddered  as  it  forced  upon  him  one  reflection. 

The  first  occasion  was  when  they  were  crossing 
an  old  churchyard,  and  Eedlaw  stopped  among  the 
graves,  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  connect  them  with 
any  tender,  softening,  or  consolatory  thought. 

The  second  was  when  the  breaking  forth  of  the 
moon  induced  him  to  look  up  at  the  heavens,  where 
he  saw  her  in  her  glory,  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
stars  he  still  knew  by  the  names  and  histories 
which  human  science  has  appended  to  them ;  but 
where  he  saw  nothing  else  he  had  been  wont  to  see, 
felt  nothing  he  had  been  wont  to  feel,  in  looking  up 
there  on  a  bright  night. 

The  third  was  when  he  stopped  to  listen  to  a 
plaintive  strain  of  music,  but  could  only  hear  a 
tune,  made  manifest  to  him  by  the  dry  mechanism 
of  the  instruments  and  his  own  ears,  with  no  ad- 
dress to  any  mystery  within  him,  without  a  whisper 
in  it  of  the  past,  or  of  the  future,  powerless  upon 
him  as  the  sound  of  last  year's  running  water,  or 
the  rushing  of  last  year's  wind. 

At  each  of  these  three  times  he  saw,  with  horror, 
that  in  spite  of  the  vast  intellectual  distance  be- 
tween them,  and  their  being  unlike  each  other  in 
all  physical  respects,  the  expression  on  the  boy's 
face  was  the  expression  on  his  own. 

They  journeyed  on  for  some  time  —  now  through 
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such  crowded  places,  that  he  often  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  thinking  he  had  lost  his  guide,  but  gener- 
ally finding  him  within  his  shadow  on  his  other 
side ;  now  by  ways  so  quiet,  that  he  could  have 
counted  his  short,  quick,  naked  footsteps  coining  on 
behind — until  they  arrived  at  a  ruinous  collection 
of  houses,  and  the  boy  touched  him  and  stopped. 

"  In  there  ! "  he  said,  pointing  out  one  house 
where  there  were  scattered  lights  in  the  windows, 
and  a  dim  lantern  in  the  doorway,  with  "  Lodgings 
for  Travellers  "  painted  on  it. 

Eedlaw  looked  about  him ;  from  the  houses,  to 
the  waste  piece  of  ground  on  which  the  houses  stood, 
or  rather,  did  not  altogether  tumble  down,  unfenced, 
undrained,  unlighted,  and  bordered  by  a  sluggish 
ditch;  from  that,  to  the  sloping  line  of  arches,  part 
of  some  neighboring  viaduct  or  bridge  with  which 
it  was  surrounded,  and  which  lessened  gradually 
towards  them,  until  the  last  but  one  was  a  mere 
kennel  for  a  dog,  the  last  a  plundered  little  heap  of 
bricks ;  from  that  to  the  child,  close  to  him,  cower- 
ing and  trembling  with  the  cold,  and  limping  on 
one  little  foot,  while  he  coiled  the  other  round  his 
leg  to  warm  it,  yet  staring  at  all  these  things  with 
that  frightful  likeness  of  expression  so  apparent  on 
his  face,  that  Eedlaw  started  from  him. 

"In  there  !  "  said  the  boy,  pointing  out  the  house 
again.     "  I'll  wait." 

'•'  Will  they  let  me  in  ?  "  asked  Redlaw. 

"Say  you're  a  doctor,"  he  answered  with  a  nod. 
"  There's  plenty  ill  here." 

Looking  back  on  his  way  to  the  house-door,  Eed- 
law saw  him  trail  himself  upon  the  dust,  and  crawl 
within  the  shelter  of  the  smallest  arch,  as  if  he 
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were  a  rat.  He  had  no  pity  for  the  thing,  but  he 
was  afraid  of  it ;  and  when  it  looked  out  of  its 
den  at  him,  he  hurried  to  the  house  as  a  retreat. 

"  Sorrow,  wrong,  and  trouble,"  said  the  Chemist, 
with  a  painful  effort  at  some  more  distinct  remem- 
brance, "  at  least  haunt  this  place  darkly.  He  can 
do  no  harm  who  brings  forgetfulness  of  such  things 
here  ! " 

With  these  words  he  pushed  the  yielding  door, 
and  went  in. 

There  was  a  woman  sitting  on  the  stairs,  either 
asleep  or  forlorn,  whose  head  was  bent  down  on 
her  hands  and  knees.  As  it  was  not  easy  to  pass 
without  treading  on  her,  and  as  she  was  perfectly 
regardless  of  his  near  approach,  he  stopped,  and 
touched  her  on  the  shoulder.  Looking  up,  she 
showed  him  quite  a  young  face,  but  one  whose 
bloom  and  promise  were  all  swept  away,  as  if  the 
haggard  winter  should  unnaturally  kill  the  spring. 

With  little  or  no  show  of  concern  on  his  account, 
she  moved  nearer  to  the  wall  to  leave  him  a  wider 
passage. 

"  What  are  you  ?  "  said  Redlaw,  pausing,  with  his 
hand  upon  the  broken  stair-rail. 

"  What  do  you  think  I  am  ?  "  she  answered,  show- 
ing him  her  face  again. 

He  looked  upon  the  ruined  temple  of  God,  so  lately 
made,  so  soon  disfigured ;  and  something,  which  was 
not  compassion  —  for  the  springs  in  which  a  true  com- 
passion for  such  miseries  has  its  rise  were  dried  up 
in  his  breast  —  but  which  was  nearer  to  it,  for  the 
moment,  than  any  feeling  that  had  lately  struggled 
into  the  darkening,  but  not  yet  wholly  darkened, 
night  of  his  mind  —  mingled  a  touch  of  softness 
with  his  next  words. 
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"  I  am  come  liere  to  give  relief,  if  I  can,"  he  said. 
"Are  you  thinking  of  any  wrong  ?  " 

She  frowned  at  him,  and  then  Laughed ;  and  then 
her  haugh  prolonged  itself  into  a  shivering  sigh,  as 
she  dropped  her  head  again,  and  hid  her  fingers  in 
her  hair. 

"  Are  you  thinking  of  a  wrong  ?  "  he  asked  once 
more. 

"  I  am  thinking  of  my  life,"  she  said  Avith  a 
momentary  look  at  him. 

He  had  a  perception  that  she  was  one  of  many, 
and  that  he  saw  the  type  of  thousands  when  he  saw 
her  drooping  at  his  feet. 

"  What  are  your  parents  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  I  had  a  good  home  once.  IVIy  father  was  a 
gardener,  far  away  in  the  country." 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  " 

"  He's  dead  to  rne.  All  such  things  are  dead  to 
me.  You  a  gentleman,  and  not  know  that ! "  She 
raised  her  eyes  again,  and  laughed  at  him. 

"  Girl !  "  said  Redlaw  sternly,  "  before  this  death 
of  all  such  things  was  brought  about,  was  there  no 
wrong  done  to  you  ?  In  spite  of  all  that  you  can 
do,  does  no  remembrance  of  wrong  cleave  to  you  ? 
Are  there  not  times  upon  times  when  it  is  misery 
to  you  ?  " 

So  little  of  what  was  womanly  was  left  in  her 
appearance,  that  now,  when  she  burst  into  tears,  he 
stood  amazed.  But  he  was  more  amazed,  and  much 
disquieted,  to  note  that,  in  her  awakened  recollec- 
tion of  this  wrong,  the  first  trace  of  her  old 
humanity  and  frozen  tenderness  appeared  to  show 
itself. 

He  drew  a  little  off,  and,  in  doing  so,  observed 
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that  her  arms  were  black,  her  face  cut,  and  her 
bosom  bruised. 

"  What  brutal  hand  has  hurt  you  so  ?  "  he  asked. 

"My  own.  I  did  it  myself!"  she  answered 
quickly. 

"It  is  impossible." 

"  I'll  swear  I  did  !  He  didn't  touch  me.  I  did  it 
to  myself  in  a  passion,  and  threw  myself  down 
here.  He  wasn't  near  me.  He  never  laid  a  hand 
upon  me ! " 

In  the  white  determination  of  her  face,  confront- 
ing him  with  this  untruth,  he  saw  enough  of  the 
last  perversion  and  distortion  of  good  surviving  in 
that  miserable  breast,  to  be  stricken  with  remorse 
that  he  had  ever  come  near  her. 

"  Sorrow,  wrong,  and  trouble  ! "  he  muttered, 
turning  his  fearful  gaze  away.  "  All  that  connects 
her  with  the  state  from  which  she  has  fallen  has 
those  roots !  In  the  name  of  God,  let  me  go 
by!" 

Afraid  to  look  at  her  again,  afraid  to  touch  her, 
afraid  to  think  of  having  sundered  the  last  thread 
by  which  she  held  upon  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  he 
gathered  his  cloak  about  him,  and  glided  swiftly  up 
the  stairs. 

Opposite  to  him,  on  the  landing,  was  a  door, 
which  stood  partly  open,  and  which,  as  he  ascended, 
a  man  with  a  candle  in  his  hand  came  forward  from 
within  to  shut.  But  this  man,  on  seeing  him,  drew 
back,  with  much  emotion  in  his  manner,  and,  as  if 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  mentioned  his  name  aloud. 

In  the  surprise  of  such  a  recognition  there,  he 
stopped,  endeavoring  to  recollect  the  wan  and 
startled  face.     He  had  no  time  to  consider  it,  for, 
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to  his  yet  greater  amazement,  old  Philip  came  out 
of  the  room,  and  took  him  by  the  hand. 

'•Mr.  lledlaw,"  said  the  old  man,  "  tliis  is  like 
you,  this  is  like  you,  sir!  You  have  heard  of  it, 
and  have  come  after  us  to  render  any  help  you  can. 
Ah,  too  late,  too  late  ! " 

Eedlaw,  with  a  bewildered  look,  submitted  to  be 
led  into  the  room.  A  man  lay  there  on  a  truckle- 
bed,  and  William  Swidger  stood  at  the  bedside. 

"  Too  late  !  "  murmured  the  old  man,  looking 
wistfully  into  the  Chemist's  face  ;  and  the  tears 
stole  down  his  cheeks. 

"That's  what  I  say,  father,"  interposed  his  son 
in  a  low  voice.  "That's  where  it  is  exactly.  To 
keep  as  quiet  as  ever  we  can  while  he's  a-dozing  is 
the  only  thing  to  do.     You're  right,  father  !  " 

Redlaw  paused  at  the  bedside,  and  looked  down 
on  the  figure  that  was  stretched  upon  the  mattress. 
It  was  that  of  a  man  who  should  have  been  in  the 
vigor  of  his  life,  but  on  whom  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  sun  would  ever  shine  again.  The  vices  of  his 
forty  or  fifty  years'  career  fiad  so  branded  him,  thaft, 
in  comparison  with  their  effects  upon  his  face,  the 
heavy  hand  of  time  vipon  the  old  man's  face  who 
watched  him  had  been  merciful  and  beautifying. 

'•  Who  is  this  ? "  asked  the  Chemist,  looking 
round. 

'•  My  son  George,  Mr,  Redlaw,"  said  the  old  man, 
wringing  his  hands.  "  My  eldest  son,  George,  who 
was  more  his  mother's  pride  than  all  the  rest ! " 

Eedlaw's  eyes  wandered  from  the  old  man's  gray 
head,  as  he  laid  it  down  upon  the  bed,  to  the  person 
who  had  recognized  him,  and  who  had  kept  aloof  in 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  room.     He  seemed  to  be 
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about  his  own  age ;  and,  although  he  knew  no  such 
hopeless  decay  and  broken  man  as  he  appeared  to 
be,  there  was  something  in  the  turn  of  his  figure,  as 
he  stood  with  his  back  towards  him,  and  now  went 
out  at  the  door,  that  made  him  pass  his  hand 
uneasily  across  his  brow. 

"  William,"  he  said  in  a  gloomy  whisper,  "  who  is 
that  man  ?  " 

"Why,  you  see,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  William, 
''that's  what  I  say  myself.  Why  should  a  man 
ever  go  and  gamble,  and  the  like  of  that,  and  let 
himself  down  inch  by  inch  till  he  can't  let  himself 
down  any  lower  ?  " 

"  Has  he  done  so  ?  "  asked  Redlaw,  glancing  after 
him  with  the  same  uneasy  action  as  before. 

"  Just  exactly  that,  sir,"  returned  William  Swidg- 
er,  "as  I'm  told.  He  knows  a  little  about  medi- 
cine, sir,  it  seems ;  and  having  been  wayfaring 
towards  London  with  my  unhappy  brother  that  you 
see  here,"  —  Mr.  William  passed  his  coat-sleeve 
across  his  eyes,  —  "  and  being  lodging  upstairs  for 
the  night  —  what  I  say,  you  see,  is,  that  strange 
companions  come  together  here  sometimes  —  he 
looked  in  to  attend  upon  him,  and  came  for  us  at 
his  request.  What  a  mournful  spectacle,  sir  !  But 
that's  where  it  is.     It's  enough  to  kill  my  father ! " 

Redlaw  looked  up  at  these  words,  and,  recalling 
where  he  was  and  with  whom,  and  the  spell  he 
carried  with  him  —  which  his  surprise  had  obscured 
—  retired  a  little,  hurriedly,  debating  with  himself 
whether  to  shun  the  house  that  moment,  or  remain. 

Yielding  to  a  certain  sullen  doggedness,  which  it 
seemed  to  be  part  of  his  condition  to  struggle  with, 
he  argued  for  remaining. 
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"Was  it  only  yesterday,"  he  said,  "when  I  ob- 
served the  memory  of  this  old  man  to  be  a  tissue  of 
sorrow  and  trouble,  and  shall  I  be  afraid,  to-night, 
to  shake  it  ?  Are  such  remembrances  as  I  can 
drive  away  so  precious  to  tliis  dying  man,  that  I 
need  fear  for  him?     Xo,I'll  stay  here." 

But  he  stayed  in  fear  and  trembling  none  the  less 
for  these  words ;  and,  shrouded  in  his  black  cloak 
with  his  face  turned  from  them,  stood  away  from 
the  bedside,  listening  to  what  they  said,  as  if  he 
felt  himself  a  demon  in  the  place. 

"  Father ! "  murmured  the  sick  man,  rallying  a 
little  from  his  stupor. 

"  My  boy  !     My  son  George  !  "  said  old  Philip. 

"You  spoke,  just  now,  of  my  being  mother's 
favorite  long  ago.  It's  a  dreadful  thing  to  think, 
now,  of  long  ago  !  " 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  returned  the  old  man.  "'  Think  of 
it.  Don't  say  it's  dreadful.  It's  not  dreadful  to 
me,  my  son." 

"  It  cuts  you  to  the  heart,  father."  For  the  old 
man's  tears  were  falling  on  him. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Philip,  "  so  it  does ;  but  it  does 
me  good.  It's  a  heavy  sorrow  to  think  of  that 
time,  but  it  does  me  good,  George.  Oh,  think  of  it 
too,  think  of  it  too,  and  your  heart  will  be  softened 
more  and  more  !  Where's  ray  son  William  ?  Wil- 
liam, my  boy,  your  mother  loved  him  dearly  to  the 
last,  and  with  her  latest  breath  said,  '  Tell  him  I 
forgave  him,  blessed  him,  and  prayed  for  him.' 
Those  were  her  words  to  me.  I  have  never  forgot- 
ten them,  and  I'm  eighty-seven  !  " 

"  Father ! "  said  the  man  upon  the  bed,  "  I  am 
dying,  I  know.     I  am  so  far  gone,  that  I  can  hardly 
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speak,  even  of  what  my  mind  most  runs  on.  Is 
there  any  hope  for  me  beyond  this  bed  ?  " 

''  There  is  hope,"  returned  the  old  man,  "  for  all 
who  are  softened  and  penitent.  There  is  hope  for 
all  such.  Oh ! "  he  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands 
and  looking  up,  "  I  was  thankful,  only  yesterday, 
that  I  could  remember  this  unhappy  son  when  he 
was  an  innocent  child.  But  what  a  comfort  is  it, 
now,  to  think  that  even  God  himself  has  that 
remembrance  of  him  !  " 

Redlaw  spread  his  hands  upon  his  face,  and 
shrunk  like  a  murderer. 

"  Ah ! "  feebly  moaned  the  man  upon  the  bed. 
"The  waste  since  then,  the  waste  of  life  since 
then  ! " 

"But  he  was  a  child  once,"  said  the  old  man. 
"He  played. with  children.  Before  he  lay  down  on 
his  bed  at  night,  and  fell  into  his  guiltless  rest,  he 
said  his  prayers  at  his  poor  mother's  knee.  I  have 
seen  him  do  it  many  a  time ;  and  seen  her  lay  his 
head  upon  her  breast,  and  kiss  him.  Sorrowful  as 
it  was  to  her,  and  to  me,  to  think  of  this,  when  he 
went  so  wrong,  and  when  our  hopes  and  plans  for 
him  were  all  broken,  this  gave  him  still  a  hold  .upon 
us  that  nothing  else  could  have  given.  Oh,  Father, 
so  much  better  than  the  fathers  upon  earth !  Oh, 
Father,  so  much  more  afflicted  by  the  errors  of  thy 
children !  take  this  wanderer  back  !  Not  as  he  is, 
but  as  he  was  then,  let  him  cry  to  thee,  as  he  has  so 
often  seemed  to  cry  to  us  ! " 

As  the  old  man  lifted  up  his  trembling  hands,  the 
son,  for  whom  he  made  the  supplication,  laid  his 
sinking  head  against  him  for  support  and  comfort, 
as  if  he  were  indeed  the  child  of  whom  he  spoke. 
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When  did  man  ever  tremble  as  Redlaw  trem- 
bled in  the  silence  that  ensued  ?  He  knew  it  must 
come  upon  them,  knew  that  it  was  coming  fast. 

•■My  time  is  very  short,  my  breath  is  shorter," 
said  the  sick  man,  supporting  himself  on  one  arm, 
and  with  the  other  groping  in  the  air,  "and  I  re- 
member there  is  something  on  my  mind  concerning 
the  man  who  was  here  just  now.  Father  and  Wil- 
liam —  wait !  —  is  there  really  anything  in  black  out 
there  ?  " 

''  Yes,  yes,  it  is  real,"  said  his  aged  father. 

''  Is  it  a  man  ?  " 

"  What  I  say  myself,  George,"  interposed  his 
brother,  bending  kindly  over  him.  ''It's  Mr. 
Redlaw." 

"  I  thought  I  had  dreamed  of  him.  Ask  him  to 
come  here." 

The  Chemist,  whiter  than  the  dying  man,  ap- 
peared before  him.  Obedient  to  the  motion  of  his 
hand,  he  sat  upon  the  bed. 

"  It  has  been  so  ripped  up  to-night,  sir,"  said  the 
sick  man,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  with  a 
look  in  which  the  mute,  imploring  agony  of  his  con- 
dition was  concentrated,  "  by  the  sight  of  my  poor 
old  father,  and  the  thought  of  all  the  trouble  I  have 
been  the  cause  of,  and  all  the  wrong  and  sorrow  ly- 
ing at  my  door,  that  —  " 

Was  it  the  extremity  to  whicli  he  had  come,  or 
was  it  the  dawning  of  another  change,  that  made 
him  stop  ? 

"  —  That  what  I  can  do  right,  with  my  mind  run- 
ning on  so  much,  so  fast,  I'll  try  to  do.  There  was 
another  man  here.     Did  you  see  him  ?  " 

Redlaw  could  not  reply  by  any  word ;  for  when 
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he  saw  that  fatal  sign  he  knew  so  well  now,  of  the 
wandering  hand  upon  the  forehead,  his  voice  died 
at  his  lips.     But  he  made  some  indication  of  assent. 

''He  is  penniless,  hungry,  and  destitute.  He  is 
completely  beaten  down,  and  has  no  resource  at  all. 
Look  after  him  !  Lose  no  time  !  I  know  he  has  it 
in  his  mind  to  kill  himself." 

It  was  working.  It  was  on  his  face.  His  face 
was  changing,  hardening,  deepening  in  all  its 
shades,  and  losing  all  its  sorrow. 

"  Don't  you  remember  ?  Don't  you  know  him  ?  " 
he  pursued. 

He  shut  his  face  out  for  a  moment  with  the  hand 
that  again  wandered  over  his  forehead,  and  then  it 
lowered  on  Redlaw,  reckless,  ruffianly,  and  callous. 

"  Why,  d — n  you ! "  he  said,  scowling  round, 
"  what  have  you  been  doing  to  me  here  ?  I  have 
lived  bold,  and  I  mean  to  die  bold.  To  the  Devil 
with  you ! " 

And  so  lay  down  upon  his  bed,  and  put  his 
arms  up  over  his  head  and  ears,  as  resolute  from 
that  time  to  keep  out  all  access,  and  to  die  in  his 
indifference. 

If  Eedlaw  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  it  could 
not  have  struck  him  from  the  bedside  with  a  more 
tremendous  shock.  But  the  old  man,  who  had  left 
the  bed  while  his  son  was  speaking  to  him,  now 
returning,  avoided  it  quickly  likewise,  and  with 
abhorrence. 

''  Where's  my  boy  William  ?  "  said  the  old  man 
hurriedly.  "  William,  come  away  from  here.  We'll 
go  home." 

"  Home,  father  !  "  returned  William.  "  Are  you 
going  to  leave  your  own  son  ?  " 
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"  Where's  my  own  son  ?  "  replied  the  old  man. 

"Where?     Why,  there!" 

"  That's  no  son  of  mine,"  said  Philip,  trembling 
with  resentment.  "  No  such  wretch  as  that  has  any 
claim  on  me.  My  children  are  pleasant  to  look  at, 
and  they  wait  upon  me,  and  get  my  meat  and  drink 
ready,  and  are  useful  to  me.  I've  a  right  to  it ! 
I'm  eighty-seven  ! " 

"  You're  old  enough  to  be  no  older,"  muttered 
William,  looking  at  him  grudgingly,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.  "  I  don't  know  what  good  you  are 
myself.  We  could  have  a  deal  more  pleasure  with- 
out you." 

"  My  son,  Mr.  Eedlaw  !  "  said  the  old  man.  "•  Mij 
son,  too  !  The  boy  talking  to  me  of  my  son  !  Why, 
what  has  he  ever  done  to  give  me  any  pleasure,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  have  ever  done  to  give 
me  any  pleasure,"  said  William  sulkily. 

"Let  me  think,"  said  the  old  man.  "For  how 
many  Christmas-times  running  have  I  sat  in  my 
warm  place,  and  never  had  to  come  out  in  the  cold 
night  air ;  and  have  made  good  cheer,  without  being 
disturbed  by  any  such  uncomfortable,  wretched 
sight  as  him  there  ?     Is  it  twenty,  William  ?  " 

"  Nigher  forty,  it  seems,"  he  muttered.  "AYhy, 
when  I  look  at  my  father,  sir,  and  come  to  think  of 
it,"  addressing  Redlaw  with  ^n  impatience  and  irri- 
tation that  were  quite  new,  ''«I'm  whipped  if  I  can 
see  anything  in  him  but  a  calendar  of  ever  so  many 
years  of  eating,  and  drinking,  and  making  himself 
comfortable,  over  and  over  again." 

"I  —  I'm  eighty-seven,"  said  the  old  man,  ram- 
bling on,  childishly  and  weakly,  "  and  I  don't  know 
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as  I  ever  was  much  put  out  by  anything.  I'm  not 
a-going  to  begin  now,  because  of  what  he  calls  my 
son.  He's  not  my  son.  I've  had  a  power  of  pleas- 
ant times.  I  recollect  once  —  no,  I  don't — no,  it's 
broken  off.  It  was  something  about  a  game  of 
cricket  and  a  friend  of  mine,  but  it's  somehow 
broken  off.  I  wonder  who  he  was  —  I  suppose  I 
liked  him  ?  And  I  wonder  what  became  of  him  — 
I  suppose  he  died  ?  But  I  don't  know.  A.nd  I 
don't  care,  neither ;  I  don't  care  a  bit." 

In  his  drowsy  chuckling,  and  the  shaking  of  his 
head,  he  put  his  hands  into  his  waistcoat  pockets. 
In  one  of  them  he  found  a  bit  of  holly  (left  there, 
probably,  last  night),  which  he  now  took  out,  and 
looked  at. 

"  Berries,  eh  ?  "  said  the  old  man.  "  Ah  !  It's 
a  pity  they're  not  good  to  eat.  I  recollect  Avhen 
I  was  a  little  chap  about  as  high  as  that,  and  out 
a-walking  with  —  let  me  see — Avho  was  I  out  a- 
walkingwith?  —  no,  I  don't  remember  how  that 
was.  I  don't  remember  as  I  ever  walked  with  any 
one  particular,  or  cared  for  any  one,  or  any  one  for 
me.  Berries,  eh  ?  There's  good  cheer  when  there's 
berries.  "Well,  I  ought  to  have  my  share  of  it,  and 
to  be  waited  on,  and  kept  warm  and  comfortable ; 
for  I'm  eighty-seven,  and  a  poor  old  man.  I'm 
eigh-ty-seven.     Eigh-ty-seven  ! " 

The  drivelling,  pitiable  manner  in  which,  as  he" 
repeated  this,  he  nibbled  at  the  leaves,  and  spat  the 
morsels  out ;  the  cold,  uninterested  eye  with  which 
his  youngest  son  (so  changed)  regarded  him  ;  the 
determined  apathy  with  Avhich  his  eldest  son  lay 
hardened  in  his  sin ;  —  impressed  themselves  no 
more  on  Redlaw's  observation :    for  he  broke   his 
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way  from  the  spot  to  which  his  feet  seemed  to  liave 
been  fixed,  and  ran  out  of  the  house. 

His  guide  came  crawling  forth  from  his  place  of 
refuge,  and  was  ready  for  him  before  he  reached 
the  arches. 

"  Back  to  the  woman's  ?  "  he  inquired, 

"Back  quickly!"  answered  Kedlaw.  "  Stop  no- 
where on  the  way  !  " 

For  a  short  distance  the  boy  went  on  before ;  but 
their  return  was  more  like  a  flight  than  a  walk,  and 
it  was  as  much  as  his  bare  feet  could  do  to  keep 
pace  with  the  Chemist's  rapid  strides.  Shrinking 
from  all  who  passed,  shrouded  in  his  cloak,  and 
keeping  it  drawn  closely  about  him,  as  though  there 
were  mortal  contagion  in  any  fluttering  touch  of  his 
garments,  he  made  no  pause  until  they  reached  the 
door  by  which  they  had  come  out.  He  unlocked  it 
with  his  key,  went  in,  accompanied  by  the  boy,  and 
hastened  through  the  dark  passages  to  his  own 
chamber. 

The  boy  watched  him  as  he  made  the  door  fast, 
and  withdrew  behind  the  table  when  he  looked 
round. 

"  Come  I "  he  said.  '■  Don't  you  touch  me  ! 
You've  not  brought  me  here  to  take  my  money 
away." 

Eedlaw  threw  some  more  upon  the  ground.  He 
flung  his  body  on  it  immediately,  as  if  to  hide  it 
from  him,  lest  the  sight  of  it  should  tempt  him  to 
reclaim  it ;  and  not  until  he  saw  him  seated  by  his 
lamp,  with  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands,  began  fur- 
tively to  pick  it  up.  When  he  had  done  so,  he 
crept  near  the  fire,  and,  sitting  down  in  a  great 
chair  before  it,  took  from  his  breast  some  broken 
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scraps  of  food,  and  fell  to  munching,  and  to  staring 
at  the  blaze,  and  now  and  then  to  glancing  at  his 
shillings,  which  he  kept  clenched  up  in  a  bunch  in 
one  hand. 

"And  this,"  said  Kedlaw,  gazing  on  him  with 
increasing  repugnance  and  fear,  "  is  the  only  one 
companion  I  have  left  on  earth  ! " 

How  long  it  was  before  he  was  aroused  from  his 
contemplation  of  this  creature  whom  he  dreaded  so 
—  whether  half  an  hour,  or  half  the  night  —  he 
knew  not.  But  the  stillness  of  the  room  was  broken 
by  the  boy  (whom  he  had  seen  listening)  starting 
up,  and  running  towards  the  door. 

"  Here's  the  woman  coming  ! "  he  exclaimed. 

The  Chemist  stopped  him  on  his  way,  at  the 
moment  when  she  knocked. 

"  Let  me  go  to  her,  will  you  ?  "  said  the  boy. 

"Not  now,"  returned  the  Chemist.  "Stay  here. 
Nobody  must  pass  in  or  out  of  the  room  now. 
Who's  that  ?  " 

"  It's  I,  sir,"  cried  Milly.     "  Pray,  sir,  let  me  in." 

"No  !  not  for  the  world  !  "  he  said. 

"  Mr.  Redlaw,  Mr.  Redlaw,  pray,  sir,  let  me  in  ! " 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  he  said,  holding  the 
boy. 

"  The  miserable  man  you  saw  is  worse,  and  noth- 
ing I  can  say  will  wake  him  from  his  terrible  infat- 
uation. William's  father  has  turned  childish  in  a 
moment.  William  himself  is  changed.  The  shock 
has  been  too  sudden  for  him ;  I  cannot  understand 
him :  he  is  not  like  himself.  Oh,  Mr.  Redlaw,  pray 
advise  me,  help  me !  " 

"  No  !  No !  No  ! "  he  answered. 

"Mr,  Redlaw!     Dear  sir!     George  has  been  mut- 
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tering  in  his  doze  about  the  man  you  saw  there, 
who,  he  fears,  will  kill  himself." 

"Better  he  should  do  it  than  come  near  me ! " 

"  He  says,  in  his  wandering,  that  you  know  him ; 
that  he  was  your  friend  once,  long  ago  ;  that  he  is 
the  ruined  father  of  a  student  here  —  my  mind  mis- 
gives me,  of  the  young  gentleman  who  has  been  ill. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  How  is  he  to  be  followed  ? 
How  is  he  to  be  saved?  Mr.  Eedlaw,  pray,  oh, 
pray  advise  me  !     Help  me  !  " 

All  this  time  he  held  the  boy,  who  was  half  mad 
to  pass  him  and  let  her  in. 

"  Phantoms  !  Punishers  of  impious  thoughts  !  " 
cried  Kedlaw,  gazing  round  in  anguish.  "  Look 
upon  me  !  Prom  the  darkness  of  my  mind,  let  the 
glimmering  of  contrition  that  I  know  is  there,  shine 
up  and  show  my  misery  !  In  the  material  world,  as 
I  have  long  taught,  nothing  can  be  spared ;  no  step 
or  atom  in  the  wondrous  structure  could  be  lost, 
without  a  blank  being  made  in  the  great  universe. 
I  know,  now,  that  it  is  the  same  with  good  and  evil, 
happiness  and  sorrow,  in  the  memories  of  men. 
Pity  me  !     Eelieve  me  !  " 

There  was  no  response  but  her  "  Help  me,  help 
me,  let  me  in ! "  and  the  boy's  struggling  to  get  to 
her. 

"  Shadow  of  myself !  Spirit  of  my  darker  hours  ! " 
cried  Redlaw  in  distraction.  "  Come  back,  and 
haunt  me  day  and  night,  but  take  this  gift  away  ! 
Or,  if  it  must  still  rest  with  me,  deprive  me  of  the 
dreadful  power  of  giving  it  to  others.  Undo  what 
I  have  done.  Leave  me  benighted,  but  restore  the 
day  to  those  whom  I  have  cursed.  As  I  have 
spared  this  woman  from  tlie  first,  and  as  I  never 
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will  go  forth  again,  but  will  die  liere,  with  no  hand 
to  tend  me,  save  this  creature's  who  is  proof  against 
me,  — hear  me  !  " 

The  only  reply  still  was,  the  boy  struggling  to 
get  to  her,  while  he  held  him  back ;  and  the  cry 
increasing  in  its  energy,  "  Help !  let  me  in !  He 
was  your  friend  once :  how  shall  he  be  followed, 
how  shall  he  be  saved  ?  They  are  all  changed,  there 
is  no  one  else  to  help  me :  pray,  pra}^,  let  me  in  ! " 


CHAPTER   III. 


THE    GIFT    REVERSED. 


Night  was  still  heavy  in  the  sky. 
On  open  plains,  from  hilltops  and  from 
the  decks  of  solitary  ships  at  sea,  a  dis- 
tant low-lying  line,  that  promised  by  and 
by  to  change  to  light,  was  visible  in  the 
dim  horizon ;  but  its  promise  was  remote 


and  doubtful,  and  the  moon  was  striving  with  the 
night  clouds  busily. 

The  shadows  upon  Redlaw's  mind  succeeded  thick 
and  fast  to  one  another,  and  obscured  its  light  as 
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the  niglit  clouds  hovered  between  the  moon  and 
earth,  and  kept  the  latter  veiled  in  darkness.  Fit- 
ful and  uncertain  as  the  shadows  which  the  night 
clouds  cast  were  their  concealments  from  him,  and 
imperfect  revelations  to  him ;  and,  like  the  night 
clouds  still,  if  the  clear  light  broke  forth  for  a 
moment,  it  was  only  that  they  might  sweep  over  it, 
and  make  the  darkness  deeper  than  before. 

Without,  there  was  a  profound  and  solemn  hush 
upon  the  ancient  pile  of  building,  and  its  buttresses 
and  angles  made  dark  shapes  of  mystery  upon  the 
ground,  which  now  seemed  to  retire  into  the  smooth 
white  snow,  and  now  seemed  to  come  out  of  it, 
as  the  moon's  path  was  more  or  less  beset.  Within, 
the  Chemist's  room  was  indistinct  and  murky,  by 
the  light  of  the  expiring  lamp ;  a  ghostly  silence 
had  succeeded  to  the  knocking  and  the  voice  out- 
side ;  nothing  was  audible  but,  now  and  then,  a  low 
sound  among  the  whitened  ashes  of  the  fire,  as  of 
its  yielding  up  its  last  breath.  Before  it,  on  the 
ground,  the  boy  lay  fast  asleep.  In  his  chair  the 
Chemist  sat,  as  he  had  sat  there  since  the  calling  at 
his  door  had  ceased  —  like  a  man  turned  to  stone. 

At  such  a  time,  the  Christmas  music  he  had  heard 
before  began  to  play.  He  listened  to  it,  at  first,  as 
he  had  listened  in  the  churchyard ;  but  presently  — 
it  playing  still,  and  being  borne  towards  him  on  the 
night  air,  in  a  low,  sweet,  melancholy  strain — he 
rose,  and  stood  stretching  his  hands  about  him,  as 
if  there  were  some  friend  approaching  within  his 
reach,  on  whom  his  desolate  touch  might  rest,  yet 
do  no  harm.  As  he  did  this,  his  face  became  less 
fixed  and  wondering ;  a  gentle  trembling  came  upon 
him ;  and  at  last  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he 
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put  liis  hands  before  them,  and  bowed  down  liis 
head. 

His  memory  of  sorrow,  wrong,  and  trouble  had 
not  come  back  to  him ;  he  knew  that  it  was  not 
restored  ;  he  had  no  i)assing  belief  or  liope  that  it 
was.  But  some  dumb  stir  within  him  made  him 
capable,  again,  of  being  moved  by  what  was  hidden, 
afar  off,  in  the  music.  If  it  were  only  that  it  told 
him  sorrowfully  the  value  of  what  he  had  lost,  he 
thanked  Heaven  for  it  with  a  fervent  gratitude. 

As  the  last  chord  died  upon  his  ear,  he  raised  his 
head  to  listen  to  its  lingering  vibration.  Beyond 
the  boy,  so  that  his  sleeping  figure  lay  at  its  feet, 
the  Phantom  stood,  immovable  and  silent,  with  its 
eyes  upon  him. 

Ghastly  it  was,  as  it  had  ever  been,  but  not  so 
cruel  and  relentless  in  its  aspect  —  or  he  thought 
or  hoped  so,  as  he  looked  upon  it,  trembling.  It 
was  not  alone,  but  in  its  shadowy  hand  it  held 
another  hand. 

And  whose  was  that  ?  Was  the  form  that  stood 
beside  it  indeed  Milly's,  or  but  her  shade  and 
picture  ?  The  quiet  head  was  bent  a  little,  as 
her  manner  was,  and  her  eyes  Avere  looking  down, 
as  if  in  pity,  on  the  sleeping  child.  A  radiant 
light  fell  on  her  face,  but  did  not  touch  the  Phan- 
tom ;  for,  though  close  beside  her,  it  was  dark  and 
colorless  as  ever. 

"  Spectre  ! "  said  the  Chemist,  newly  troubled  as 
he  looked,  "I  have  not  been  stubborn  or  presump- 
tuous in  respect  of  her.  Oh,  do  not  bring  her 
here  !     Spare  me  that !  " 

"This  is  but  a  shadow,"  said  the  Phantom; 
"when  the  morning  shines,  seek  out  the  reality 
whose  image  I  present  before  you." 
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"  Is  it  my  inexorable  doom  to  do  so  ?  "  cried  the 
Chemist. 

'^  It  is,"  replied  the  Phantom. 

"  To  destroy  her  peace,  her  goodness ;  to  make 
her  what  I  am  myself,  and  what  I  have  made  of 
others  ?  " 

"  I  have  said,  '  Seek  her  out,' "  returned  the 
Phantom.     "  I  have  said  no  more." 

"  Oh,  tell  me  ! "  exclaimed  Eedlaw,  catching  at 
the  hope  which  he  fancied  might  lie  hidden  in  the 
words.     "  Can  I  undo  what  I  have  done  ?  " 

"  ]S"o,"  returned  the  Phantom. 

"I  do  not  ask  for  restoration  to  myself,"  said 
Eedlaw.  "  "What  I  abandoned,  I  abandoned  of  my 
own  will,  and  have  justly  lost.  But  for  those  to 
whom  I  have  transferred  the  fatal  gift ;  who  never 
sought  it ;  who  unknowingly  received  a  curse  of 
which  they  had  no  warning,  and  which  they  had  no 
power  to  shun ;  can  I  do  nothing  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  Phantom. 

"  If  I  cannot,  can  any  one  ?  " 

The  Phantom,  standing  like  a  statue,  kept  its 
gaze  upon  him  for  a  while ;  then  turned  its  head 
suddenly,  and  looked  upon  the  shadow  at  its  side. 

"  Ah !  Can  she  ?  "  cried  Redlaw,  still  looking 
upon  the  shade. 

The  Phantom  released  the  hand  it  had  retained 
till  now,  and  softly  raised  its  own  with  a  gesture  of 
dismissal.  Upon  that,  her  shadow,  still  preserving 
the  same  attitude,  began  to  move  or  melt  away. 

"  Stay  ! "  cried  Redlaw  with  an  earnestness  to 
which  he  could  not  give  enough  expression.  "  For 
a  moment !  As  an  act  of  mercy !  I  know  that 
some  change  fell  upon  me  when  those  sounds  were 
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in  the  air  just  now.  Tell  me,  have  I  lost  the 
power  of  harming  her  ?  May  I  go  near  her  with- 
out   dread  ?      Oh,   let    her   give    me   any   sign   of 

hope ! " 

The  Phantom  looked  upon  the  shade  as  he  did  — 
not  at  him  —  and  gave  no  answer. 

"  At  least,  say  this  —  has  she,  henceforth,  the 
consciousness  of  any  power  to  set  right  what  I 
have  done  ? " 

"  She  has  not,"  the  Phantom  answered. 

"  Has  she  the  power  bestowed  on  her  without  the 
consciousness  ?  " 

The  Phantom  answered :  "  Seek  her  out."  And 
her  shadow  slowly  vanished. 

They  were  face  to  face  again,  and  looking  on 
each  other  as  intently  and  awfully  as  at  the  time 
of  the  bestowal  of  the  gift,  across  the  boy  who  still 
lay  on  the  ground  between  them,  at  the  Phantom's 
feet. 

"Terrible  instructor,"  said  the  Chemist,  sinking 
on  his  knee  before  it  in  an  attitude  of  supplication, 
"by  whom  I  was  renounced,  but  by  whom  I  am 
revisited  (in  which,  and  in  whose  milder  aspect,  I 
would  fain  believe  I  have  a  gleam  of  hope),  I  will 
obey  without  inquiry,  praying  that  the  cry  I  have 
sent  up  in  the  anguish  of  my  soul  has  been,  or  will 
be,  heard  in  behalf  of  those  whom  I  have  injured 
beyond  human  reparation.  But  there  is  one 
thing  —  '' 

"  You  speak  to  me  of  what  is  lying  here,"  the 
Phantom  interposed,  and  pointed  with  its  finger  to 
the  bo3^ 

"  I  do,"  returned  the  Chemist.  '-  You  know  what 
I  would  ask.     Why  has  this  child  alone  been  proof 
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against  my  influence,  and  why,  wliy  have  I  detected 
in  its  thoughts  a  terrible  companionship  with 
mine  ?  " 

"  This,"  said  the  Phantom,  pointing  to  the  boy, 
"  is  the  last,  completest  illustration  of  a  human 
creature  utterly  bereft  of  such  remembrances  as 
you  have  yielded  up.  No  softening  memory  of 
sorrow,  wrong,  or  trouble  enters  here,  because  this 
wretched  mortal  from  his  birth  has  been  abandoned 
to  a  worse  condition  than  the  beasts,  and  has,  within 
his  knowledge,  no  one  contrast,  no  humanizing 
touch  to  make  a  grain  of  such  a  memory  spring  up 
in  his  hardened  breast.  All  within  this  desolate 
creature  is  barren  wilderness.  All  within  the  man 
bereft  of  what  you  have  resigned  is  the  same  barren 
wilderness.  Woe  to  such  a  man !  Woe,  tenfold, 
to  the  nation  that  shall  count  its  monsters  such  as 
this,  lying  here  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands  !  " 

Redlaw  shrunk,  appalled,  from  what  he  heard. 

''There  is  not,"  said  the  Phantom,  "one  of  these 
—  not  one  —  but  sows  a  harvest  that  mankind  must 
reap.  From  every  seed  of  evil  in  this  boy  a  field 
of  ruin  is  grown  that  shall  be  gathered  in,  and 
garnered  up,  and  sown  again  in  many  places  in  the 
world,  until  regions  are  overspread  with  wickedness 
enough  to  raise  the  waters  of  another  Deluge. 
Open  and  unpunished  murder  in  a  city's  streets 
would  be  less  guilty  in  its  daily  toleration  than  one 
such  spectacle  as  this." 

It  seemed  to  look  down  upon  the  boy  in  his  sleep. 
Redlaw,  too,  looked  down  upon  him  with  a  new 
emotion. 

"  There  is  not  a  father,"  said  the  Phantom,  "  by 
"whose  side,  in  his  daily  or  his  nightly  walk,  these 
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creatures  pass  ;  there  is  not  a  niotlier  among  all  the 
ranks  of  loving  mothers  in  this  land ;  there  is  no 
one  risen  from  the  state  of  childhood,  but  shall  be 
responsible  in  his  or  her  degree  for  this  enormity. 
There  is  not  a  country  throughout  the  earth  on 
which  it  would  not  bring  a  curse.  There  is  no 
religion  upon  earth  that  it  would  not  deny ;  there 
is  no  people  upon  earth  it  would  not  ])ut  to  shame." 

The  Chemist  clasped  his  hands,  and  looked,  with 
trembling  fear  and  pity,  from  the  sleeping  boy  to 
the  Phantom,  standing  above  him  with  its  finger 
pointing  down. 

"  Behold,  I  say,"  pursued  the  Spectre,  "  the  per- 
fect type  of  what  it  was  your  choice  to  be.  Your 
influence  is  powerless  here,  because  from  this 
child's  bosom  you  can  banish  nothing.  His  thoughts 
have  been  in  '  terrible  companionship '  with  yours, 
because  you  have  gone  down  to  his  unnatural  level. 
He  is  the  growth  of  man's  indifference ;  you  are 
the  growth  of  man's  presumption.  The  beneficent 
design  of  Heaven  is,  in  each  case,  overthrown,  and 
from  the  two  poles  of  the  immaterial  world  you 
come  together." 

The  Chemist  stooped  upon  the  ground  beside  the 
boy,  and,  with  the  same  kind  of  compassion  for 
him  that  he  now  felt  for  himself,  covered  him  as  he 
slept,  and  no  longer  shrunk  from  him  with  abhor- 
rence or  indifference. 

Soon,  now,  the  distant  line  on  the  horizon  bright- 
ened, the  darkness  faded,  the  sun  rose  red  and 
glorious,  and  the  chimney-stacks  and  gables  of  the 
ancient  building  gleamed  in  the  clear  air,  which 
turned  the  smoke  and  vapor  of  the  city  into  a  cloud 
of    gold.     The  very   sun-dial  in  his  shady  corner. 
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■where  the  wind  was  used  to  spin  with  such  unwindy 
constancy,  shook  off  the  finer  particles  of  snow  that 
had  accumulated  on  his  dull  old  face  in  the  night, 
and  looked  out  at  the  little  white  wreaths  eddying 
round  and  round  him.  Doubtless  some  blind  grop- 
ing of    the  morning  made  its  way  down  into  the 
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forgotten  crypt,  so  cold  and  earthy,  where  the  Nor- 
man arches  were  half  buried  in  the  ground,  and 
stirred  the  dull  sap  in  the  lazy  vegetation  hanging 
to  the  walls,  and  quickened  the  slow  principle  of 
life  within  the  little  world  of  wonderful  and  deli- 
cate creation  which  existed  there,  with  some  faint 
knowledge  that  the  sun  was  up. 

The  Tetterbys  were  up  and  doing.  ]\[r.  Tetterby 
took  down  the  sliutters  of  the  shop,  and,  strip  by 
strip,  revealed  the  treasures  of  the  window  to  the 
eyes,  so  proof  against  their  seductions,  of  Jerusalem 
Buildings.  Adolphus  had  been  out  so  long  already, 
that  he  was  half-way  on  to  Morning  Pepj)er.  Five 
small  Tetterbys,  whose  ten  round  eyes  were  much 
inflamed  by  soap  and  friction,  were  in  the  tortures 
of  a  cool  wash  in  the  back -kitchen ;  Mrs.  Tetterby 
presiding.  Johnny,  who  was  pushed  and  hustled 
through  his  toilet  with  great  rapidity  when  Moloch 
chanced  to  be  in  an  exacting  frame  of  mind  (which 
was  always  the  case),  staggered  up  and  down  with 
his  charge  before  the  shop-door,  under  greater  diffi- 
culties than  usual ;  the  weight  of  Moloch  being 
much  increased  by  a  complication  of  defences 
against  the  cold,  composed  of  knitted  worsted-work, 
and  forming  a  complete  suit  of  chain-armor,  Avith  a 
headpiece  and  blue  gaiters. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  baby  to  be  always 
cutting  teeth.  Whether  they  never  came,  or 
whether  they  came  and  went  away  again,  is  not  in 
evidence ;  but  it  had  certainly  cut  enough,  on  the 
showing  of  Mrs.  Tetterby,  to  make  a  handsome 
dental  provision  for  the  sign  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth. 
All  sorts  of  objects  were  impressed  for  the  rubbing 
of  its  gums,  notwithstanding  that  it  alwaj^s  carried, 
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dangling  at  its  waist  (which  was  immediately  under 
its  chin),  a  bone  ring,  large  enough  to  have  repre- 
sented the  rosary  of  a  young  nun.  Knife-handles, 
umbrella-tops,  the  heads  of  walking  sticks  selected 
from  the  stock,  the  fingers  of  the  family  in  general, 
but  especially  of  Johnny,  nutmeg-graters,  crusts, 
the  handles  of  doors,  and  the  cool  knobs  on  the  tops 
of  pokers,  were  among  the  commonest  instruments 
indiscriminately  applied  for  this  baby's  relief.  The 
amount  of  electricity  that  must  have  been  rubbed 
out  of  it  in  a  week  is  not  to  be  calculated.  Still 
Mrs.  Tetterby  always  said  ''  it  was  coming  through, 
and  then  the  child  would  be  herself ; "  and  still  it 
never  did  come  through,  and  the  child  continued  to 
be  somebody  else. 

The  tempers  of  the  little  Tetterbys  had  sadly 
changed  with  a  few  hours.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tetterby 
themselves  were  not  more  altered  than  their  off- 
spring. Usually,  they  were  an  unselfish,  good-nat- 
ured, yielding  little  race,  sharing  short  commons 
when  it  happened  (which  was  pretty  often)  content- 
edly, and  even  generously,  and  taking  a  great  deal  of 
enjoyment  out  of  a  very  little  meat.  But  they  were 
fighting  now,  not  only  for  the  soap  and  water,  but 
even  for  the  breakfast  which  was  yet  in  perspective. 
The  hand  of  every  little  Tetterby  was  against  the 
other  little  Tetterbys ;  and  even  Johnny's  hand  — 
the  patient,  much-enduring,  and  devoted  Johnny  — 
rose  against  the  baby  !  Yes.  Mrs.  Tetterby,  going 
to  the  door  by  a  mere  accident,  saw  him  viciously 
pick  out  a  weak  place  in  the  suit  of  armor,  where  a 
slap  would  tell,  and  slap  that  blessed  child. 

Mrs.  Tetterby  had  him  into  the  parlor,  by  the 
collar,  in  that  same  flash  of  time,  and  repaid  him 
the  assault  with  usury  thereto. 
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"  You  brute,  you  murdering  little  boy  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Tetterby.     ''  Had  you  the  heart  to  do  it  ?  " 

"Why  don't  her  teeth  come  through,  then," 
retorted  Johnny  in  a  loud  rebellious  voice,  "  instead 
of  bothering  me  ?  How  would  you  like  it 
yourself  ?  " 

"  Like  it,  sir !  "  said  ^Slrs.  Tetterby,  relieving  him 
of  his  dishonored  load. 

"Yes,  like  it,"  said  Johnny.  *'  How  would  you  ? 
Not  at  all.  If  you  was  me,  you'd  go  for  a  soldier. 
I  will,  too.     There  ain't  no  babies  in  the  army." 

Mr.  Tetterby,  who  had  arrived  upon  the  scene  of 
action,  rubbed  his  chin  thoughtfully,  instead  of 
correcting  the  rebel,  and  seemed  rather  struck  by 
this  view  of  a  military  life. 

"  I  wish  I  was  in  the  army  myself,  if  the  child's  in 
the  right,"  said  Mrs.  Tetterby,  looking  at  her  hus- 
band, "  for  I  have  no  peace  of  my  life  here.  I'm  a 
slave — a  Virginia  slave;"  some  indistinct  associa- 
tion with  their  weak  descent  on  the  tobacco  trade, 
perhaps,  suggested  this  aggravated  expression  to 
Mrs.  Tetterby.  "  I  never  have  a  holiday,  or  any  pleas- 
ure at  all,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end !  Why,  Lord 
bless  and  save  the  child,"  said  Mrs.  Tetterby,  shak- 
ing the  baby  with  an  irritability  hardly  suited  to  so 
pious  an  aspiration,  "what's  the  matter  with  her 
now  ?  " 

Not  being  able  to  discover,  and  not  rendering  the 
subject  much  clearer  by  shaking  it,  Mrs.  Tetterby 
put  the  baby  away  in  a  cradle,  and,  folding  her  arms, 
sat  rocking  it  angrily  with  her  foot. 

"  How  you  stand  there,  'Dolphus  ! "  said  Mrs. 
Tetterby  to  her  husband.  "Why  don't  you  do 
something  ? '' 
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"  Because  I  don't  care  about  doing  anything,"  Mr. 
Tetterby  replied. 

"  I'm  sure  /  don't,"  said  Mrs.  Tetterby. 

"  I'll  take  my  oath  /  don't,"  said  Mr.  Tetterby. 

A  diversion  arose  here  among  Johnny  and  his  five 
younger  brothers,  who,  in  preparing  the  family 
breakfast-table,  had  fallen  to  skirmishing  for  the 
temporary  possession  of  the  loaf,  and  were  buffet- 
ing one  another  with  great  heartiness ;  the  smallest 
boy  of  all,  with  precocious  discretion,  hovering  out- 
side the  knot  of  combatants,  and  harassing  their 
legs.  Into  the  midst  of  this  fray  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tetterby  both  precipitated  themselves  with  great 
ardor,  as  if  such  ground  were  the  only  ground  on 
which  they  could  now  agree ;  and  having,  with  no 
visible  remains  of  their  late  soft-heartedness,  laid 
about  them  without  any  lenity,  and  done  much 
execution,  resumed  their  former  relative  posi- 
tions. 

"  You  had  better  read  your  paper  than  do  nothing 
at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Tetterby. 

"  What's  there  to  read  in  a  paper  ?  "  returned  Mr. 
Tetterby  with  excessive  discontent. 

"  What  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Tetterby.     "  Police." 

"  It's  nothing  to  me,"  said  Tetterby.  "  What  do 
I  care  what  people  do,  or  are  done  to  ?  " 

"  Suicides,"  suggested  Mrs.  Tetterby. 

"  No  business  of  mine,"  replied  her  husband. 

"  Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  are  those  nothing 
to  you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Tetterby. 

"  If  the  births  were  all  over  for  good  and  all 
to-day ;  and  the  deaths  were  all  to  begin  to  come  off 
to-morrow  ;  I  don't  see  why  it  should  interest  me, 
till  I  thought  it  was  a-coming  to  my  turn,"  grumbled 
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Tetterby.     "  As  to  marriages,  I've  done  it  myself. 
I  know  quite  enough  about  tlieia.''' 

To  judge  from  the  dissatisfied  expression  of  her 
face  and  manner,  Mrs.  Tetterby  appeared  to  enter- 
tain the  same  opinions  as  her  husband  ;  but  she 
opposed  him,  nevertheless,  for  the  gratification  of 
quarrelling  with  him. 

"  Oh !  you're  a  consistent  man,"  said  Mrs. 
Tetterby,  "  ain't  you  ?  You,  with  the  screen  of 
your  own  making  there,  made  of  nothing  else  but 
bits  of  newspapers,  which  you  sit  and  read  to  the 
children  by  the  half-hour  together  !  " 

"  Say  used  to,  if  you  please,"  returned  her  hus- 
band. "You  won't  find  me  doing  so  any  more. 
I'm  wiser  now." 

"  Bah  !  Wiser,  indeed  !  "  said  Mrs.  Tetterby. 
"  Are  you  better  ?  " 

The  question  sounded  some  discordant  note  in 
Mr.  Tetterby 's  breast.  He  ruminated  dejectedly, 
and  passed  his  hand  across  and  across  his  forehead. 
"  Better !  "  murmured  Mr.  Tetterby.  "  I  don't  know 
as  any  of  us  are  better,  or  happier  either.  Better 
is  it  ?  " 

He  turned  to  the  screen,  and  traced  about  it  with 
his  finger,  until  he  found  a  certain  paragraph  of 
which  he  was  in  quest. 

"  This  used  to  be  one  of  the  family  favorites,  I 
recollect,"  said  Tetterby  in  a  forlorn  and  stupid 
way,  "and  used  to  draw  tears  from  the  children, 
and  make  'em  good,  if  there  was  any  little  bicker- 
ing or  discontent  among  'em,  next  to  the  story  of 
the  robin  redbreasts  in  the  wood.  '  Melancholy 
case  of  destitution.  Yesterday  a  small  man,  with 
a  baby  in  his  arms,  and  surroimded  by  half  a  dozen 
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ragged  little  ones,  of  various  ages  between  ten  and 
two,  the  whole  of  whom  Avere  evidently  in  a  fam- 
ishing condition,  appeared  before  the  w^orthy  magis- 
trate, and  made  the  following  recital '  —  Ha !  I 
don't  understand  it,  I'm  sure,"  said  Tetterby  ;  "  I 
don't  see  what  it  has  got  to  do  with  us." 

"  How  old  and  shabby  he  looks  !  "  said  Mrs.  Tet- 
terby, watching  him.  "I  never  saw  such  a  change 
in  a  man.  Ah  !  dear  me,  dear  me,  dear  me,  it  was 
a  sacrifice  !  " 

"  What  was  a  sacrifice  ? "  her  husband  sourly 
inquired. 

Mrs.  Tetterby  shook  her  head ;  and,  without 
replying  in  words,  raised  a  complete  sea-storm 
about  the  baby  by  her  violent  agitation  of  the 
cradle. 

"  If  you  mean  your  marriage  was  a  sacrifice,  my 
good  woman  —  "  said  her  husband. 

"  1  do  mean  it,"  said  his  wife. 

"Why,  then,  I  mean  to  say,"  pursued  Mr.  Tet- 
terby as  sulkily  and  surlily  as  she,  "that  there 
are  two  sides  to  that  affair ;  and  that  /  was  the  sac- 
rifice ;  and  that  I  wish  the  sacrifice  hadn't  been 
accepted." 

"  I  wish  it  hadn't,  Tetterby,  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,  I  do  assure  you,"  said  his  wife.  "  You  can't 
wish  it  more  than  I  do,  Tetterby." 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  saw  in  her,"  muttered  the 
newsman,  "  I'm  sure  ;  —  certainly,  if  I  saw  any- 
thing, it's  not  there  now.  I  was  thinking  so  last 
night,  after  supper,  by  the  fire.  She's  fat,  she's 
aging,  she  won't  bear  comparison  with  most  other 
women." 

"  He's  common-looking,  he  has  no  air  with  him, 
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he's  small,  he's  beginning  to  stoop,  and  he's  getting 
bald,"  muttered  Mrs.  Tetterby. 

"  I  must  have  been  half  out  of  my  mind  when  I 
did  it,"  muttered  ]\Ir.  Tetterby. 

"  My  senses  must  have  forsook  me.  That's  the 
only  way  in  which  I  can  explain  it  to  myself,"  said 
Mrs.  Tetterby  with  elaboration. 

In  this  mood  they  sat  down  to  breakfast.  The 
little  Tetterbys  were  not  habituated  to  regard  that 
meal  in  the  light  of  a  sedentary  occupation,  but 
discussed  it  as  a  dance  or  trot ;  rather  resembling  a 
savage  ceremony,  in  the  occasional  shrill  whoops 
and  brandishings  of  bread  and  butter  with  which  it 
was  accompanied,  as  well  as  in  the  intricate  filings  off 
into  the  street  and  back  again,  and  the  hoppiugs  up 
and  down  the  doorsteps,  which  were  incidental  to 
the  performance.  In  the  present  instance,  the  con- 
tentions between  these  Tetterby  children  for  the 
milk-and-water  jug,  common  to  all,  which  stood 
upon  the  table,  presented  so  lamentable  an  instance 
of  angry  passions  risen  very  high  indeed,  that  it 
was  an  outrage  on  the  memory  of  Doctor  Watts. 
It  was  not  until  Mr.  Tetterby  had  driven  the  whole 
herd  out  of  the  front-door  that  a  moment's  peace 
was  secured ;  and  even  that  was  broken  b}'  the  dis- 
covery that  Johnny  had  surreptitiously  come  back, 
and  was  at  that  instant  choking  in  the  jug  like  a 
ventriloquist,  in  his  indecent  and  rapacious  haste. 

"  These  children  will  be  the  death  of  me  at  last  I  " 
said  Mrs.  Tetterby  after  banishing  the  culprit. 
'*  And  the  sooner  the  better.  I  think." 

"  Poor  people,"  said  Mr.  Tetterby,  "  ought  not  to 
have  children  at  all.     They  give  us  no  pleasure." 

He  was  at  that  moment  taking  up  the  cup  which 
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Mrs.  Tetterby  had  rudely  pushed  towards  him,  and 
Mrs.  Tetterby  was  lifting  her  own  cup  to  her  lips, 
when  they  both  stopped,  as  if  they  were  transfixed. 

"Here  !  Mother !  Father  ! "  cried  Johnny,  running 
into  the  room.  "Here's  Mrs.  William  coming 
down  the  street ! " 

And  if  ever,  since  the  world  began,  a  young  boy 
took  a  baby  from  a  cradle  with  the  care  of  an  old 
nurse,  and  hushed  and  soothed  it  tenderly,  and  tot- 
tered away  with  it  cheerfully,  Johnny  was  that 
boy,  and  Moloch  was  that  baby,  as  they  went  out 
together. 

Mr.  Tetterby  put  down  his  cup;  Mrs.  Tetterby 
put' down  her  cup.  Mr.  Tetterby  rubbed  his  fore- 
head; Mrs.  Tetterby  rubbed  hers.  Mr.  Tetterby's 
face  began  to  smooth  and  brighten ;  Mrs.  Tetterby's 
began  to  smooth  and  brighten. 

"Why,  Lord  forgive  me,"  said  Mr.  Tetterby  to 
himself,  "  what  evil  tempers  have  I  been  giving 
way  to  ?     What  has  been  the  matter  here  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  ever  treat  him  ill  again,  after  all  I 
said  and  felt  last  night  ?  "  sobbed  Mrs.  Tetterby,  with 
her  apron  to  her  eyes. 

"  Am  I  a  brute,"  said  Mr.  Tetterby,  "  or  is  there 
any  good  in  me  at  all  ?  Sophia !  My  little 
woman ! " 

"  'Dolphus  dear  ! "  returned  his  wife. 

"I  —  I've  been  in  a  state  of  mind,"  said  Mr. 
Tetterby,  "that  I  can't  abear  to  think  of,  Sophy." 

"  Oh  !  It's  nothing  to  what  I've  been  in,  Dolf," 
cried  his  wife  in  a  great  burst  of  grief. 

"  My  Sophia,"  said  Mr.  Tetterby,  "  don't  take  on ! 
I  never  shall  forgive  myself.  I  must  have  nearly 
broke  your  heart,  I  know." 
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"  No,  Dolf,  no.  It  was  me  !  Me ! "  cried  Mrs. 
Tetterby. 

"My  little  woman,"  said  her  husband,  "don't. 
You  make  me  reproach  myself  dreadful  when  you 
show  such  a  noble  spirit.  Sophia,  my  dear,  you 
don't  know  what  I  thought.  I  showed  it  bad 
enough,  no  doubt ;  but  what  I  thought,  my  little 
woman  — "' 

"  Oh,  dear  Dolf,  don't !     Don't !  "  cried  his  wife. 

"  Sophia,"  said  Mr.  Tetterby,  '•  I  must  reveal  it. 
I  couldn't  rest  in  my  conscience  unless  I  mentioned 
it.     My  little  woman  —  " 

"  Mrs.  William's  very  nearly  here  ! "  screamed 
Johnny  at  the  door. 

"  My  little  woman,  I  wondered  how,"  gasped  Mr. 
Tetterby,  supporting  himself  by  his  chair,  "  I  won- 
dered how  I  had  ever  admired  you  —  I  forgot  the 
precious  children  you  have  brought  about  me,  and 
thought  you  didn't  look  as  slim  as  I  could  wish. 
I  —  I  never  gave  a  recollection,"  said  Mr.  Tetterby 
with  severe  self-accusation,  "to  the  cares  you've 
had  as  my  wife,  and  along  of  me  and  mine,  when 
you  might  have  had  hardly  any  with  another  man, 
who  got  on  better  and  was  luckier  than  me  (any- 
body might  have  found  such  a  man  easily,  I  am 
sure)  ;  and  I  quarrelled  with  you  for  having 
aged  a  little  in  the  rough  years  you've  lightened  for 
me.  Can  you  believe  it,  my  little  Avoman  ?  I 
hardly  can  myself." 

Mrs.  Tetterby,  in  a  whirlwind  of  laughing  and 
crying,  caught  his  face  within  her  hands,  and  held 
it  there. 

"  Oh,  Dolf ! "  she  cried.  "  I  am  so  happy  that 
you  thought  so ;  I  am  so  grateful  that  you  thought 
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SO  !  For  I  thought  that  you  were  common-looking, 
Dolf ;  and  so  you  are,  my  dear,  and  may  you  be  the 
commonest  of  all  sights  in  my  eyes,  till  you  close 
them  with  your  own  good  hands  !  I  thought  that 
you  were  small ;  and  so  you  are,  and  I'll  make  much 
of  you  because  you  are,  and  more  of  you  because  I 
love  my  husband.  I  thought  that  you  began  to 
stoop ;  and  so  you  do,  and  you  shall  lean  on  me, 
and  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  keep  you  up.  I  thought 
there  was  no  air  about  you ;  but  there  is,  and  it's 
the  air  of  home,  and  that's  the  purest  and  the  best 
there  is,  and  God  bless  home  once  more,  and  all 
belonging  to  it,  Dolf !  " 

"  Hurrah  !     Here's  Mrs.  William  !  "  cried  Johnny. 

So  she  was,  and  all  the  children  with  her ;  and,  as 
she  came  in,  they  kissed  her,  and  kissed  one  an- 
other, and  kissed  the  baby,  and  kissed  their  father 
and  mother,  and  then  ran  back  and  flocked  and 
danced  about  her,  trooping  on  with  her  in  triumph. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tetterby  were  not  a  bit  behindhand 
in  the  warmth  of  their  reception.  They  were  as 
much  attracted  to  her  as  the  children  were ;  they 
ran  towards  her,  kissed  her  hands,  pressed  round 
her,  could  not  receive  her  ardently  or  enthusias- 
tically enough.  She  came  among  them  like  the 
spirit  of  all  goodness,  affection,  gentle  consideration, 
love,  and  domesticity. 

"  What !  are  you  all  so  glad  to  see  me,  too,  this 
bright  Christmas  morning  ? "  said  Milly,  clapping 
her  hands  in  a  pleasant  wonder.  "  Oh,  dear,  how 
delightful  this  is  ! " 

More  shouting  from  the  children,  more  kissing, 
more  trooping  round  her,  more  happiness,  more 
love,  more  joy,  more  honor,  on  all  sides  than  she 
could  bear. 
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"  Oh,  clear !  "  said  Milly,  "  what  delicious  tears 
you  make  me  shed !  How  can  I  ever  have  deserved 
this  ?     What  have  I  done  to  be  so  loved  ?  " 

"  Who  can  help  it  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Tetterby. 

"  Who  can  help  it  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Tetterby. 

"  Who  can  help  it  ? "  echoed  the  children  in  a 
joyful  chorus.  And  they  danced  and  trooped  about 
her  again,  and  clung  to  her,  and  laid  their  rosy  faces 
against  her  dress,  and  kissed  and  fondled  it,  and 
could  not  fondle  it,  or  her,  enough. 

"  I  never  was  so  moved,"  said  Milly,  drying  her 
eyes,  "as  I  have  been  this  morning.  I  must  tell 
you  as  soon  as  I  can  speak.  —  Mr.  Redlaw  came  to 
me  at  sunrise,  and  with  a  tenderness  in  his  manner, 
more  as  if  I  had  been  his  darling  daughter  than 
myself,  implored  me  to  go  with  him  to  where 
William's  brother  George  is  lying  ill.  We  went 
together,  and  all  the  way  along  he  was  so  kind,  and 
so  subdued,  and  seemed  to  put  such  trust  and  hope 
in  me,  that  I  could  not  help  crying  with  pleasure. 
Wlien  we  got  to  the  house,  we  met  a  woman  at  the 
door  (somebody  had  bruised  and  hurt  her,  I  am 
afraid),  who  caught  me  by  the  hand,  and  blessed  me 
as  I  passed." 

''She  was  right,"  said  Mr.  Tetterby.  Mrs. 
Tetterby  said  she  was  right.  All  the  children  cried 
out  she  was  right. 

"Ah!  but  there's  more  than  that,"  said  Milly. 
"  When  we  got  upstairs  into  the  room,  the  sick  man, 
who  had  lain  for  hours  in  a  state  from  which  no 
effort  could  rouse  him,  rose  up  in  his  bed,  and, 
bursting  into  tears,  stretched  out  his  arms  to  me, 
and  said  that  he  had  led  a  misspent  life,  but  that  he 
was  truly  repentant  now  in  his  sorrow  for  the  past, 
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whicli  was  all  as  plain  to  him  as  a  great  prospect 
from  which  a  dense  black  cloud  had  cleared  away, 
and  that  he  entreated  me  to  ask  his  poor  old  father 
for  his  pardon  and  his  blessing,  and  to  say  a  prayer 
beside  his  bed.  And,  when  I  did  so,  Mr.  E-edlaw 
joined  in  it  so  fervently,  and  then  so  thanked  and 
thanked  me,  and  thanked  Heaven,  that  my  heart 
quite  overflowed,  and  I  could  have  done  nothing  but 
sob  and  cry,  if  the  sick  man  had  not  begged  me  to 
sit  down  by  him,  —  which  made  me  quiet,  of  course. 
As  I  sat  there,  he  held  my  hand  in  his  until  he 
sunk  in  a  doze ;  and  even  then,  when  I  withdrew 
my  hand  to  leave  him  to  come  here  (which  Mr. 
Redlaw  was  very  earnest  indeed  in  wishing  me  to 
do),  his  hand  felt  for  mine,  so  that  some  one  else 
was  obliged  to  take  my  place,  and  make  believe  to 
give  him  my  hand  back.  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear ! "  said 
Milly,  sobbing.  "  How  thankful  and  how  happy  I 
should  feel,  and  do  feel,  for  all  this  ! " 

While  she  was  speaking  iledlaw  had  come  in, 
and,  after  pausing  for  a  moment  to  observe  the 
group  of  which  she  was  the  centre,  had  silently 
ascended  the  stairs.  Upon  those  stairs  he  now 
appeared  again ;  remaining  there  while  the  young 
student  passed  him,  and  came  running  down. 

"  Kind  nurse,  gentlest,  best  of  creatures,"  he  said, 
falling  on  his  knee  to  her,  and  catching  at  her  hand, 
''forgive  my  cruel  ingratitude  ! " 

"  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear ! "  cried  Milly  innocently, 
"here's  another  of  them!  Oh,  dear,  here's  some- 
body else  who  likes  me!  What  shall  I  ever 
do  ?  " 

The  guileless,  simple  way  in  which  she  said  it, 
and  in  which  she  put  her  hands  before  her  eyes  and 
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wept  for  very  happiness,  was  as  touching  as  it  was 
delightful. 

"I  was  not  myself,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know 
what  it  was  —  it  was  some  consequence  of  my  dis- 
order, perhaps  —  I  was  mad.  But  I  am  so  no 
longer.  Almost  as  I  speak  I  am  restored.  I  heard 
the  children  crying  out  your  name,  and  the  shade 
passed  from  me  at  the  very  sound  of  it.  Oh,  don't 
weep !  Dear  Milly,  if  you  could  read  my  heart,  and 
only  know  with  what  affection  and  what  grateful 
homage  it  is  glowing,  you  would  not  let  me  see  you 
weep.     It  is  such  deep  reproach." 

"No,  no,"  said  Milly,  "it's  not  that.  It's  not, 
indeed.  It's  joy.  It's  wonder  that  you  should 
think  it  necessary  to  ask  me  to  forgive  so  little,  and 
yet  it's  pleasure  that  you  do." 

"  And  will  you  come  again  ?  and  will  you  finish 
the  little  curtain  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Milly,  drying  her  eyes,  and  shaking 
her  head.  "You  won't  care  for  my  needlework 
now." 

"  Is  it  forgiving  me  to  say  that  ?  " 

She  beckoned  him  aside,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear. 

"  There  is  news  from  your  home,  Mr.  Edmund." 

"  News  ?     How  ?  " 

"Either  your  not  writing  when  you  were  very 
ill,  or  the  change  in  your  handwriting  when  you 
began  to  be  better,  created  some  suspicion  of  the 
truth.  However,  that  is  —  But  you're  sure  you'll 
not  be  the  worse  for  any  news,  if  it's  not  bad 
news  ? " 

"  Sure." 

"  Then  there's  some  one  come  ! "  said  Milly. 
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"  My  mother  ? "  asked  the  student,  glancing 
round  invohmtarily  towards  Kedlaw,  who  had  come 
down  from  the  stairs. 

"  Hush !     No,"  said  Milly. 

"It  can  be  no  one  else." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Milly.     "  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"It  is  not  — "  Before  he  could  say  more,  she 
put  her  hand  upon  his  mouth. 

"  Yes,  it  is  ! "  said  Milly.  "  The  young  lady  (she 
is  very  like  the  miniature,  Mr.  Edmund,  but  she  is 
prettier)  was  too  unhappy  to  rest  without  satisfy- 
ing her  doubts,  and  came  up  last  night,  with  a  little 
servant-maid.  As  you  always  dated  your  letters 
from  the  College,  she  came  there ;  and,  before  I  saw 
Mr.  Kedlaw  this  morning,  I  saw  her.  —  She  likes 
me  too  ! "  said  Milly.     "  Oh,  dear,  that's  another ! " 

"  This  morning !     Where  is  she  now  ?  " 

"Why,  she  is  now,"  said  Milly,  advancing  her 
lips  to  his  ear,  "  in  my  little  parlor  in  the  Lodge, 
and  waiting  to  see  you." 

He  pressed  her  hand,  and  was  darting  off,  but  she 
detained  him. 

"Mr.  Redlaw  is  much  altered,  and  has  told  me 
this  morning  that  his  memory  is  impaired.  Be 
very  considerate  to  him,  Mr.  Edmund;  he  needs 
that  from  us  all." 

The  young  man  assured  her,  by  a  look,  that  her 
caution  was  not  ill  bestowed ;  and,  as  he  passed  the 
Chemist  on  his  way  out,  bent  respectfully  and  with 
an  obvious  interest  before  him. 

Redlaw  returned  the  salutation  courteously,  and 
even  humbly,  and  looked  after  him  as  he  passed  on. 
He  drooped  his  head  upon  his  hand  too,  as  trying  to 
re-awaken  something  he  had  lost.     But  it  was  gone. 
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The  abiding  change  that  had  come  upon  him 
since  the  influence  of  the  music,  and  tlie  Phantom's 
reappearance,  was,  that  now  he  truly  felt  how 
much  he  had  lost,  and  could  compassionate  his  own 
condition,  and  contrast  it,  clearly,  with  the  natural 
state  of  those  who  were  around  him.  In  this  an 
interest  in  those  who  were  around  him  was  revived, 
and  a  meek,  submissive  sense  of  his  calamity  was 
bred,  resembling  that  which  sometimes  obtains  in 
age,  when  its  mental  powers  are  weakened,  without 
insensibility  or  sullenness  being  added  to  the  list  of 
its  infirmities. 

He  was  conscious  that,  as  he  redeemed,  through 
Milly,  more  and  more  of  the  evil  he  had  done,  and 
as  he  was  more  and  more  with  her,  this  change 
ripened  itself  within  him.  Therefore,  and  because 
of  the  attachment  she  inspired  him  with  (but  with- 
out other  hope),  he  felt  that  he  was  quite  dependent 
on  her,  and  that  she  was  his  staff  in  his  affliction. 

So,  when  she  asked  him  whether  they  should  go 
home  now  to  where  the  old  man  and  her  husband 
were,  and  he  readily  replied  "  Yes  "  —  being  anxious 
in  that  regard  —  he  put  his  arm  through  hers,  and 
walked  beside  her;  not  as  if  he  were  the  wise  and 
learned  man  to  whom  the  wonders  of  nature  were 
an  open  book,  and  hers  were  the  uninstructed  mind, 
but  as  if  their  two  positions  were  reversed,  and  he 
knew  nothing,  and  she  all. 

He  saw  the  children  throng  about  her,  and  caress 
her,  as  he  and  she  went  away  together  thus  out  of 
the  house ;  he  heard  the  ringing  of  their  laughter, 
and  their  merry  voices ;  he  saw  their  bright  faces 
clustering  round  him  like  flowers,  he  witnessed  the 
renewed  contentment  and  affection  of  their  parents ; 
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he  breathed  the  simple  air  of  their  poor  home, 
restored  to  its  tranquillity ;  he  thought  of  the  un- 
wholesome blight  he  had  shed  upon  it,  and  might, 
but  for  her,  have  been  diffusing  then ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  walked  submissively  beside 
her,  and  drew  her  gentle  bosom  nearer  to  his  own. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Lodge,  the  old  man  was 
sitting  in  his  chair  in  the  chimney-corner,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  his  son  was  lean- 
ing against  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace,  look- 
ing at  him.  As  she  came  in  at  the  door,  both 
started  and  turned  round  towards  her,  and  a  radiant 
change  came  upon  their  faces. 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear,  they  are  pleased  to  see  me, 
like  the  rest !  "  cried  Milly,  clapping  her  hands  in  an 
ecstasy,  and  stopping  short.     "  Here  are  two  more  !  " 

Pleased  to  see  her  !  Pleasure  was  no  word  for  it. 
She  ran  into  her  husband's  arms,  thrown  wide  open 
to  receive  her,  and  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
her  there,  with  her  head  lying  on  his  shoulder, 
through  the  short  winter's  day.  But  the  old  man 
couldn't  spare  her.  He  had  arms  for  her  too,  and 
he  locked  her  in  them. 

"  Why,  where  has  my  quiet  Mouse  been  all  this 
time  ?  "  said  the  old  man.  "  She  has  been  a  long 
while  away.  I  find  that  it's  impossible  for  me  to 
get  on  without  Mouse.  I  —  where's  my  son  Wil- 
liam ?  —  I  fancy  I  have  been  dreaming,  William." 

"  That's  what  I  say  myself,  father,"  returned  his 
son.  ''/  have  been  in  an  ugly  sort  of  dream,  I 
tliink.  —  How  are  you,  father  ?  Are  you  pretty 
well  ?  " 

"  Strong  and  brave,  my  boy,"  returned  the  old 
man. 
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It  was  quite  a  sight  to  see  Mr.  William  shaking 
hands  with  his  father,  and  patting  him  on  the  back, 
and  rubbing  him  gently  down  with  his  hand,  as  if 
he  could  not  possibly  do  enough  to  show  an  interest 
in  him. 

"  What  a  wonderful  man  you  are,  father  !  —  How 
are  you,  father  ?  Are  you  really  pretty  hearty, 
though  ?  "  said  William,  shaking  hands  with  him 
again,  and  patting  him  again,  and  rubbing  him 
gently  down  again. 

"  I  never  was  fresher  or  stouter  in  my  life,  my 
boy." 

"  What  a  wonderful  man  you  are,  father  !  But 
that's  exactly  where  it  is,"  said  Mr.  William  with 
enthusiasm.  "  When  I  think  of  all  that  my  father's 
gone  through,  and  all  the  chances  and  changes,  and 
sorrows  and  troubles,  that  have  happened  to  him  in 
the  course  of  his  long  life,  and  under  which  his 
head  has  grown  gray,  and  years  upon  years  have 
gathered  on  it,  I  feel  as  if  we  couldn't  do  enough  to 
honor  the  old  gentleman,  and  make  his  old  age  easy. 
—  How  are  you,  father  ?  Are  you  really  pretty 
well,  though?" 

Mr.  William  might  never  have  left  ofE  repeating 
this  inquiry  and  shaking  hands  with  him  again,  and 
patting  him  again,  and  rubbing  him  down  again,  if 
the  old  man  had  not  espied  the  Chemist,  whom  until 
now  he  had  not  seen. 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  Mr.  Kedlaw,"  said  Philip, 
"  but  didn't  know  you  were  here,  sir,  or  should  have 
made  less  free.  It  reminds  me,  Mr.  Redlaw,  see- 
ing you  here  on  a  Christmas  morning,  of  the  time 
when  you  was  a  student  yourself,  and  worked  so  hard 
that  you  was  backwards  and  forwards  in  our  library 
VOL.  ii.-l(j. 
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even  at  Christmas  time.  Ha,  ha !  I'm  old  enough 
to  remember  that;  and  I  remember  it  right  well,  I 
do,  though  I  am  eighty-seven.  It  was  after  you  left 
here  that  my  poor  wife  died.  You  remember  my 
poor  wife,  Mr.  Eedlaw  ?  " 

The  Chemist  answered  "  Yes." 

''  Yes,"  said  the  old  man.  "  She  was  a  dear 
creetur.  —  I  recollect  you  come  here  one  Christmas 
morning  with  a  young  lady  —  I  ask  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Eedlaw,  but  I  think  it  was  a  sister  you  was 
very  much  attached  to  ?  " 

The  Chemist  looked  at  him,  and  shook  his  head. 
"I  had  a  sister,"  he  said  vacantly.  He  knew  no 
more. 

"  One  Christmas  morning,"  pursued  the  old  man, 
"  that  you  come  here  with  her  —  and  it  began  to 
snow,  and  my  wife  invited  the  young  lady  to  walk 
in,  and  sit  by  the  fire  that  is  always  a-burning  on 
Christmas  Day  in  what  used  to  be,  before  our  ten 
poor  gentlemen  commuted,  our  great  Dinner  Hall. 
I  was  there ;  and  I  recollect,  as  I  was  stirring  up 
the  blaze  for  the  young  lady  to  warm  her  pretty 
feet  b}-,  she  read  the  scroll  out  loud,  that  is  under- 
neath that  picter.  '  Lord,  keep  my  memory  green  I ' 
She  and  my  poor  wife  fell  a-talking  about  it;  and 
it's  a  strange  thing  to  think  of,  now,  that  they  both 
said  (both  being  so  unlike  to  die)  that  it  was  a  good 
prayer,  and  that  it  was  one  they  would  put  up  very 
earnestly,  if  they  were  called  away  young,  with 
reference  to  those  who  were  dearest  to  them.  '  My 
brother,'  says  the  young  lady  —  '  My  husband,'  says 
my  poor  wife  — '  Lord,  keep  his  memoxy  of  me 
green,  and  do  not  let  me  be  forgotten  ! '  " 

Tears  more  painful  and  more  bitter  than  he  had 
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ever  shed  in  all  his  life  coursed  down  Redlaw's  face. 
Philip,  fully  occupied  in  recalling  his  story,  had 
not  observed  him  until  now,  nor  Milly's  anxiety 
that  he  should  not  proceed. 

"Philip !"  said  Redlaw,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
arm,  "I  am  a  stricken  man,  on  whom  the  hand  of 
Providence  has  fallen  heavily,  although  deservedly. 
You  speak  to  me,  my  friend,  of  what  I  cannot  fol- 
low ;  my  memory  is  gone." 

"  Merciful  Power  I "  cried  the  old  man. 

"I  have  lost  my  memory  of  sorrow,  wrong,  and 
trouble,"  said  the  Chemist ;  *'  and  with  that  I  have 
lost  all  man  would  remember  !  " 

To  see  old  Philip's  pity  for  him,  to  see  him  wheel 
his  own  great  chair  for  him  to  rest  in,  and  look 
down  upon  him  with  a  solemn  sense  of  his  bereave- 
ment, was  to  know,  in  some  degree,  how  precious  to 
old  age  such  recollections  are. 

The  boy  came  running  in,  and  ran  to  Milly. 

"  Here's  the  man,"  he  said,  '*  in  the  other  room. 
I  don't  want  him.'' 

"  What  man  does  he  mean  ?  "  asked  Mr.  William. 

'•'  Hush  !  "  said  Milly. 

Obedient  to  a  sign  from  her,  he  and  his  old 
father  softly  withdrew.  As  they  went  out  un- 
noticed,'Redlaw  beckoned  to  the  boy  to  come  to 
him. 

"  I  like  the  woman  best,"  he  answered,  holding  to 
her  skirts. 

'•  You  are  right,"  said  Redlaw  with  a  faint  smile. 
'■'But  you  needn't  fear  to  come  to  me.  I  am  gentler 
than  I  was.     Of  all  the  world,  to  you,  poor  child  ! " 

The  boy  still  held  back  at  first ;  but,  yielding 
little   by   little    to    her   urging,    he    consented   to 
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approach,  and  even  to  sit  down  at  his  feet.  As 
Redlaw  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
child,  looking  on  him  with  compassion  and  a  fellow- 
feeling,  he  put  out  his  other  hand  to  Milly.  She 
stooped  down  on  that  side  of  him,  so  that  she  could 
look  into  his  face ;  and,  after  silence,  said,  — 

"  Mr.  Redlaw,  may  I  speak  to  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her. 
"  Your  voice  and  music  are  the  same  to  me." 

"  May  I  ask  you  something  ?  " 

"  What  you  will." 

"  Do  you  remember  what  I  said  when  I  knocked 
at  your  door  last  night  ?  About  one  who  was  your 
friend  once,  and  who  stood  on  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  remember,"  he  said  with  some  hesita- 
tion. 

"  Do  you  understand  it  ?  " 

He  smoothed  the  boy's  hair  —  looking  at  her  fix- 
edly the  while,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  This  person,"  said  Milly  in  her  clear,  soft  voice, 
which  her  mild  eyes,  looking  at  him,  made  clearer 
and  softer,  "  I  found  soon  afterwards.  I  went  back 
to  the  house,  and,  with  Heaven's  help,  traced  him. 
I  was  not  too  soon.  A  very  little,  and  I  should 
have  been  too  late." 

He  took  his  hand  from  the  boy,  and,  laying  it  on 
the  back  of  that  hand  of  hers,  whose  timid  and  yet 
earnest  touch  addressed  him  no  less  appealingly 
than  her  voice  and  eyes,  looked  more  intently  on 
her. 

"He  is  the  father  of  Mr.  Edmund,  the  young 
gentleman  we  saw  just  now.  His  real  name  is 
Longford.  —  You  recollect  the  name  ?  " 
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"  I  recollect  the  name." 

"  And  the  man  ?  " 

''  No,  not  the  man.     Did  he  ever  wrong  me  ?  " 

"Yes!" 

'<  Ah  !     Then  it's  hopeless  —  hopeless." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  softly  beat  upon  the 
hand  he  held,  as  though  mutely  asking  her  commis- 
eration. 

"I  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Edmund  last  night,"  said 
Milly.  "  You  will  listen  to  me  just  the  same  as  if 
you  did  remember  all  ?  " 

''  To  every  syllable  you  say." 

"  Both  because  I  did  not  know  then,  that  this 
really  was  his  father,  and  because  I  was  fearful  of 
the  effect  of  such  intelligence  upon  him,  after  his 
illness,  if  it  should  be.  Since  I  have  known 
who  this  person  is,  I  have  not  gone,  either ;  but 
that  is  for  another  reason.  He  has  long  been  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife  and  son  —  has  been  a  stranger 
to  his  home  almost  from  his  son's  infancy,  I  learn 
from  him  —  and  has  abandoned  and  deserted  what 
he  should  have  held  most  dear.  In  all  that  time  he 
has  been  falling  from  the  state  of  a  gentleman, 
more  and  more,  until  —  "  She  rose  up  hastily,  and, 
going  out  for  a  moment,  returned,  accompanied  by 
the  wreck  that  Redlaw  had  beheld  last  night. 

"Do  you  know  me  ?  "  asked  the  Chemist. 

"  I  should  be  glad,"  returned  the  other,  "  and 
that  is  an  unwonted  word  for  me  to  use,  if  I  could 
answer  No." 

The  Chemist  looked  at  the  man,  standing  in  self- 
abasement  and  degradation  before  him,  and  would 
have  looked  longer,  in  an  ineffectual  struggle  for 
enlightenment,   but   that   Milly   resumed   her   late 
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position  by  his  side,  and  attracted  his  attentive  gaze 
to  her  own  face. 

''  See  how  low  he  is  sunk,  how  lost  he  is !  "  she 
whispered,  stretching  out  her  arm  towards  him, 
-n'ithout  looking  from  the  Chemist's  face.  "  If  you 
could  remember  all  that  is  connected  with  him,  do 
you  not  think  it  would  move  your  pity  to  reflect 
that  one  you  ever  loved  (do  not  let  us  mind  how 
long  ago,  or  in  what  belief  that  he  has  forfeited), 
should  come  to  this  ?  " 

"  I  hope  it  would,"  he  answered.  "  I  believe  it 
would." 

His  eyes  wandered  to  the  figure  standing  near 
the  door,  but  came  back  speedily  to  her,  on  whom 
he  gazed  intently,  as  if  he  strove  to  learn  some 
lesson  from  every  tone  of  her  voice,  and  every 
beam  of  her  eyes. 

"  I  have  no  learning,  and  you  have  much,"  said 
Milly ;  "  I  am  not  used  to  think,  and  you  are  always 
thinking.  May  I  tell  you  why  it  seems  to  me 
a  good  thing  for  us  to  remember  wrong  that  has 
been  done  us  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  That  we  may  forgive  it." 

"  Pardon  me,  great  Heaven !  "  said  Eedlaw,  lift- 
ing up  his  eyes,  "  for  having  thrown  away  thine 
own  high  attribute  ! " 

''And  if,"  said  Milly,  ''if  your  memory  should 
one  day  be  restored,  as  we  will  hope  and  pray  it 
may  be,  would  it  not  be  a  blessing  to  you  to  recall 
at  once  a  wrong  and  its  forgiveness  ?  " 

He  looked  at  the  figure  by  the  door,  and  fastened 
his  attentive  eyes  on  her  again.  A  ray  of  clearer 
light  appeared  to  him  to  shine  into  his  mind  from 
her  bright  face. 
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"  He  cannot  go  to  his  abandoned  home.  He  does 
not  seek  to  go  there.  He  knows  that  he  could  only 
carry  shame  and  trouble  to  those  he  has  so  cruelly 
neglected;  and  that  the  best  reparation  he  can 
make  them  now  is  to  avoid  them.  A  very  little 
money,  carefully  bestowed,  would  remove  him  to 
some  distant  place,  where  he  might  live  and  do  no 
wrong,  and  make  such  atonement  as  is  left  Avithin 
his  power  for  the  wrong  he  has  done.  To  the  un- 
fortunate lady  who  is  his  wife,  and  to  his  son,  this 
would  be  the  best  and  kindest  boon  that  their  best 
friend  could  give  them  —  one,  too,  that  they  need 
never  know  of ;  and  to  him,  shattered  in  reputation, 
mind,  and  body,  it  might  be  salvation." 

He  took  her  head  between  his  hands,  and  kissed 
it,  and  said :  ''  It  shall  be  done.  I  trust  to  you  to 
do  it  for  me,  now  and  secretly;  and  to  tell  him 
that  I  would  forgive  him,  if  I  were  so  happy  as  to 
know  for  Avhat." 

As  she  rose,  and  turned  her  beaming  face  towards 
the  fallen  man,  implying  that  her  mediation  had 
been  successful,  he  advanced  a  step,  and,  without 
raising  his  eyes,  addressed  himself  to  Eedlaw. 

"You  are  so  generous,"  he  said — "you  ever 
were  — that  you  will  try  to  banish  your  rising  sense 
of  retribution  in  the  spectacle  that  is  before  you. 
I  do  not  try  to  banish  it  from  myself,  Redlaw.  If 
you  can,  believe  me." 

The  Chemist  entreated  Milly,  by  a  gesture,  to 
come  nearer  to  him ;  and,  as  he  listened,  looked  in 
her  face,  as  if  to  find  in  it  the  clew  to  what  he 
heard. 

"I  am  too  decayed  a  wretch  to  make  professions; 
I  recollect  my  own  career  too  well  to  array  any 
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such  before  you.  But  from  the  day  on  which  I 
made  my  first  step  downward,  in  dealing  falsely  by 
you,  I  have  gone  down  with  a  certain,  steady, 
doomed  progression.     That  I  say." 

Kedlaw,  keeping  her  close  at  his  side,  turned  his 
face  towards  the  speaker,  and  there  was  sorrow  in 
it.     Something  like  mournful  recognition  too. 

''  I  might  have  been  another  man,  my  life  might 
have  been  another  life,  if  I  had  avoided  that  first 
fatal  step.  I  don't  know  that  it  would  have  been. 
I  claim  nothing  for  the  possibility.  Your  sister  is 
at  rest,  and  better  than  she  could  have  been  with 
me,  if  I  had  continued  even  what  you  thought  me : 
even  what  I  once  supposed  myself  to  be." 

Redlaw  made  a  hasty  motion  with  his  hand,  as  if 
he  would  have  put  that  subject  on  one  side. 

"  I  speak,"  the  other  went  on,  ''  like  a  man  taken 
from  the  grave.  I  should  have  made  my  own 
grave  last  night,  had  it  not  been  for  this  blessed 
hand." 

"  Oh,  dear,  he  likes  me  too  ! "  sobbed  Milly  under 
her  breath.     "  That's  another ! " 

"  I  could  not  have  put  myself  in  your  way  last 
night,  even  for  bread.  But,  to-day,  my  recollection 
of  what  has  been  between  us  is  so  strongly  stirred, 
and  is  presented  to  me,  I  don't  know  how,  so  vividly, 
that  I  have  dared  to  come  at  her  suggestion,  and  to 
take  your  bounty,  and  to  thank  you  for  it,  and  to 
beg  you,  Eedlaw,  in  your  dying  hour,  to  be  as  mer- 
ciful to  me  in  your  thoughts  as  you  are  in  your 
deeds." 

He  turned  towards  the  door,  and  stopped  a 
moment  on  his  way  forth. 

"  I  hope  my  son  may  interest  you,  for  his  mother's 
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sake.  I  hope  he  may  deserve  to  do  so.  Unless  my 
life  should  be  preserved  a  long  time,  and  I  should 
know  that  I  have  not  misused  your  aid,  I  shall  never 
look  upon  him  more." 

Going  out,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Eedlaw  for  the 
first  time.  Eedlaw,  whose  steadfast  gaze  was  fixed 
upon  him,  dreamily  held  out  his  hand.  He  returned 
and  touched  it  —  little  more  —  with  both  his  OAvn  — 
and,  bending  down  his  head,  went  sloAvly  out. 

In  the  few  moments  that  elapsed  while  Milly 
silently  took  him  to  the  gate,  the  Chemist  dropped 
into  his  chair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Seeing  him  thus  when  she  came  back,  accompanied  by 
her  husband  and  his  father  (who  were  both  greatly 
concerned  for  him),  she  avoided  disturbing  him,  or 
permitting  him  to  be  disturbed ;  and  kneeled  down 
near  the  chair  to  put  some  warm  clothing  on  the 
boy. 

"That's  exactly  where  it  is.  That's  what  I  al- 
ways say,  father ! "  exclaimed  her  admiring  husband. 
"There's  a  motherly  feeling  in  Mrs.  William's 
breast  that  must  and  will  have  went !  " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  you're  right.  My 
son  William's  right ! " 

"It  happens  all  for  the  best,  Milly  dear,  no 
doubt,"  said  Mr.  William  tenderly,  "that  we  have 
no  children  of  our  own ;  and  yet  I  sometimes  wish 
you  had  one  to  love  and  cherish.  Our  little  dead 
child  that  you  built  such  hopes  upon,  and  that  never 
breathed  the  breath  of  life  —  it  has  made  you  quiet- 
like, Milly." 

"I  am  very  happy  in  the  recollection  of  it, 
William  dear,"  she  answered.  "I  think  of  it  every 
day." 
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"I  was  afraid  you  thought  of  it  a  good  deal." 

"  Don't  say  afraid ;  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  ;  it  speaks 
to  me  in  so  many  ways.  The  innocent  thing  that 
never  lived  on  earth  is  like  an  angel  to  me, 
William." 

"  You  are  like  an  angel  to  father  and  me/'  said 
Mr.  William  softly.     "  I  know  that." 

"  When  I  think  of  all  those  hopes  I  built  upon  it, 
and  the  many  times  I  sat  and  pictured  to  myself 
the  little  smiling  face  upon  my  bosom  that  never 
lay  there,  and  the  sweet  eyes  turned  up  to  mine 
that  never  opened  to  the  light,"  said  Milly,  "  I  can 
feel  a  greater  tenderness,  I  think,  for  all  the  dis- 
appointed hopes  in  which  there  is  no  harm.  When 
I  see  a  beautiful  child  in  its  fond  mother's  arms,  I 
love  it  all  the  better,  thinking  that  my  child  might 
have  been  like  that,  and  might  have  made  my  heart 
as  proud  and  happy." 

Eedlaw  raised  his  head,  and  looked  towards  her. 

"All  through  life,  it  seems  by  me,"  she  continued, 
"  to  tell  me  something.  For  poor  neglected  children 
my  little  child  pleads  as  if  it  were  alive,  and  had  a 
voice  I  knew,  with  which  to  speak  to  me.  When  I 
hear  of  youth  in  suffering  or  shame,  I  think  that 
my  child  might  have  come  to  that,  perhaps,  and 
that  God  took  it  from  me  in  His  mercy.  Even  in 
age  and  gray  hair,  such  as  father's,  it  is  present: 
saying  that  it  too  might  have  lived  to  be  old,  long 
and  long  after  you  and  I  were  gone,  and  to  have 
needed  the  respect  and  love  of  younger  people." 

Her  quiet  voice  was  quieter  than  ever  as  she  took 
her  husband's  arm,  and  laid  her  head  against  it. 

"Children  love  me  so,  that  sometimes  I  half 
fancy  —  it's   a   silly   fancy,   William  —  they   have 
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some  way  I  don't  know  of,  of  feeling  for  my  little 
child,  and  me,  and  understanding  why  their  love  is 
precious  to  me.  If  I  have  been  quiet  since,  I  have 
been  more  happy,  William,  in  a  hundred  ways. 
Not  least  happy,  dear,  in  this  —  that  even  when  my 
little  child  was  born  and  dead  but  a  few  days,  and  I 
Avas  weak  and  sorroAvful,  and  could  not  help  griev- 
ing a  little,  the  thought  arose  that,  if  I  tried  to  lead 
a  good  life,  I  should  meet  in  heaven  a  bright  crea- 
ture who  would  call  me  Mother  ! " 

Eedlaw  fell  upon  his  knees  with  a  loud  cry. 

"0  Thou,"  he  said,  ''who,  through  the  teaching 
of  pure  love,  hast  graciously  restored  me  to  the 
memory  which  was  the  memory  of  Christ  upon  the 
cross,  and  of  all  the  good  Avho  perished  in  His  cause, 
receive  my  thanks,  and  bless  her ! " 

Then  he  folded  her  to  his  heart ;  and  Milly,  sob- 
bing more  than  ever,  cried,  as  she  laughed,  "  He  is 
come  back  to  himself!  He  likes  me  very  much 
indeed,  too !  Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear  me,  here's  an- 
other ! " 

Then,  the  student  entered,  leading  by  the  hand  a 
lovely  girl,  who  was  afraid  to  come.  And  Eedlaw, 
so  changed  towards  him,  seeing  in  him,  and  in  his 
youthful  choice,  the  softened  shadoAV  of  that  chas- 
tening passage  in  his  own  life,  to  which,  as  to  a 
shady  tree,  the  dove  so  long  imprisoned  in  his  soli- 
tary ark  might  fly  for  rest  and  company,  fell  upon 
his  neck,  entreating  them  to  be  his  children. 

Then,  as  Christmas  is  a  time  in  which,  of  all 
times  in  the  year,  the  memory  of  every  remediable 
sorrow,  wrong,  and  trouble  in  the  world  around  us, 
should  be  active  with  us,  not  less  than  our  OAvn 
experiences,  for  all  good,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
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boy,  and,  silently  calling  Him  to  witness  who  laid 
His  hand  on  children  in  old  time,  rebuking,  in  the 
majesty  of  His  prophetic  knowledge,  those  who 
kept  them  from  Him,  vowed  to  protect  him,  teach 
him,  and  reclaim  him. 

Then,  he  gave  his  right  hand  cheerily  to  Philip, 
and  said  that  they  would  that  day  hold  a  Christmas 
dinner  in  what  used  to  be,  before  the  ten  poor 
gentlemen  commuted,  their  great  Dinner  Hall ;  and 
that  they  would  bid  to  it  as  many  of  that  Swidger 
family,  who,  his  son  had  told  him,  were  so  numer- 
ous that  they  might  join  hands  and  make  a  ring 
round  England,  as  could  be  brought  together  on  so 
short  a  notice. 

And  it  was  that  day  done.  There  were  so  many 
Swidgers  there,  grown  up  and  children,  that  an 
attempt  to  state  them  in  round  numbers  might 
engender  doubts,  in  the  distrustful,  of  the  veracity 
of  tjiis  history.  Therefore  the  attempt  shall  not  be 
made.  But  there  they  were,  by  dozens  and  scores 
—  and  there  was  good  news  and  good  hope  there, 
ready  for  them,  of  George,  who  had  been  visited 
again  by  his  father  and  brother,  and  by  Milly,  and 
again  left  in  a  quiet  sleep.  There,  present  at  the 
dinner  too,  were  the  Tetterbys,  including  young 
Adolphus,  who  arrived  in  his  prismatic  comforter, 
in  good  time  for  the  beef.  Johnny  and  the  baby 
were  too  late,  of  course,  and  came  in  all  on  one  side, 
the  one  exhausted,  the  other  in  a  supposed  state  of 
double  tooth ;  but  that  was  customary,  and  not 
alarming. 

It  was  sad  to  see  the  child  who  had  no  name  or 
lineage  watching  the  other  children  as  they  played, 
not  knowing  how  to  talk  with  them,  or  sport  with 
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them,  and  more  strange  to  the  ways  of  childhood 
than  a  rough  dog.  It  was  sad,  though  in  a  differ- 
ent way,  to  see  what  an  instinctive  knowledge  the 
youngest  children  there  had  of  his  being  different 
from  all  the  rest,  and  how  they  made  timid  ap- 
proaches to  him  with  soft  words  and  touches,  and 
with  little  presents,  that  he  might  not  be  unhappy. 
But  he  kept  by  Milly,  and  began  to  love  her  —  that 
was  another,  as  she  said!  —  and,  as  they  all  liked 
her  dearly,  they  were  glad  of  that,  and  when  they 
saw  him  peeping  at  them  from  behind  her  chair, 
they  were  pleased  that  he  was  so  close  to  it. 

All  this  the  Chemist,  sitting  with  the  student  and 
his  bride  that  was  to  be,  and  Philip,  and  the  rest, 
saw. 

Some  people  have  said  since  that  he  only  thought 
what  has  been  herein  set  down ;  others,  that  he  read 
it  in  the  fire,  one  winter  night  about  the  twilight- 
time  ;  others,  that  the  Ghost  was  but  the  representa- 
tion of  his  gloomy  thoughts,  and  Milly  the  embodi- 
ment of  his  better  wisdom.     /  say  nothing. 

—  Except  this.  That  as  they  were  assembled  in 
the  old  Hall,  by  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  great 
fire  (having  dined  early),  the  shadows  once  more 
stole  out  of  their  hiding-places,  and  danced  about 
the  room,  showing  the  children  marvellous  shapes 
and  faces  on  the  walls,  and  gradually  changing  what 
was  real  and  familiar  there  to  what  was  wild  and 
magical.  But  that  there  was  one  thing  in  the  Hall 
to  which  the  eyes  of  Kedlaw,  and  of  Milly  and  her 
husband,  and  of  the  old  man,  and  of  the  student, 
and  his  bride  that  was  to  be,  Avere  often  turned, 
which  the  shadows  did  not  obscure  or  change. 
Deepened  in  its  gravity  by  the  firelight,  and  gazing 
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from  the  darkness  of  the  panelled  wall  like  life,  the 
sedate  face  in  the  portrait,  with  the  beard  and  ruff, 
looked  down  at  them  from  under  its  verdant  wreath 
of  holly,  as  they  looked  up  at  it;  and,  clear  and 
plain  below,  as  if  a  voice  had  uttered  them,  were 
the  words :  — 

"ITorir,  littp  mg  pcmorg  (imnl" 
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IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE    ISLAND    OF    SILVER-STORE. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-four,  that  I,  Gill  Davis  to 
command,  His  Mark,  having  then  the  honor  to  be 
a  private  in  the  Royal  Marines,  stood  a-leaning 
over  the  bulwarks  of  the  armed  sloop  Christopher 
Columbus,  in  the  South  American  waters  off  the 
Mosquito  shore. 

My  lady  remarks  to  me,  before  I  go  any  further, 
that  there  is  no  such  Christian  name  as  Gill,  and 
that  her  confident  opinion  is,  that  the  name  given 
to  me  in  the  baptism  wherein  I  was  made,  etc.,  was 
Gilbert.  She  is  certain  to  be  right,  but  I  never 
heard  of  it.  I  was  a  foundling  child,  picked  up 
somewhere  or  anothei-,  and  I  always  understood  my 
Christian  name  to  be  Gill.  It  is  true  that  I  was 
called  Gills  when  employed  at  Snorridge  Bottom 
betwixt  Chatham  and  Maidstone  to  frighten  birds ; 
but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Baptism  wherein 
I  was  made,  etc.,  and  wherein  a  number  of  things 
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were  promised  for  me  by  somebody,  who  let  me 
alone  ever  afterwards  as  to  performing  any  of  them, 
and  who,  I  consider,  must  have  been  the  Beadle. 
Such  name  of  Gills  was  entirely  owing  to  my 
cheeks,  or  gills,  which  at  that  time  of  my  life  were 
of  a  raspy  description. 

My  lady  stops  me  again,  before  I  go  any  further, 
by  laughing  exactly  in  her  old  way  and  waving  the 
feather  of  her  pen  at  me.  That  action  on  her  part 
calls  to  my  mind  as  I  look  at  her  hand  with  the 
rings  on  it  —  Well !  I  won't !  To  be  sure  it  will 
come  in,  in  its  own  place.  But  it's  always  strange 
to  me,  noticing  the  quiet  hand,  and  noticing  it  (as  I 
have  done,  you  know,  so  many  times)  a-fondling 
children  and  grandchildren  asleep,  to  think  that 
when  blood  and  honor  were  up  —  there  !  I  won't ! 
not  at  present !  —  Scratch  it  out. 

She  won't  scratch  it  out,  and  quite  honorable ; 
because  we  have  made  an  understanding  that  every- 
thing is  to  be  taken  down,  and  that  nothing  that  is 
once  taken  down  shall  be  scratched  out.  I  have 
the  great  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  I  am  speaking  my  true  and  faithful 
account  of  those  Adventures,  and  my  lady  is  writing 
it,  word  for  word. 

I  say,  there  I  was,  a-leaning  over  the  bulwarks  of 
the  sloop  Christopher  Columbus  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can waters  off  the  Mosquito  shore :  a  subject  of  his 
Gracious  Majesty  King  George  of  England,  and  a 
private  in  the  Eoyal  Marines. 

In  those  climates  you  don't  want  to  do  much.  I 
was  doing  nothing.  I  was  thinking  of  the  shepherd 
(my  father,  I  wonder  ?)  on  the  hillsides  by  Snor- 
ridge  Bottom,  with  a  long  staff,  and  with  a  rough 
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white  coat  in  all  weathers  all  the  year  round,  who 
used  to  let  me  lie  in  a  corner  of  his  hut  by  night, 
and  who  used  to  let  me  go  about  with  him  and  his 
sheep  by  day  when  I  could  get  nothing  else  to  do, 
and  who  used  to  give  me  so  little  of  his  victuals 
and  so  much  of  his  staff,  that  I  ran  away  from  him 
—  which  was  what  he  wanted  all  along,  I  expect  — 
to  be  knocked  about  the  world  in  y^reference  to 
Snorridge  Bottom.  I  had  been  knocked  about  the 
world  for  nine  and  twenty  years  in  all,  when  I  stood 
looking  along  those  bright  blue  South  American 
waters.  Looking  after  the  shepherd,  I  may  say. 
Watching  him  in  a  half-waking  dream,  with  my 
eyes  half  shut,  as  he,  and  his  flock  of  sheep,  and 
his  two  dogs,  seemed  to  move  away  from  the  ship's 
side,  far  away  over  the  blue  water,  and  go  right 
down  into  the  sky. 

"  It's  rising  out  of  the  water,  steady,"  a  voice 
said  close  to  me.  I  had  been  thinking  on  so,  that 
it  like  woke  me  with  a  start,  though  it  was  no 
stranger  voice  than  the  voice  of  Harry  Charker,  my 
own  comrade. 

"  What's  rising  out  of  the  water,  steady  ?  "  I 
asked  my  comrade. 

''  What  ?  "  says  he.     "  The  Island." 

"  Oh  !  The  Island ! "  says  I,  turning  my  eyes 
towards  it.     "  True.     I  forgot  the  Island." 

"  Forgot  the  port  you're  going  to  ?  That's  odd, 
ain't  it  ?  " 

"It  is  odd,"  says  I. 

"  And  odd,"  he  said,  slowly  considering  with  him- 
self, ''  ain't  even.     Is  it,  Gill  ?  " 

He  had  always  a  remark  just  like  that  to  make,  and 
seldom  another.     As  soon  as  he  had  broucjht  a  thinor 
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round  to  what  it  was  not,  he  was  satisfied.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  of  men,  and,  in  a  certain  sort  of  way, 
one  with  the  least  to  say  for  himself.  I  qualify  it, 
because,  besides  being  able  to  read  and  write  like  a 
Quartermaster,  he  had  always  one  most  excellent 
idea  in  his  mind.  That  was.  Duty.  Upon  my  soul,  I 
don't  believe,  though  I  admire  learning  beyond  every- 
thing, that  he  could  have  got  a  better  idea  out  of  all 
the  books  in  the  world,  if  he  had  learned  them 
every  word,  and  been  the  cleverest  of  scholars. 

My  comrade  and  I  had  been  quartered  in  Jamaica, 
and  from  there  we  had  been  drafted  off  to  the 
British  settlement  of  Belize,  lying  away  West  and 
North  of  the  Mosquito  coast.  At  Belize  there  had 
been  great  alarm  of  one  cruel  gang  of  pirates  (there 
were  always  more  pirates  than  enough  in  those 
Caribbean  Seas),  and  as  they  got  the  better  of  our 
English  cruisers  by  running  into  out-of-the-way 
creeks  and  shallows,  and  taking  the  land  when  they 
were  hotly  pressed,  the  governor  of  Belize  had  re- 
ceived orders  from  home  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
for  them  along  shore.  Now,  there  was  an  armed 
sloop  came  once  a  year  from  Port  Royal,  Jamaica, 
to  the  Island,  laden  with  all  manner  of  necessaries, 
to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  wear,  and  to  use  in 
various  ways ;  and  it  was  aboard  of  that  sloop, 
which  had  touched  at  Belize,  that  I  was  a-standing, 
leaning  over  the  bulwarks. 

The  Island  was  occupied  by  a  very  small  English 
colony.  It  had  been  given  the  name  of  Silver- 
Store.  The  reason  of  its  being  so  called  was,  that 
the  English  colony  owned  and  worked  a  silver  mine 
over  on  the  mainland,  in  Honduras,  and  used  this 
Island  as  a  safe  and  convenient  place  to  store  their 
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silver  in,  until  it  was  annually  fetched  away  by  the 
sloop.  It  was  brought  down  from  the  mine  to  the 
coast  on  the  backs  of  mules,  attended  by  friendly 
Indians  and  guarded  by  white  men ;  from  thence  it 
was  conveyed  over  to  Silver-Store,  when  the  weather 
was  fair,  in  the  canoes  of  that  country  ;  from  Silver- 
Store,  it  was  carried  to  Jamaica  by  the  armed  sloop 
once  a  year,  as  I  have  already  mentioned;  from 
Jamaica,  it  went,  of  course,  all  over  the  world. 

How  I  came  to  be  aboard  the  armed  sloop  is 
easily  told.  Four  and  twenty  mariners  under  com- 
mand of  a  lieutenant  —  that  officer's  name  was 
Linderwood  —  had  been  told  off  at  Belize,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Silver-Store,  in  aid  of  boats  and  seamen 
stationed  there  for  the  chase  of  the  Pirates.  The 
Island  was  considered  a  good  post  of  observation 
against  the  pirates,  both  by  land  and  sea ;  neither 
the  pirate  ship  nor  yet  her  boats  had  been  seen  by 
any  of  us,  but  they  had  been  so  much  heard  of,  that 
the  re-enforcement  was  sent.  Of  that  party,  I  was 
one.  It  included  a  corporal  and  a  sei'geant.  Charker 
was  corporal,  and  the  sergeant's  name  was  Drooce. 
He  was  the  most  tyrannical  non-commissioned 
officer  in  his  Majesty's  service. 

The  night  came  on,  soon  after  I  had  had  the 
foregoing  words  with  Charker.  All  the  wonderful 
bright  colors  went  out  of  the  sea  and  sk}'-  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  all  the  stars  in  the  heavens  seemed  to 
shine  out  together,  and  to  look  down  at  themselves 
in  the  sea,  over  one  another's  shoulders,  millions 
deep.  Next  morning,  we  cast  anchor  off  the  Island. 
There  was  a  snug  harbor  within  a  little  reef ;  there 
was  a  sandy  beach  ;  there  were  cocoa-nut  trees  with 
high  straight  stems,  quite  bare,  and  foliage  at  the 
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top  like  plumes  of  magnificent  green  feathers ;  there 
were  all  the  objects  that  are  usually  seen  in  those 
parts,  and  I  am  not  going  to  describe  them,  having 
something  else  to  tell  about. 

Great  rejoicings,  to  be  sure,  were  made  on  our 
arrival.  All  the  flags  in  the  place  were  hoisted,  all 
the  guns  in  the  place  were  fired,  and  all  the  people 
in  the  place  came  down  to  look  at  us.  One  of  those 
Sambo  fellows  —  they  call  those  natives  Sambos, 
when  they  are  half  negro  and  half  Indian  —  had 
come  off  outside  the  reef,  to  pilot  us  in,  and 
remained  on  board  after  we  had  let  go  our  anchor. 
He  was  called  Christian  George  King,  and  was 
fonder  of  all  hands  than  anybody  else  was.  ISTow,  I 
confess,  for  myself,  that  on  that  first  day,  if  I  had 
been  captain  of  the  Christopher  Columbus,  instead 
of  private  in  the  Eoyal  Marines,  I  should  have 
kicked  Christian  George  King  —  who  was  no  more 
a  Christian,  than  he  was  a  King  or  a  George  —  over 
the  side,  without  exactly  knowing  why,  except  that 
it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

But,  I  must  likewise  confess,  that  I  was  not  in  a 
particularly  pleasant  humor,  when  I  stood  under 
arms  that  morning,  aboard  the  Christopher  Columbus 
in  the  harbor  of  the  Island  of  Silver-Store.  I  had 
had  a  hard  life,  and  the  life  of  the  English  on  the 
Island  seemed  too  easy  and  too  gay,  to  please  me. 
"  Here  you  are,"  I  thought  to  myself,  ''  good 
scholars  and  good  livers  ;  able  to  read  what  you  like, 
able  to  write  what  you  like,  able  to  eat  and  drink 
what  you  like,  and  spend  what  you  like,  and  do  what 
you  like ;  and  much  you  care  for  a  poor,  ignorant 
Private  in  the  Royal  Marines  !  Yet  it's  hard,  too, 
I  think,  that  you  should  have  all  the  halfpence,  and 
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I  all  the  kicks ;  you  all  the  smooth,  and  I  all  the 
rough ;  you  all  the  oil,  and  I  all  the  vinegar."  It 
was  as  envious  a  thing  to  think  as  might  be,  let  alone 
its  being  nonsensical ;  but,  I  thought  it.  I  took  it 
so  much  amiss,  that,  when  a  very  beautiful  young 
English  lady  came  aboard,  I  grunted  to  myself, 
"  Ah !  you  have  got  a  lover,  I'll  be  bound  !  "  As  if 
there  was  any  new  offence  to  me  in  that,  if  she 
had! 

She  was  sister  to  the  captain  of  our  sloop,  who 
had  been  in  a  poor  way  for  some  time,  and  who  was 
so  ill  then  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  ashore. 
She  was  the  child  of  a  militar}^  officer,  and  had  come 
out  there  with  her  sister,  who  was  married  to  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  silver  mine,  and  who  had  three 
children  with  her.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was 
the  light  and  spirit  of  the  Island.  After  I  had  got 
a  good  look  at  her,  I  grunted  to  myself  again,  in  an 
even  worse  state  of  mind  than  before,  "  I'll  be 
damned,  if  I  don't  hate  him,  whoever  he  is ! " 

My  officer.  Lieutenant  Linderwood,  was  as  ill  as 
the  captain  of  the  sloop,  and  was  carried  ashore,  too. 
They  were  both  young  men  of  about  my  age,  who 
had  been  delicate  in  the  West  India  climate.  I  even 
took  that  in  bad  part.  I  thought  I  was  much  fitter 
for  the  work  than  they  Avere,  and  that  if  all  of  us 
had  our  deserts  I  should  be  both  of  them  rolled 
into  one.  (It  may  be  imagined  what  sort  of  an 
officer  of  marines  I  should  have  made,  without  the 
power  of  reading  a  written  order.  And  as  to  any 
knowledge  how  to  command  the  sloop  —  Lord !  I 
should  have  sunk  her  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ! ) 

However,  such  were  my  reflections  ;  and  when  we 
men  were  ashore  and  dismissed.  I  strolled  about  the 
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place  along  with  Charker,  making  my  observations 
in  a  similar  spirit. 

It  was  a  pretty  place:   in   all  its   arrangements 
partly  South  American  and  partly  English,  and  very 
agreeable  to  look  at  on  that  account,  being  like  a 
bit  of  home  that  had  got  chipped  off  and  had  floated 
away  to  that  spot,  accommodating  itself  to  circum- 
stances as  it  drifted  along.     The  huts  of  the  Sambos, 
to  the   number  of  live  and   twenty,  perhaps,  were 
down  by  the  beach  to  the  left  of  the  anchorage.     On 
the  right  was  a  sort  of  barrack,  with  a  South  Ameri- 
can Flag  and  the  Union  Jack,  flying  from  the  same 
staff,  where  the  little  English  colony  could  all  come 
together,  if  they  saw  occasion.      It  was    a  walled 
square  of  building,  with  a  sort  of  pleasure-ground 
inside,  and  inside  that  again  a  sunken  block  like  a 
powder  magazine,  with  a  little  square  trench  round 
it,  and  steps  down  to  the  door.     Charker  and  I  were 
looking  in  at  the  gate,  which  was  not  guarded ;  and 
I  had  said  to  Charker,  in  reference  to  the  bit  like  a 
powder   magazine,   "That's   where   they   keep   the 
silver,  you  see ; "  and  Charker  had  said  to  me,  after 
thinking  it   over,  "And   silver  ain't   gold.     Is   it, 
Gill?"  when  the  beautiful   young  English  lady  I 
had  been  so  bilious  about,  looked  out  of  a  door,  or 
a  window  —  at  all  events  looked  out,  from  under  a 
bright  awning.     She  no  sooner  saw  us  two  in  uni- 
form, than  she  came  out  so  quickly  that   she  was 
still  putting  on  her  broad  Mexican  hat  of  plaited 
straw  when  we  saluted. 

"  Would  you  like  to  come  in,"  she  said,  "  and  see 
the  place  ?     It  is  rather  a  curious  place." 

We  thanked  the  young  lady,  and  said  we  didn't 
wish  to  be  troublesome ;  but  she  said,  it  could  be  no 
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trouble  to  an  English  soldier's  (laughter,  to  show- 
English  soldiers  how  their  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  fared,  so  far  away  from  England ; 
and  consequently  we  saluted  again,  and  went  in. 
Then,  as  we  stood  in  the  shade  she  showed  us  (being 
as  affable  as  beautiful),  how  the  different  families 
lived  in  their  separate  houses,  and  how  there  was  a 
general  house  for  stores,  and  a  general  reading- 
room,  and  a  general  room  for  music  and  dancing, 
and  a  room  for  Church ;  and  how  there  were  other 
houses  on  the  rising  ground  called  the  Signal  Hill, 
where  they  lived  in  the  hotter  weather. 

"  Your  officer  has  been  carried  up  there,"  she  said, 
"and  my  brother,  too,  for  the  better  air.  At 
present,  our  few  residents  are  dispersed  over  both 
spots  :  deducting,  that  is  to  say,  such  of  our  number 
as  are  always  going  to,  or  coming  from,  or  staying 
at,  the  Mine." 

(•'  He  is  among  one  of  those  parties,"  I  thought, 
"  and  I  wish  somebody  would  knock  his  head  off.") 

"  Some  of  our  married  ladies  live  here,"  she  said, 
^'  during  at  least  half  the  year,  as  lonely  as  widows, 
with  their  children." 

"  Many  children  here,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Seventeen.  There  are  thirteen  married  ladies, 
and  there  are  eight  like  me." 

There  were  not  eight  like  her  —  there  was  not  one 
like  her  —  in  the  world.     She  meant  single. 

"  Which,  with  about  thirty  Englishmen  of  various 
degrees,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  form  the  little  col- 
ony now  on  the  Island.  I  don't  count  the  sailors, 
for  they  don't  belong  to  us.  Nor  the  soldiers,"  she 
gave  us  a  gracious  smile  when  she  spoke  of  the 
soldiers,  "  for  the  same  reason." 
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'•'  Nor  the  Sambos,  ma'am,"  said  I, 

"No." 

"  Under  your  favor,  and  with  your  leave,  ma'am," 
said  I,  ''  are  they  trustworthy  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  !  We  are  all  very  kind  to  them,  and 
they  are  very  grateful  to  us." 

"  Indeed,  ma'am  ?  Now  —  Christian  George 
King?  —  " 

"Very  much  attached  to  us  all.  Would  die 
for  us." 

She  was,  as  in  my  uneducated  way  I  have 
observed  very  beautiful  women  almost  always  to  be, 
so  composed,  that  her  composure  gave  great  weight 
to  what  she  said,  and  I  believed  it. 

Then,  she  pointed  out  to  us  the  building  like  a 
powder  magazine,  and  explained  to  us  in  what  man- 
ner the  silver  was  brought  from  the  mine,  and  was 
brought  over  from  the  mainland,  and  was  stored 
there.  The  Christopher  Columbus  would  have  a 
rich  lading,  she  said,  for  there  had  been  a  great 
yield  that  year,  a  much  richer  yield  than  usual,  and 
there  was  a  chest  of  jewels  besides  the  silver. 

When  we  had  looked  about  us,  and  were  getting 
sheepish,  through  fearing  we  were  troublesome,  she 
turned  us  over  to  a  young  woman,  English  born  but 
West  India  bred,  who  served  her  as  her  maid.  This 
young  woman  was  the  widow  of  a  non-commissioned 
officer  in  a  regiment  of  the  line.  She  had  got  mar- 
ried and  widowed  at  St.  Vincent,  with  only  a  few 
months  between  the  two  events.  She  was  a  little 
saucy  woman,  with  a  bright  pair  of  eyes,  rather  a 
neat  little  foot  and  figure,  and  rather  a  neat  little 
turned-up  nose.  The  sort  of  young  woman,  I  con- 
sidered at  the  time,  who  appeared  to  invite  you  to 
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give  her  a  kiss,  and  who  -would  have  slapped  your 
face  if  you  accepted  the  invitation. 

I  couldn't  make  out  her  name  at  first ;  for  when 
she  gave  it  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  it  sounded 
like  Beltot,  which  didn't  sound  right.  But,  when 
we  became  better  acquainted  —  which  was  while 
Charker  and  I  were  drinking  sugar-cane  sangaree, 
which  she  made  in  a  most  excellent  manner  —  I 
found  that  her  Christian  name  was  Isabella,  which 
they  shortened  into  Bell,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
deceased  non-commissioned  officer  was  Tott.  Being 
the  kind  of  neat  little  woman  it  was  natural  to 
make  a  toy  of  —  I  never  saw  a  woman  so  like  a  toy 
in  my  life  —  she  had  got  the  plaything  name  of 
Belltott.  In  short,  she  had  no  other  name  on  the 
Island.  Even  Mr.  Commissioner  Pordage  (and  he 
was  a  grave  one !)  formally  addressed  her  as  Mrs. 
Belltott.  But,  I  shall  come  to  Mr.  Commissioner 
Pordage  presently. 

The  name  of  the  captain  of  the  sloop  was  Cap- 
tain Maryon,  and  therefore  it  was  no  news  to  hear, 
from  Mrs.  Belltott,  that  his  sister,  the  beautiful  un- 
married young  English  lady,  was  Miss  Maryon. 
The  novelty  was,  that  her  Christian  name  was 
Marion  too.  Marion  Maryon.  Many  a  time  I  have 
run  off  those  two  names  in  my  thoughts,  like  a  bit 
of  verse.     Oh,  many,  and  many,  and  many  a  time  ! 

We  saw  out  all  the  drink  that  was  produced,  like 
good  men  and  true,  and  then  took  our  leaves,  and 
went  down  to  the  beach.  The  weather  was  beauti- 
ful, the  wind  steady,  low,  and  gentle ;  the  Island,  a 
picture ;  the  sea,  a  picture ;  the  sky,  a  picture. 
In  that  country  there  are  two  rainy  seasons  in  the 
year.     One  sets  in  at  about  our  English  jMidsum- 
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mer ;  the  other,  about  a  fortnight  after  our  English 
Michaelmas.  It  was  the  beginning  of  August  at 
that  time  ;  the  first  of  these  rainy  seasons  was  well 
over;  and  everything  was  in  its  most  beautiful 
growth,  and  had  its  loveliest  look  upon  it. 

"  They  enjoy  themselves  here,"  I  says  to  Charker, 
turning  surly  again.  ''  This  is  better  than  private- 
soldiering." 

We  had  come  down  to  the  beach,  to  be  friendly 
with  the  boat's  crew  who  were  camped  and  hutted 
there ;  and  we  were  approaching  towards  their 
quarters  over  the  sand,  when  Christian  George 
King  comes  up  from  the  landing-place  at  a  wolf's 
trot,  crying,  "  Yup,  So-Jeer ! "  —  which  was  that 
Sambo  Pilot's  barbarous  way  of  saying.  Hallo,  Sol- 
dier !  1  have  stated  myself  to  be  a  man  of  no  learn- 
ing, and,  if  I  entertain  prejudices,  I  hope  allowance 
may  be  made.  I  will  now  confess  to  one.  It  may 
be  a  right  one  or  it  may  be  a  wrong  one ;  but  I 
never  did  like  Natives,  except  in  the  form  of 
oysters. 

So,  when  Christian  George  King,  who  was  indi- 
vidually unpleasant  to  me  besides,  comes  a-trotting 
along  the  sand,  clucking  "  Yup,  So-Jeer  ! "  I  had  a 
thundering  good  mind  to  let  fly  at  him  with  my 
right.  I  certainly  should  have  done  it,  but  that  it 
would  have  exposed  me  to  reprimand. 

"  Yup,  So-Jeer  ! "  says  he.     "  Bad  job." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  says  I. 

"  Yup,  So-Jeer,"  says  he,  "  Ship  Leakee." 

"  Ship  leaky  ?  "  says  I. 

"  Iss,"  says  he,  with  a  nod  that  looked  as  if  it  was 
jerked  out  of  him  by  a  most  violent  hiccup  — 
which  is  the  way  with  those  savages. 
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I  cast  my  eyes  at  Charker,  and  we  both  heard  the 
pumps  going  aboard  the  sloop,  and  saw  the  signal 
run  up,  "  Come  on  board  ;  hands  wanted  from  the 
shore."  In  no  time  some  of  the  sloop's  liberty- 
men  were  already  running  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  the  party  of  seamen,  under  orders  against  the 
Pirates,  were  putting  off  to  the  Columbus  in  two 
boats. 

"  Oh,  Christian  George  King  sar  berry  sorry ! " 
says  that  Sambo  vagabond  then.  "  Christian  George 
King  cry,  English  fashion  !  "  His  English  fashion 
of  crying  was  to  screw  his  black  knuckles  into  his 
eyes,  howl  like  a  dog,  and  roll  himself  on  his  back 
on  the  sand.  It  was  trying  not  to  kick  him,  but  I 
gave  Charker  the  word,  "  Double-quick,  Harry  ! " 
and  we  got  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  got  on 
board  the  sloop. 

By  some  means  or  other,  she  had  sprung  such  a 
leak,  that  no  pumping  would  keep  her  free ;  and 
what  between  the  two  fears  that  she  would  go 
down  in  the  harbor,  and  that,  even  if  she  did  not,  all 
the  supplies  she  had  brought  for  the  little  colony 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  sea-water  as  it  rose  in 
her,  there  was  great  confusion.  In  the  midst  of  it. 
Captain  Maryon  was  heard  hailing  from  the  beach. 
He  had  been  carried  down  in  his  hammock,  and 
looked  very  bad ;  but,  he  insisted  on  being  stood 
there  on  his  feet ;  and  I  saw  him,  myself,  come  off 
in  the  boat,  sitting  upright  in  the  stern-sheets,  as  if 
nothing  was  wrong  with  him. 

A  quick  sort  of  council  was  held,  and  Captain 
Maryon  soon  resolved  that  we  must  all  fall  to  work 
to  get  the  cargo  out,  and  that  when  that  was  done, 
the  guns  and  heavy  matters  must  be  got  out,  and 
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that  the  sloop  must  be  hauled  ashore,  and  careened, 
and  the  leak  stopped.  We  were  all  mustered  (the 
Pirate-Chase  party  volunteering),  and  told  off  into 
parties,  with  so  many  hours  of  spell  and  so  many 
hours  of  relief,  and  we  all  went  at  it  with  a  will. 
Christian  George  King  was  entered  one  of  the 
party  in  which  I  worked,  at  his  own  request,  and  he 
Avent  at  it  with  as  good  a  will  as  any  of  the  rest. 
He  went  at  it  with  so  much  heartiness,  to  say  the 
truth,  that  he  rose  in  my  good  opinion  almost  as 
fast  as  the  water  rose  in  the  ship.  Which  was  fast 
enough,  and  faster. 

Mr.  Cgmmissioner  Pordage  kept  in  a  red  and  black 
japanned  box,  like  a  family  lump-sugar  box,  some 
document  or  other,  which  some  Sambo  chief  or  other 
had  got  drunk  and  spilt  some  ink  over  (as  well  as  I 
could  understand  the  matter),  and  by  that  means 
had  given  up  lawful  possession  of  the  Island. 
Through  having  hold  of  this  box,  Mr.  Pordage  got 
his  title  of  Commissioner.  He  was  styled  Consul 
too,  and  spoke  of  himself  as  "  Government." 

He  was  a  stiff-jointed,  high-nosed  old  gentleman, 
without  an  ounce  of  fat  on  him,  of  a  very  angry 
temper  and  a  very  yellow  complexion.  Mrs.  Com- 
missioner Pordage,  making  allowance  for  difference 
of  sex,  was  much  the  same.  Mr.  Kitten,  a  small, 
youngish,  bald,  botanical  and  mineralogical  gentle- 
man, also  connected  with  the  mine  —  but  everybody 
there  was  that,  more  or  less  —  was  sometimes  called 
by  Mr.  Commissioner  Pordage,  his  Vice-commissioner, 
and  sometimes  his  Deputy-consul.  Or  sometimes 
he  spoke  of  Mr.  Kitten,  merely  as  being  "under 
Government." 

The  beach  was  beginning  to  be  a  lively  scene  with 
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the  preparations  for  careening  the  sloop,  and  with 
cargo,  and  spars,  and  rigging,  and  water-casks, 
dotted  about  it,  and  with  temporary  quarters  for 
the  men  rising  up  there  out  of  such  sails  and  odds 
and  ends  as  could  be  best  set  on  one  side  to  make 
them,  when  Mr.  Commissioner  Pordage  comes 
down  in  a  high  fluster,  and  asks  for  Captain 
Maryon.  The  Captain,  ill  as  he  Avas,  was  slung  in 
his  hammock  betwixt  two  trees,  that  he  might 
direct;  and  he  raised  his  head,  and  answered  for 
himself. 

"  Captain  Maryon,"  cries  Mr.  Commissioner 
Pordage,  "  this  is  not  official.     This  is  not  regular," 

"  Sir,"  says  the  Captain,  '•  it  hath  been  arranged 
with  the  clerk  and  supercargo  that  you  should  be 
communicated  with,  and  requested  to  render  any 
little  assistance  that  may  lie  in  your  power.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  hath  been  duly  done." 

"Captain  Maryon,"  replies  Mr.  Commissioner  Por- 
dage, "  there  hath  been  no  written  correspondence. 
No  documents  have  passed,  no  memoranda  have  been 
made,  no  minutes  have  been  made,  no  entries  and 
counter-entries  appear  in  the  official  muniments. 
This  is  indecent.  I  call  upon  you,  sir,  to  desist, 
until  all  is  regular,  or  Government  will  take  this 
up." 

"  Sir,"  says  Captain  Maryon,  chafing  a  little,  as 
he  looked  out  of  his  hammock ;  "  between  the 
chances  of  Government  taking  tliis  up,  and  my  ship 
taking  herself  down,  I  much  prefer  to  trust  myself 
to  the  former." 

''  You  do,  sir  ?  "  cries  Mr.  Commissioner  Pordage. 

"I  do,  sir,"  says  Captain  Maryon,  lying  down 
again. 
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"Then,  Mr.  Kitten,"  says  the  Commissioner, 
"  send  up  instantly  for  my  Diplomatic  coat." 

He  was  dressed  in  a  linen  suit  at  that  moment ; 
but,  Mr.  Kitten  started  off  himself  and  brought 
down  the  Diplomatic  coat,  which  was  a  blue  cloth 
one,  gold-laced,  and  with  a  crown  on  the  button. 

"Now,  Mr.  Kitten,"  says  Pordage,  "I  instruct 
you,  as  Vice-commissioner  and  Deputy-consul  of 
this  place,  to  demand  of  Captain  Maryon,  of  the 
sloop  Christopher  Columbus,  whether  he  drives  me 
to  the  act  of  putting  this  coat  on  ?  " 

"  ]Mr.  Pordage,"  says  Captain  Maryon,  looking  out 
of  his  hammock  again,  "  as  I  can  hear  what  you  say, 
I  can  answer  it  without  troubling  the  gentleman.  I 
should  be  sorry  that  you  should  be  at  the  j^ains  of 
putting  on  too  hot  a  coat  on  my  account ;  but,  other- 
wise, you  may  put  it  on  hind-side  before,  or  inside 
out,  or  with  your  legs  in  the  sleeves,  or  your  head 
in  the  skirts,  for  any  objection  that  I  have  to  offer 
to  your  thoroughly  pleasing  yourself." 

"  Very  good,  Captain  Maryon,"  says  Pordage,  in  a 
tremendous  passion.  "Very  good,  sir.  Be  the  con- 
sequences on  your  own  head !  Mr.  Kitten,  as  it  has 
come  to  this,  help  me  on  with  it." 

When  he  had  given  that  order,  he  walked  off  in 
the  coat,  and  all  our  names  were  taken,  and  I  was 
afterwards  told  that  Mr.  Kitten  wrote  from  his 
dictation  more  than  a  bushel  of  large  paper  on  the 
subject,  which  cost  more  before  it  was  done  with, 
than  ever  could  be  calculated,  and  which  only  got 
done  with,  after  all,  by  being  lost. 

Our  work  went  on  merrily,  nevertheless,  and  the 
Christoi)her  Columbus,  hauled  up,  lay  helpless  on 
her  side  like  a  great  fish  out  of  water.     While  she 
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was  in  tliat  state,  there  was  a  feast,  or  a  ball,  or  an 
entertainment,  or  more  properly  all  three  together, 
given  us  in  honor  of  the  ship,  and  the  ship's  com- 
pany, and  the  other  visitors.  At  that  assembly,  I 
believe,  I  saw  all  the  inhabitants  then  upon  the 
Island,  without  any  exception.  I  took  no  particu- 
lar notice  of  more  than  a  few,  but  I  found  it  very 
agreeable  in  that  little  corner  of  the  world  to  see 
the  children,  who  were  of  all  ages,  and  mostly  very 
pretty  —  as  they  mostly  are.  There  was  one  hand- 
some elderl}'^  lady,  with  very  dark  eyes  and  gray 
hair,  that  I  inquired  about.  I  was  told  that  her 
name  was  Mrs.  Venning ;  and  her  married  daughter, 
a  fair  slight  thing,  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the 
name  of  Fanny  Fisher.  Quite  a  child  she  looked, 
with  a  little  copy  of  herself  holding  to  her  dress  ; 
and  her  husband,  just  come  back  from  the  mine, 
exceeding  proud  of  her.  They  were  a  good-looking 
set  of  people  on  the  whole,  but  I  didn't  like  them. 
I  was  out  of  sorts ;  in  conversation  with  Charker,  I 
found  fault  with  all  of  them.  I  said  of  Mrs.  Ven- 
ning, she  was  proud ;  of  Mrs.  Fisher,  she  was  a 
delicate  little  baby-fool.  What  did  I  think  of  this 
one  ?  Why,  he  was  a  fine  gentleman.  What  did  I 
say  to  that  one  ?  Why,  she  was  a  fine  lady.  What 
could  you  expect  them  to  be  (I  asked  Charker), 
nursed  in  that  climate,  with  the  tropical  night  shin- 
ing for  them,  musical  instruments  playing  to  them, 
great  trees  bending  over  them,  soft  lamps  lighting 
them,  fireflies  sparkling  in  among  them,  bright 
flowers  and  birds  brought  into  existence  to  please 
their  eyes,  delicious  drinks  to  be  had  for  the  pour- 
ing out,  delicious  fruits  to  be  got  for  the  picking, 
and  every  one  dancing  and  murmuring  happily  in 
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the  scented  air,  with  the  sea  breaking  low  on  the 
reef  for  a  pleasant  chorus. 

"  Fine  gentlemen  and  tine  ladies,  Harry  ?  "  I  says 
to  Charker.  "  Yes,  I  think  so  !  Dolls  !  Dolls ! 
Not  the  sort  of  stuff  for  wear,  that  comes  of  poor 
private  soldiering  in  the  Royal  Marines  ! " 

However,  I  could  not  gainsay  that  they  were  very 
hospitable  people,  and  that  they  treated  us  uncom- 
monly well.  Every  man  of  us  was  at  the  entertain- 
ment, and  Mrs.  Belltott  had  more  partners  than  she 
could  dance  with :  though  she  danced  all  night,  too. 
As  to  Jack  (whether  of  the  Christopher  Columbus, 
or  of  the  Pirate  pursuit  party,  it  made  no  differ- 
ence), he  danced  with  his  brother  Jack,  danced  with 
himself,  danced  with  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  trees, 
the  prospect,  anything.  I  didn't  greatly  take  to  the 
chief  officer  of  that  party,  with  his  bright  eyes, 
brown  face,  and  easy  figure.  I  didn't  much  like  his 
way  when  he  first  happened  to  come  where  we  were, 
with  Miss  Maryon  on  his  arm.  "  Oh,  Captain  Car- 
ton," she  says,  "  here  are  two  friends  of  mine ! " 
He  says,  "  Indeed  ?  These  two  ^Marines  ?  "  —  mean- 
ing Charker  and  self.  "  Yes,"  says  she  ;  ''  I  showed 
these  two  friends  of  mine,  when  they  first  came,  all 
the  wonders  of  Silver-Store."  He  gave  us  a  laugh- 
ing look,  and  says  he,  "  You  are  in  luck,  men.  I 
would  be  disrated  and  go  before  the  mast  to-morrow, 
to  be  shown  the  Avay  upward  again  by  such  a  guide. 
You  are  in  luck,  men."  When  we  had  saluted,  and 
he  and  the  young  lady  had  waltzed  away,  I  said, 
"  You  are  a  pretty  fellow,  too,  to  talk  of  luck.  You 
may  go  to  the  Devil !  " 

Mr.  Commissioner  Pordage  and  Mrs.  Commis- 
sioner showed  among  the  company  on  that  occasion 
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like  the  King  and  Queen  of  a  much  Greater  Britain 
than  Great  Britain.  Only  two  other  circumstances 
in  that  jovial  night  made  much  separate  impression 
on  me.  One  was  this.  A  man  in  our  draft  of 
marines,  named  Tom  Packer,  a  wild  unsteady  young 
fellow,  but  the  son  of  a  respectable  shipwright  in 
Portsmouth  Yard,  and  a  good  scholar  who  had  been 
well  brought  up,  comes  to  me  after  a  spell  of  danc- 
ing, and  takes  me  aside  by  the  elbow,  and  says, 
swearing  angrily,  — 

"  Gill  Davis,  I  hope  I  may  not  be  the  death  of 
Sergeant  Drooce  one  day  !  " 

Now,  I  knew  Drooce  had  always  borne  particu- 
larly.hard  on  this  man,  and  I  knew  this  man  to  be 
of  a  very  hot  temper :  so,  I  said,  — 

*'  Tut,  nonsense  !  don't  talk  so  to  me  !  If  there's 
a  man  in  the  corps  who  scorns  the  name  of  an 
assassin,  that  man  and  Tom  Packer  are  one." 

Tom  wipes  his  head,  being  in  a  mortal  sweat,  and 
says  he,  — 

"  I  hope  so,  but  I  can't  answer  for  myself  when 
he  lords  it  over  me,  as  he  has  just  now  done,  before 
a  woman.  I  tell  you  what,  Gill !  Mark  my  words ! 
It  will  go  hard  with  Sergeant  Drooce  if  ever  we  are 
in  an  engagement  together,  and  he  has  to  look  to 
me  to  save  him.  Let  him  say  a  prayer  then,  if  he 
knows  one,  for  it's  all  over  with  him,  and  he  is  on 
his  Death-bed.     Mark  my  words  !  " 

I  did  mark  his  words,  and  very  soon  afterwards, 
too,  as  will  shortly  be  taken  down. 

The  other  circumstance  that  I  noticed  at  that  ball 
was,  the  gayety  and  attachment  of  Christian  George 
King.  The  innocent  spirits  that  Sambo  Pilot  was 
in,  and  the  impossibility  he   found  himself  under 
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of  showing  all  the  little  colony,  but  especially  the 
ladies  and  children,  how  fond  he  was  of  them,  how 
devoted  to  them,  and  how  faithful  to  them  for  life 
and  death,  for  present,  future,  and  everlasting, 
made  a  great  impression  on  me.  If  ever  a  man, 
Sambo  or  no  Sambo,  was  trustful  and  trusted,  to 
what  may  be  called  quite  an  infantine  and  sweetly 
beautiful  extent,  surely,  I  thought  that  morning 
Avhen  I  did  at  last  lie  down  to  rest,  it  was  that 
Sambo  Pilot,  Christian  George  King. 

This  may  account  for  my  dreaming  of  him.  He 
stuck  in  my  sleep,  cornerwise,  and  I  couldn't  get 
him  out.  He  was  always  flitting  about  me,  danc- 
ing round  me,  and  peeping  in  over  my  hammock, 
though  I  woke  and  dozed  off  again  fifty  times.  At 
last,  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  there  he  really  was, 
looking  in  at  the  open  side  of  the  little  dark  hut ; 
which  was  made  of  leaves,  and  had  Charker's  ham- 
mock slung  in  it  as  well  as  mine. 

"  So-Jeer ! "  says  he,  in  a  sort  of  a  low  croak. 
"Yup!" 

"Hallo!"  says  I,  starting  up.  '-What!  You 
are  there,  are  you  ?  " 

"Iss,"  says  he.  "Christian  George  King  got 
news." 

"  What  news  has  he  got  ?  " 

"  Pirates  out !  " 

I  was  on  my  feet  in  a  second.  So  was  Charker. 
We  were  both  aware  that  Captain  Carton,  in  com- 
mand of  the  boats,  constantly  watched  the  main- 
land for  a  secret  signal,  though,  of  course,  it  was 
not  known  to  such  as  us  what  the  signal  was. 

Christian  George  King  had  vanislied  before  we 
touched  the  ground.      But,  the  word  was  already 
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passing  from  hut  to  hut  to  turn  out  quietly,  and  we 
knew  that  the  nimble  barbarian  had  got  hold  of  the 
truth,  or  something  near  it. 

In  a  space  among  the  trees  behind  the  encamp- 
ment of  us  visitors,  naval  and  military,  was  a  snugly 
screened  spot,  where  we  kept  the  stores  that  were 
in  use,  and  did  our  cookery.  The  word  was  passed 
to  assemble  here.  It  was  very  quickly  given,  and 
was  given  (so  far  as  we  were  concerned)  by  Sergeant 
Drooce,  who  was  as  good  in  a  soldier  point  of  view, 
as  he  was  bad  in  a  tyrannical  one.  "We  were  ordered 
to  drop  into  this  space,  quietly,  behind  the  trees, 
one  by  one.  As  we  assembled  here,  the  seamen 
assembled  too.  Within  ten  minutes,  as  I  should 
estimate,  we  were  all  here,  except  the  usual  guard 
upon  the  beach.  The  beach  (we  could  see  it  through 
the  wood)  looked  as  it  always  had  done  in  the 
hottest  time  of  the  day.  The  guard  were  in  the 
shadow  of  the  sloop's  hull,  and  nothing  was  moving 
but  the  sea,  and  that  moved  very  faintly.  "Work 
had  always  been  knocked  off  at  that  hour,  until  the 
sun  grew  less  fierce,  and  the  sea  breeze  rose ;  so 
tliat  its  being  holiday  with  us,  made  no  difference, 
just  then,  in  the  look  of  the  place.  But,  I  may 
mention  that  it  was  a  holiday,  and  the  first  we  had 
liad  since  our  hard  work  began.  Last  night's  ball 
had  been  given,  on  the  leak's  being  repaired,  and 
the  careening  done.  The  worst  of  the  work  was 
over,  and  to-morrow  we  were  to  begin  to  get  the 
sloop  afloat  again. 

We  marines  were  now  drawn  up  here,  under 
arms.  The  chase-party  were  drawn  up  separate. 
The  men  of  the  Columbus  were  drawn  up  separate. 
The  officers  stepped  out  into  the  midst  of  the  three 
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parties,  and  spoke  so  as  all  might  hear.  Captain 
Carton  was  the  officer  in  command,  and  he  had  a 
spyglass  in  his  hand.  His  coxswain  stood  by  him 
with  another  spyglass,  and  with  a  slate  on  which 
he  seemed  to  have  been  taking  down  signals. 

"  Kow,  men  I "  says  Captain  Carton  ;  "  I  have  to 
let  you  know,  for  your  satisfaction :  Firstly,  that 
there  are  ten  pirate-boats,  strongly  manned  and 
armed,  lying  hidden  up  a  creek  yonder  on  the  coast, 
under  the  overhanging  branches  of  the  dense  trees. 
Secondly,  that  they  Avill  certainly  come  out  this 
night  when  the  moon  rises,  on  a  pillaging  and  mur- 
dering expedition,  of  which  some  part  of  the  main- 
land is  the  object.  Thirdly  —  don't  cheer,  men!  — 
that  we  will  give  chase,  and,  if  we  can  get  at  them, 
rid  the  world  of  them,  please  God  !  " 

Nobody  spoke,  that  I  heard,  and  nobody  moved, 
that  I  saw.  Yet  there  was  a  kind  of  ring,  as  if 
every  man  answered  and  approved  with  the  best 
blood  that  was  inside  of  him. 

"  Sir,"  says  CajDtain  Maryon,  "  I  beg  to  volunteer 
on  this  service,  with  my  boats.  i\Iy  people  volun- 
teer, to  the  ship's  boys." 

"  In  his  Majesty's  name  and  service,"  the  other 
answers,  touching  his  hat,  "  I  accept  your  aid  Avith 
pleasure.  Lieutenant  Linderwood,  how  will  you 
divide  3^our  men  ?  " 

I  was  ashamed  —  I  give  it  out  to  be  written  down 
as  large  and  plain  as  possible  —  I  was  heart  and 
soul  ashamed  of  my  thoughts  of  those  two  sick 
officers.  Captain  Maryon  and  Lieutenant  Linder- 
wood, when  I  saw  them,  then  and  there.  The 
spirit  in  those  two  gentlemen  beat  down  their  ill- 
ness   (and   very    ill    I    knew  them   to  be)  like   St. 
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George  beating  down  the  Dragon.  Pain  and  weak- 
ness, want  of  ease  and  want  of  rest,  had  no  more 
place  in  their  minds  than  fear  itself.  Meaning  now 
to  express  for  mj'^  lady  to  write  down,  exactly  what 
I  felt  then  and  there,  I  felt  this  :  "You  two  brave 
fellows  that  I  have  been  so  grudgeful  of,  I  know 
that  if  you  were  dying  you  would  put  it  off  to  get 
up  and  do  your  best,  and  then  you  would  be  so 
modest  that  in  lying  down  again  to  die,  you  would 
hardly  say,  '  I  did  it  ! '  " 

It  did  me  good.     It  really  did  me  good. 

But,  to  go  back  to  where  I  broke  off.  Says  Cap- 
tain Carton  to  Lieutenant  Linderwood,  "Sir,  how 
will  you  divide  your  men  ?  There  is  not  room  for 
all ;  and  a  few  men  should,  in  any  case,  be  left 
here." 

There  was  some  debate  about  it.  At  last,  it  was 
resolved  to  leave  eight  marines  and  four  seamen  on 
the  Island,  besides  the  sloop's  two  boys.  And  be- 
cause it  was  considered  that  the  friendly  Sambos 
would  only  want  to  be  commanded  in  case  of  any 
danger  (though  none  at  all  was  apprehended  there), 
the  officers  were  in  favor  of  leaving  the  two  non- 
commissioned officers,  Drooce  and  Charker.  It  Avas 
a  heavy  disappointment  to  them,  just  as  my  being 
one  of  the  left  was  a  heavy  disappointment  to  me 
—  then,  but  not  soon  afterwards.  We  men  drew 
lots  for  it,  and  I  drew  '•  Island."  So  did  Tom 
Packer.  So,  of  course,  did  four  more  of  our  rank 
and  file. 

When  tliis  Avas  settled,  verbal  instructions  were 
given  to  all  hands  to  keep  the  intended  expedition 
secret,  in  order  that  the  women  and  children  might 
not  be  alarmed,  or  the  expedition  put  in  a  difficulty 
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by  more  volunteers.  The  assembly  was  to  be  on 
that  same  spot,  at  sunset.  Every  man  was  to  keep 
up  an  appearance,  meanwhile,  of  occupying  himself 
in  his  usual  way.  That  is  to  say,  every  man  ex- 
cepting four  old  trust}^  seamen,  who  were  appointed, 
with  an  officer,  to  see  to  the  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  to  muffle  the  rullocks  of  the  boats,  and  to  make 
everything  as  trim  and  swift  and  silent  as  it  could 
be  made. 

The  Sambo  Pilot  had  been  present  all  the  while, 
in  case  of  his  being  wanted,  and  had  said  to  the 
officer  in  command,  five  hundred  times  over  if  he 
had  said  it  once,  that  Christian  George  King  would 
stay  with  the  So-Jeers,  and  take  care  of  the  booffer 
ladies  and  the  booffer  childs — booffer  being  that 
native's  expression  for  beautiful.  He  was  now 
asked  a  few  questions  concerning  the  putting  off  of 
the  boats,  and  in  particular  whether  there  was  any 
way  of  embarking  at  the  back  of  the  Island  :  wliich 
Captain  Carton  would  have  half  liked  to  do,  and 
then  have  dropped  round  in  its  shadow  and  slanted 
across  to  the  main.  But,  "  No,"  says  Christian 
George  King.  "  No,  no,  no !  Told  you  so  ten 
time.  No,  no,  no  !  All  reef,  all  rock,  all  swim,  all 
drown !  "  Striking  out  as  he  said  it,  like  a  swim- 
mer gone  mad.  and  turning  over  on  his  back  on  dry 
land,  and  spluttering  himself  to  death,  in  a  manner 
that  made  him  quite  an  exhibition. 

The  sun  went  down,  after  appearing  to  be  a  long 
time  about  it,  and  the  assembly  was  called.  Every 
man  answered  to  his  name,  of  course,  and  was  at 
his  post.  It  Avas  not  yet  black  dark,  and  the  roll 
was  only  just  gone  through,  when  up  comes  Mr. 
Commissioner  J'ordage  with  his  Diplomatic  coat  on. 
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"  Captain  Carton,"  says  he,  "  sir,  wliat  is  this  ?  " 

"  This,  Mr.  Commissioner  "  (he  was  very  short  with 
him),  '  is  an  expedition  against  the  Pirates.  It  is  a 
secret  expedition,  so  please  to  keep  it  a  secret." 

"  Sir,"  says  Commissioner  Pordage,  "I  trust  there 
is  going  to  be  no  unnecessary  cruelty  committed  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  returns  the  officer,  "  I  trust  not." 

''That  is  not  enough,  sir,"  cries  Commissioner 
Pordage,  getting  wroth.  "  Captain  Carton,  I  give 
you  notice.  Government  requires  you  to  treat  the 
enemy  with  great  delicacy,  consideration,  clemency, 
and  forbearance." 

"  Sir,"  says  Captain  Carton,  "  I  am  an  Englisli 
Officer,  commanding  English  Men,  and  I  hope  I  am 
not  likely  to  disappoint  the  Government's  just  ex- 
pectations. But,  I  presume  you  know  that  these 
villains  under  their  black  flag  have  despoiled  our 
countrymen  of  their  property,  burned  their  homes, 
barbarously  murdered  them  and  their  little  chil- 
dren, and  worse  than  murdered  their  wives  and 
daughters  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  do,  Captain  Carton,"  answers  Pordage, 
waving  his  hand  with  dignity  ;  "  perhaps  I  do  not. 
It  is  not  customary,  sir,  for  Government  to  commit 
itself." 

"  It  matters  very  little,  Mr.  Pordage,  whether  or 
no.  Believing  that  I  hold  my  commission  by  the 
allowance  of  God,  and  not  that  I  have  received  it 
direct  from  the  Devil,  I  shall  certainly  use  it,  Avith 
all  avoidance  of  unnecessary  suffering  and  with  all 
merciful  swiftness  of  execution,  to  exterminate 
these  people  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Let  me 
recommend  you  to  go  home,  sir,  and  to  keep  out  of 
the  night  air." 
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Never  another  syllable  did  that  officer  say  to  the 
Commissioner,  but  turned  away  to  his  men.  Tlie 
Commissioner  buttoned  his  Diplomatic  coat  to  the 
chin,  said,  "  Mr.  Kitten,  attend  me  !  "  gasped,  half 
choked  himself,  and  took  himself  off. 

It  now  fell  very  dark  indeed.  I  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  seen  it  darker,  nor  yet  so  dark.  The  moon 
was  not  due  until  one  in  the  morning,  and  it  was 
but  a  little  after  nine  when  our  men  lay  down 
where  they  were  mustered.  It  was  pretended  that 
they  were  to  take  a  nap,  but  everybody  knew  that 
no  nap  was  to  be  got  under  the  circumstances. 
Though  all  were  very  quiet,  there  was  a  restless- 
ness among  the  people ;  much  what  I  have  seen 
among  the  people  on  a  race-course,  when  the  bell 
has  rung  for  the  saddling  for  a  great  race  with 
large  stakes  on  it. 

At  ten  they  put  off ;  only  one  boat  putting  off  at 
a  time ;  another  following  in  five  minutes ;  both 
then  lying  on  their  oars  until  another  followed. 
Ahead  of  all,  paddling  his  own  outlandish  little 
canoe  Avithout  a  sound,  went  the  Sambo  pilot,  to 
take  them  safely  outside  the  reef.  No  light  was 
shown  but  once,  and  that  was  in  the  commanding 
officer's  own  hand.  I  lighted  the  dark  lantern  for 
him,  and  he  took  it  from  me  when  he  embarked. 
They  had  blue-lights  and  such-like  with  them,  but 
kept  themselves  as  dark  as  Murder. 

The  expedition  got  away  with  wonderful  quiet- 
ness, and  Christian  George  King  soon  came  back, 
dancing  with  joy. 

"  Yup,  So-Jeer,"  says  he  to  myself  in  a  very  ob- 
jectionable kind  of  convulsions,  "Christian  George 
King  sar  berry  glad.  Pirates  all  be  blown  a-pieces. 
Yup !     Yup ! " 
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My  reply  to  that  cannibal  was,  "  Howevei*  glad  you 
may  be,  hold  your  noise,  and  don't  dance  jigs  and 
slap  your  knees  about  it,  for  I  can't  abear  to  see 
you  do  it." 

I  was  on  duty  then ;  we  twelve  who  were  left 
being  divided  into  four  watches  of  three  each, 
three  hours'  spell.  I  was  relieved  at  twelve.  A 
little  before  that  time,  I  had  challenged,  and  Miss 
Maryon  and  Mrs.  Belltott  had  come  in. 

"■  Good  Davis,"  says  Miss  Maryon,  "  what  is  the 
matter  ?     Where  is  my  brother  ?  " 

I  told  her  what  was  the  matter,  and  where  her 
brother  was. 

"Oh,  Heaven  help  him!"  says  she,  clasping  her 
hands  and  looking  up  —  she  was  close  in  front  of 
me,  and  she  looked  most  lovely  to  be  sure  ;  "  he  is 
not  sufficiently  recovered,  not  strong  enough  for 
such  strife  ! " 

"If  you  had  seen  him,  miss,"  I  told  her,  "as  I 
saw  him  when  he  volunteered,  you  would  have  known 
that  his  spirit  is  strong  enough  for  any  strife.  It 
will  bear  his  body,  miss,  to  wherever  duty  calls 
him.  It  will  always  bear  him  to  an  honorable  life, 
or  a  brave  death." 

"  Heaven  bless  you  !  "  says  she,  touching  my  arm. 
"  I  know  it.     Heaven  bless  you  ! " 

Mrs.  Belltott  surprised  me  by  trembling  and  say- 
ing nothing.  They  were  still  standing  looking 
towards  the  sea  and  listening,  after  the  relief  had 
come  round.  It  continuing  very  dark,  I  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  take  them  back.  Miss  Maryon 
thanked  me,  and  she  put  her  arm  in  mine,  and  I  did 
take  them  back.  I  have  now  got  to  make  a  con- 
fession that  will  appear  singular.     After  I  had  left 
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them,  I  laid  myself  clown  on  my  face  on  the  beach, 
and  cried  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  frightened 
birds  as  a  boy  at  Snorridge  Bottom,  to  think  what 
a  poor,  ignorant,  low-placed,  private  soldier  I  was. 

It  was  only  for  half  a  minute  or  so.  A  man 
can't  at  all  times  be  quite  master  of  himself,  and  it 
was  only  for  half  a  minute  or  so.  Then  I  up  and 
went  to  ni}'  hut,  and  turned  into  my  hammock,  and 
fell  asleep  with  wet  eyelashes,  and  a  sore,  sore 
heart.  Just  as  I  had  often  done  when  I  Avas  a 
child,  and  had  been  worse  used  than  usual. 

I  slejjt  (as  a  child  under  those  circumstances 
might)  very  sound,  and  yet  very  sore  at  heart  all 
through  my  sleep.  I  was  awoke  by  the  words, 
"He  is  a  determined  man."  I  had  sprung  out  of 
my  hammock,  and  had  seized  my  firelock,  and  was 
standing  on  the  ground,  saying  the  words  myself. 
"  He  is  a  determined  man.*'  But,  the  curiosity  of 
my  state  was,  that  I  seemed  to  be  repeating  them 
after  somebody,  and  to  have  been  wonderfully 
startled  by  hearing  them. 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  myself,  I  went  out  of  the 
hut,  and  away  to  where  the  guard  was.  Charker 
challenged : 

"  Who  ^oes  there  ?  " 

"  A  friend." 

"  Not  Gill  ?  "  says  he,  as  he  shouldered  his  piece. 

"  Gill,"  says  I. 

"Why,  what  the  deuce  do  you  do  out  of  your 
hammock  ?  "  says  he. 

•'  Too  hot  for  sleep,"  says  I.     "  Is  all  right  ?  " 

"Right!"  says  Charker,  "yes,  yes;  all's  right 
enough  here ;  what  should  be  wrong  here  ?  It's 
the  boats  that  we   want  to  know   of.     Except  for 
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fireflies  twinkling  about,  and  the  lonesome  splashes 
of  great  creatures  as  they  drop  into  the  water, 
there's  nothing  going  on  here  to  ease  a  man's  mind 
from  the  boats." 

The  moon  was  above  the  sea,  and  had  risen,  I 
sliould  say,  some  half  an  hour.  As  Charker  spoke, 
with  his  face  towards  the  sea,  I,  looking  landward, 
suddenly  laid  my  right  hand  on  his  breast,  and  said, 
*'  Don't  move.  Don't  turn.  Don't  raise  your  voice  ! 
You  never  saw  a  Maltese  face  here  ?  " 

"  Xo.  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asks,  staring  at 
me. 

"Nor  3'et  an  English  face,  with  one  eye  and  a 
patch  across  the  nose  ?  " 

"  No.     What  ails  you  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

I  had  seen  both,  looking  at  us  round  the  stem  of 
a  cocoanut  tree,  where  the  moon  struck  them.  I 
had  seen  that  Sambo  Pilot,  with  one  hand  laid  on 
the  stem  of  the  tree,  drawing  them  back  into  the 
heavy  shadow.  I  had  seen  their  naked  cutlasses 
twinkle  and  shine,  like  bits  of  the  moonshine  in 
the  Avater  that  had  got  blown  ashore  among  the 
trees  by  the  light  wind.  I  had  seen  it  all  in  a  mo- 
ment. And  I  saw  in  a  moment  (as  any  man  would), 
that  the  signalled  move  of  the  pirates  on  the  main- 
laud  was  a  plot  and  a  feint ;  that  the  leak  had  been 
made  to  disable  the  sloop ;  that  the  boats  had  been 
tempted  away,  to  leave  the  Island  unprotected; 
that  the  pirates  had  landed  by  some  secreted  way 
at  the  back  ;  and  that  Christian  George  King  was  a 
double-dyed  traitor,  and  a  most  infernal  villain. 

I  considered,  still  all  in  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment, that  Charker  was  a  brave  man,  but  not  quick 
with  his  head;    and  that  Sergeant  Drooce,  with  a 
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much  better  head,  was  close  by.  All  I  said  to 
Charker,  was,  "  I  am  afraid  we  are  betrayed.  Turn 
your  back  full  to  the  moonlight  on  the  sea,  and 
cover  the  stem  of  the  cocoanut  tree  which  will 
then  be  right  before  j'ou,  at  the  height  of  a  man's 
heart.     Are  you  right  ?  " 

"I  am  right,"  says  Charker,  turning  instantly, 
and  falling  into  the  position  with  a  nerve  of  iron  : 
"  and  right  ain't  left.     Is  it.  Gill  ?  " 

A  few  seconds  brought  me  to  Sergeant  Drooce's 
hut.  He  was  fast  asleep,  and  being  a  heavy  sleeper, 
I  had  to  lay  my  hand  upon  him  to  rouse  him.  The 
instant  I  touched  him  he  came  rolling  out  of  his 
hammock,  and  upon  me  like  a  tiger.  And  a  tiger 
he  was,  except  that  he  knew  what  he  was  up  to,  in 
his  utmost  heat,  as  well  as  any  man. 

I  had  to  struggle  with  him  pretty  hard  to  bring 
him  to  his  senses,  panting  all  the  while  (for  he  gave 
me  a  breather),  ''  Sergeant,  I  am  Gill  Davis  I 
Treachery  !     Pirates  on  the  Island ! " 

The  last  words  brought  him  round,  and  he  took 
his  hands  off.  "I  have  seeu  two  of  them  within 
this  minute,"  said  I.  And  so  I  told  him  what  I  had 
told  Harry  Charker. 

His  soldierly,  though  tyrannical,  head  was  clear 
in  an  instant.  He  didn't  waste  one  word,  even  of 
surprise.  "  Order  the  guard,"  says  he,  "  to  draw  off 
quietly  into  the  Fort."  (They  called  the  enclosure 
I  have  before  mentioned,  the  Fort,  though  it  was 
not  much  of  that.)  "  Then  get  you  to  the  Fort  as 
quick  as  you  can,  rouse  up  every  soul  there,  and 
fasten  the  gate.  I  will  bring  in  all  those  who  are 
up  at  the  Signal  Hill.  If  we  are  surrounded  before 
we  can  join  you,  you  must  make  a  sail}'  and  cut  us 
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out  if  you  can.  The  word  among  our  men  is, 
*  Women  and  children  ! '  " 

He  burst  away,  like  fire  going  before  the  wind 
over  dry  reeds.  He  roused  up  the  seven  men  who 
were  off  duty,  and  had  them  bursting  away  with 
him,  before  they  knew  they  were  not  asleep.  I 
reported  orders  to  Charker,  and  ran  to  the  Fort,  as 
I  have  never  run  at  any  other  time  in  all  my  life  : 
no,  not  even  in  a  dream. 

The  gate  was  not  fast,  and  had  no  good  fastening : 
only  a  double  wooden  bar,  a  poor  chain,  and  a  bad 
lock.  Those  I  secured  as  well  as  they  could  be 
secured  in  a  few  seconds  by  one  pair  of  hands,  and 
so  ran  to  that  part  of  the  building  where  Miss 
Maryon  lived.  I  called  to  her  loudly  by  her  name 
until  she  answered.  I  then  called  loudly  all  the 
names  I  knew — Mrs.  Macey  (Miss  Maryon's  married 
sister),  Mr.  Macey,  Mrs.  Venning,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fisher,  even  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pordage.  Then  I  called 
out,  "All  you  gentlemen  here  get  up  and  defend 
the  place  !  We  are  caught  in  a  trap.  Pirates  have 
landed.     We  are  attacked  !  " 

At  the  terrible  word  "  Pirates  !  "  —  for,  those  vil- 
lains had  done  such  deeds  in  those  seas  as  never  can 
be  told  in  writing,  and  can  scarcely  be  so  much  as 
thought  of  —  cries  and  screams  rose  up  from  every 
part  of  the  place.  Quickly  lights  moved  about  from 
window  to  window,  and  the  cries  moved  about  with 
them,  and  men,  women,  and  children  came  flying 
down  into  the  square.  I  remarked  to  myself,  even 
then,  what  a  number  of  things  I  seemed  to  see  at 
once.  I  noticed  Mrs.  Macey  coming  towards  me, 
carrying  all  her  three  children  together.  I  noticed 
Mr.  Pordage,  in  the  greatest  terror,  in  vain  trying 
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to  get  on  his  Diplomatic  coat ;  and  Mr.  Kitten 
respectfully  tying  his  pocket-handkerchief  over  Mrs. 
Pordage's  nightcap.  I  noticed  Mrs.  Belltott  run 
out  screaming,  and  shrink  upon  the  ground  near 
me,  and  cover  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  lie,  all  of 
a  bundle,  shivering.  But  what  I  noticed  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  was,  the  determined  eyes  with 
which  those  men  of  the  JNIine  that  I  had  thought 
line  gentlemen,  came  round  me  with  what  arms  they 
had :  to  the  full  as  cool  and  resolute  as  I  could  be, 
for  my  life  —  ay,  and  for  my  soul,  too,  into  the 
bargain ! 

The  chief  person  being  Mr.  Macey,  I  told  him 
how  the  three  men  of  the  guard  would  be  at  the 
gate  directly,  if  they  were  not  already  there,  and 
how  Sergeant  Drooce  and  the  other  seven  were  gone 
to  bring  in  the  outlying  part  of  the  people  of  Silver- 
Store.  I  next  urged  him,  for  the  love  of  all  who 
were  dear  to  him,  to  trust  no  Sambo,  and,  above  all, 
i£  he  could  get  any  good  chance  at  Christian  George 
King,  not  to  lose  it,  but  to  put  him  out  of  the 
world. 

"  I  will  follow  your  advice  to  the  letter,  Davis," 
says  he.     "  What  next  ?  " 

My  answer  was,  "  I  think,  sir,  I  would  recommend 
you  next  to  order  down  such  heavy  furniture  and 
lumber  as  can  be  moved,  and  make  a  barricade 
within  the  gate." 

"  That's  good  again,"  says  he.  "  Will  you  see  it 
done  ?  " 

"I'll  willingly  help  to  do  it,"  says  I,  "unless 
or  until  my  superior,  Sergeant  Drooce,  gives  me 
other  orders." 

He  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and,  having  told  off 
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some  of  his  companions  to  help  me,  bestirred  him- 
self to  look  to  the  arms  and  ammunition.  A  proper 
quick,  brave,  steady,  ready  gentleman  ! 

One  of  their  three  little  children  was  deaf  and 
dumb.  Miss  Maryon  had  been  from  the  first  with 
all  the  children,  soothing  them,  and  dressing  them 
(poor  little  things,  they  had  been  brought  out  of 
their  beds),  and  making  them  believe  that  it  was  a 
game  of  play,  so  that  some  of  them  were  now  even 
laughing.  I  had  been  working  hard  with  the  others 
at  the  barricade,  and  had  got  up  a  pretty  good 
breastwork  within  the  gate.  Drooce  and  the  seven 
had  come  back,  bringing  in  the  people  from  the  Sig- 
nal Hill,  and  had  worked  along  with  us  :  but,  I  had 
not  so  much  as  spoken  a  word  to  Drooce,  nor  had 
Drooce  so  much  as  spoken  a  word  to  me,  for  we 
were  both  too  busy.  The  breastwork  was  now  fin- 
ished, and  I  found  Miss  Maryon  at  my  side  with 
a  child  in  her  arms.  Her  dark  hair  was  fastened 
round  her  head  with  a  baud.  She  had  a  quantity 
of  it,  and  it  looked  even  richer  and  more  precious, 
put  up  hastily  out  of  her  way,  than  I  had  seen  it 
look  when  it  was  carefully  arranged.  She  was  very 
pale,  but  extraordinarily  quiet  and  still. 

"  Dear  good  Davis,"  said  she,  '•  I  have  been  wait- 
ing to  speak  one  word  to  you." 

I  turned  to  her  directly.  If  I  had  received  a 
musket-ball  in  the  heart,  and  she  had  stood  there, 
I  almost  believe  I  should  have  turned  to  her  before 
I  dropped. 

"This  pretty  little  creature,"  said  she,  kissing 
the  child  in  her  arms,  who  was  playing  with  her 
hair  and  trying  to  pull  it  down,  "  cannot  hear  what 
we  say  —  can  hear  nothing.     I  trust  you  so  much, 
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and  have  such  great  confidence  in  you,  that  I  want 
you  to  make  me  a  promise." 

"  What  is  it,  miss  ?  " 

"  That  if  we  are  defeated,  and  you  are  absolutely 
sure  of  my  being  taken,  you  will  kill  me." 

'*  I  shall  not  be  alive  to  do  it,  miss.  I  shall  have 
died  in  your  defence  before  it  comes  to  that.  They 
must  step  across  my  body  to  lay  a  hand  on  you." 

"  But,  if  you  are  alive,  you  brave  soldier."  How 
she  looked  at  me  I  "  And  if  you  cannot  save  me 
from  the  Pirates,  living,  you  will  save  me,  dead. 
Tell  me  so." 

Well !  I  told  her  I  would  do  that  at  the  last,  if 
all  else  failed.  She  took  my  hand  —  my  rough, 
coarse  hand  —  and  put  it  to  her  lips.  She  put  it  to 
the  child's  lips,  and  the  child  kissed  it.  I  believe  I 
had  the  strength  of  half  a  dozen  men  in  me,  from 
that  moment,  until  the  tight  was  over. 

All  this  time  Mr.  Commissioner  Pordage  had  been 
wanting  to  make  a  Proclamation  to  the  Pirates  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  go  away ;  and  everybody 
had  been  hustling  him  about  and  tumbling  over  him 
while  he  was  calling  for  pen  and  ink  to  write  it  with. 
Mrs.  Pordage,  too,  had  some  curious  ideas  about  the 
British  respectability  of  her  nightcap  (which  had 
as  many  frills  to  it,  growing  in  layers  one  inside 
another,  as  if  it  was  a  white  vegetable  of  the 
artichoke  sort),  and  she  wouldn't  take  the  nightcap 
off,  and  would  be  angry  when  it  got  crushed  by  the 
other  ladies  who  were  handing  things  about,  and, 
in  short,  she  gave  as  much  trouble  as  her  husband 
did.  But,  as  we  were  now  forming  for  the  defence 
of  the  place,  they  were  both  poked  out  of  the  way 
with  no  ceremony.     The  children  and  ladies  Avere 
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got  into  the  little  trench  which  surrounded  the 
silver-house  (we  were  afraid  of  leaving  them  in  any 
of  the  light  buildings,  lest  they  should  be  set  on 
fire),  and  we  made  the  best  disposition  we  could. 
There  was  a  pretty  good  store,  in  point  of  amount, 
of  tolerable  swords  and  cutlasses.  Those  were 
issued.  There  were,  also,  perhaps  a  score  or  so  of 
spare  muskets.  Those  were  brought  out.  To  my 
astonishment,  little  Mrs.  Fisher,  that  I  had  taken 
for  a  doll  and  a  baby,  was  not  only  very  active  in 
that  service,  but  volunteered  to  load  the  spare  arms. 

"  For,  I  understand  it  well,"  says  she  cheerfully, 
without  a  shake  in  her  voice. 

''I  am  a  soldier's  daughter,  and  a  sailor's  sister, 
and  I  understand  it  too,"  says  Miss  Maryon,  just  in 
the  same  way. 

Steady  and  busy  behind  where  I  stood,  those  two 
beautiful  and  delicate  young  women  fell  to  handling 
the  guns,  hammering  the  flints,  looking  to  the  locks, 
and  quietly  directing  others  to  pass  up  powder  and 
bullets  from  hand  to  hand,  as  unflinching  as  the 
best  of  tried  soldiers. 

Sergeant  Drooce  had  brought  in  word  that  the 
pirates  were  very  strong  in  numbers  —  over  a  hun- 
dred, was  his  estimate  —  and  that  they  were  not, 
even  then,  all  landed ;  for,  he  had  seen  them  in  a 
very  good  position  on  the  further  side  of  the  Signal 
Hill,  evidently  waiting  for  the  rest  of  their  men  to 
come  up.  In  the  present  pause,  the  first  we  had 
had  since  the  alarm,  he  was  telling  this  over  again 
to  Mr.  Macey,  when  Mv.  INIacey  suddenly-  cried  out : 
"  The  signal  !     Kobody  has  thought  of  the  signal !  " 

We  knew  of  no  signal,  so  we  could  not  have 
thought  of  it. 
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"  What  signal  may  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  says  Sergeant 
Drooce,  looking  sharp  at  him. 

"  There  is  a  pile  of  wood  upon  the  Signal  Hill. 
If  it  could  be  lighted  —  which  never  has  been  done 
yet  —  it  would  be  a  signal  of  distress  to  the  main- 
land." 

Charker  cries  directly :  "  Sergeant  Drooce,  de- 
spatch me  on  that  duty.  Give  me  the  two  men  who 
were  on  guard  with  me  to-night,  and  I'll  light  the 
fire,  if  it  can  be  done." 

"And  if  it  can't,  Corporal — "  Mr.  Macey  strikes 
in. 

"  Look  at  these  ladies  and  children,  sir  ! "  says 
Charker.  "  I'd  sooner  light  myself  than  not  try  any 
chance  to  save  them." 

We  gave  him  a  Hurrah  !  —  it  burst  from  us,  come 
of  it  what  might  —  and  he  got  his  two  men,  and  was 
let  out  at  the  gate,  and  crept  away.  I  had  no 
sooner  come  back  to  my  place  from  being  one  of  the 
party  to  handle  the  gate,  than  Miss  Maryon  said  in 
a  low  voice  behind  me,  — 

"  Davis,  will  you  look  at  this  powder  ?  This  is 
not  right  ?  " 

I  turned  m}^  head.  Christian  George  King  again, 
and  treachery  again  !  Sea-water  had  been  conveyed 
into  the  magazine,  and  every  grain  of  powder  was 
spoiled ! 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  said  Sergeant  Drooce  when 
I  had  told  him,  without  causing  a  movement  in 
a  muscle  of  his  face  :  "  look  to  your  pouch,  my  lad. 
You,  Tom  Packer,  look  to  your  pouch,  confound 
you  !     Look  to  yoiar  pouches,  all  you  marines." 

The  same  artful  savage  had  got  at  them,  somehow 
or  another,  and  the  cartridges  were  all  unservice- 
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able.  "  Hum  ! "  says  the  Sergeant.  "  Look  to  your 
loading,  men.     You  are  right  so  far  ?  " 

Yes ;  we  were  right  so  far. 

"Well,  my  lads,  and  gentlemen  all,"  says  the 
Sergeant,  "  this  will  be  a  hand-to-hand  affair,  and  so 
much  the  better." 

He  treated  himself  to  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  stood 
up,  square-shouldered  and  broad-chested,  in  the 
light  of  the  moon  —  which  was  now  very  bright  — 
as  cool  as  if  he  was  waiting  for  a  play  to  begin. 
He  stood  quiet,  and  we  all  stood  quiet,  for  a  matter 
of  something  like  half  an  hour.  I  took  notice  from 
such  whispered  talk  as  there  was,  how  little  we  that 
the  silver  did  not  belong  to  thought  about  it,  and 
how  much  the  people  that  it  did  belong  to  thought 
about  it.  At  the  end  of  the  half-hour,  it  was  re- 
])orted  from  the  gate  that  Charker  and  the  two  were 
falling  back  on  us,  pursued  by  about  a  dozen. 

"  Sally  !  Gate-party  under  Gill  Davis,"  says  the 
Sergeant,  "and  bring  'em  in.     Like  men,  now  ! " 

"We  were  not  long  about  it,  and  we  brought  them 
in.  "Don't  take  me,"  says  Charker,  holding  me 
round  the  neck,  and  stumbling  down  at  my  feet 
when  the  gate  was  fast,  "don't  take  me  near  the 
ladies  or  the  children.  Gill.  They  had  better  not 
see  Death  till  it  can't  be  helped.  They'll  see  it 
soon  enough." 

"  Harry ! "  I  answered,  holding  up  his  head. 
"  Comrade ! " 

He  was  cut  to  pieces.  The  signal  had  been 
secured  by  the  first  pirate  party  that  landed;  his 
hair  was  all  singed  off,  and  his  face  was  blackened 
with  the  running  pitch  from  a  torch. 

He  made  no  complaint  of  pain,  or  of  anything. 
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"  Good-by,  old  chap,"  was  all  he  said  with  a  smile. 
"I've  got  my  death.  And  Death  ain't  life.  Is  it, 
Gill  ?  " 

Having  helped  to  lay  his  poor  body  on  one  side, 
I  went  back  to  my  post.  Sergeant  Drooce  looked 
at  me,  with  his  eyebrows  a  little  lifted,  I  nodded. 
"■  Close  up  here,  men,  and  gentlemen  all !  "  said  the 
Sergeant.     •'  A  place  too  many  in  the  line." 

The  Pirates  were  so  close  upon  us  at  this  time, 
that  the  foremost  of  them  were  already  before  the 
gate.  More  and  more  came  up  with  a  great  noise, 
and  shouting  loudly.  When  we  believed  from  the 
sound  that  they  were  all  there,  we  gave  three  Eng- 
lish cheers.  The  poor  little  children  joined,  and 
were  so  fully  convinced  of  our  being  at  play,  that 
they  enjo3'ed  the  noise,  and  were  heard  claj^ping 
their  hands  in  the  silence  that  followed. 

Our  disposition  was  this,  beginning  with  the  rear. 
Mrs.  Venning,  holding  her  daughter's  child  in  her 
arms,  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  little  square  trench 
surrounding  the  silver-house,  encouraging  and 
directing  those  women  and  children  as  she  might 
have  done  in  the  happiest  and  easiest  time  of  her 
life.  Then,  there  was  an  armed  line,  under  Mr. 
Macey,  across  the  width  of  the  enclosure,  facing 
that  way  and  having  tlieir  backs  towards  the  gate, 
in  order  that  they  might  watch  the  walls  and  pre- 
vent our  being  taken  by  surprise.  Then,  there  was 
a  space  of  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  in  which  the  spare 
arms  were,  and  in  which  Miss  Maryon  and  Mrs. 
Fisher,  their  hands  and  dresses  blackened  with  the 
spoiled  gunpowder,  worked  on  their  knees,  tying 
such  things  as  knives,  old  bayonets,  and  spear-heads 
to  the  muzzles  of  the  useless  muskets.     Then,  there 
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was  a  second  armed  line,  under  Sergeant  Drooce, 
also  across  the  width  of  the  enclosure,  but  facing  to 
the  gate.  Then  came  the  breastwork  we  had  made, 
with  a  zigzag  way  through  it  for  me  and  my  little 
party  to  hold  good  in  retreating  as  long  as  we  could, 
when  we  were  driven  from  the  gate.  We  all  knew 
that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  the  place  long,  and 
that  our  only  liope  was  in  the  timely  discovery  of 
the  plot  by  the  boats,  and  in  their  coming  back. 

I  and  my  men  Avere  now  thrown  forward  to  the 
gate.  From  a  spyhole,  I  could  see  the  whole  crowd 
of  Pirates.  There  were  IMalays  among  them,  Dutch, 
Maltese,  Greeks,  Sambos,  Xegroes,  and  Convict 
Englishmen  from  the  West  India  Islands;  among 
the  last,  him  with  the  one  eye  and  the  patch  across 
the  nose.  There  were  some  Portuguese,  too,  and 
a  few  Spaniards.  The  cajitain  was  a  Portuguese ; 
a  little  man  with  very  large  ear-rings  under  a  ver}^ 
broad  hat,  and  a  great  bright  shawl  twisted  about 
his  shoulders.  They  were  all  strongly  armed,  but 
like  a  boarding  party,  with  pikes,  swords,  cutlasses, 
and  axes.  I  noticed  a  good  many  pistols,  but  not 
a  gun  of  any  kind  among  them.  This  gave  me  to 
understand  that  they  had  considered  that  a  contin- 
ued roll  of  musketry  might  perhaps  have  been 
heard  on  the  mainland;  also,  that  for  the  reason 
that  fire  would  be  seen  from  the  mainland,  they 
would  not  set  the  Fort  in  flames  and  roast  us  alive ; 
which  was  one  of  their  favorite  ways  of  carrying 
on.  I  looked  about  for  Christian  George  King,  and 
if  I  had  seen  him  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  would 
not  have  received  my  one  round  of  ball-cartridge  in 
his  head.  But,  no  Christian  George  King  was 
visible. 
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A  sort  of  a  wild  Portuguese  demon,  who  seemed 
either  fierce-mad  or  fierce-drunk  —  but,  they  all 
seemed  one  or  the  other  —  came  forward  with  the 
black  flag,  and  gave  it  a  wave  or  two.  After  that, 
the  Portuguese  captain  called  out  in  shrill  English, 
"I  say  you!  English  fools!  Open  the  gate! 
Surrender  ! " 

As  we  kept  close  and  quiet,  he  said  something  to 
his  men  which  I  didn't  understand,  and  Avhen  he 
had  said  it,  the  one-eyed  English  rascal  with  the 
patch  (who  had  stepped  out  when  he  began),  said 
it  again  in  English.  It  was  only  this.  "Poys  of 
the  black  flag,  this  is  to  be  quickly  done.  Take  all 
the  prisoners  you  can.  If  they  don't  yield,  kill  the 
children  to  make  them.  Forward ! "  Then,  they 
all  came  on  at  the  gate,  and  in  another  half-minute 
were  smashing  and  splitting  it  in. 

We  struck  at  them  through  the  gaps  and  shivers, 
and  we  dropped  many  of  them,  too ;  but,  their  very 
weight  would  have  carried  such  a  gate,  if  they  had 
been  unarmed.  I  soon  found  Sergeant  Drooce  at 
my  side,  forming  us  six  remaining  marines  in  line 
—  Tom  Packer  next  to  me  —  and  ordering  us  to  fall 
back  three  paces,  and,  as  they  broke  in,  to  give 
them  our  one  little  volley  at  short  distance. 
"  Then,"  says  he,  "  receive  them  behind  your  breast- 
work on  the  bayonet,  and  at  least  let  every  man  of 
you  pin  one  of  the  cursed  cockchafers  through  the 
body." 

We  checked  them  by  our  fire,  slight  as  it  was, 
and  we  checked  them  at  the  breastwork.  However, 
they  broke  over  it  like  swarms  of  devils — they 
were,  really  and  truly,  more  devils  than  men  —  and 
then  it  was  hand  to  hand,  indeed. 
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We  clubbed  our  muskets  and  laid  about  us ;  even 
then,  those  two  ladies  —  always  behind  me  —  were 
steady  and  read}^  with  the  arms.  I  had  a  lot  of 
Maltese  and  Malays  upon  me,  and,  but  for  a  broad- 
sword that  Miss  jNIaryon's  own  hand  put  in  mine, 
should  have  got  my  end  from  them.  But,  was  that 
all  ?  No.  I  saw  a  heap  of  banded  dark  hair  and 
a  white  dress  come  thrice  between  me  and  them, 
under  my  own  raised  right  arm,  which  each  time 
might  have  destroyed  the  wearer  of  the  white  dress ; 
and  each  time  one  of  the  lot  went  down,  struck 
dead. 

Drooce  was  armed  with  a  broadsword,  too,  and 
did  such  things  with  it,  that  there  was  a  cry,  in 
half  a  dozen  languages,  of  "  Kill  that  sergeant !  "  as 
I  knew,  by  the  cry  being  raised  in  English,  and 
taken  up  in  other  tongues.  I  had  received  a  severe 
cut  across  the  left  arm  a  few  moments  before,  and 
should  have  known  nothing  of  it,  except  supposing 
that  somebody  had  struck  me  a  smart  blow,  if  I 
had  not  felt  weak,  and  seen  myself  covered  with 
spouting  blood,  and,  at  the  same  instant  of  time, 
seen  Miss  Maryon  tearing  her  dress,  and  binding  it, 
with  ^Mrs.  Fisher's  help,  round  the  wound.  They 
called  to  Tom  Packer,  who  was  scouring  by,  to  stop 
and  guard  me  for  one  minute,  while  I  was  bound, 
or  I  should  bleed  to  death  in  trying  to  defend  my- 
self. Tom  stopped  directly,  with  a  good  sabre  in 
his  hand. 

In  that  same  moment  —  all  things  seem  to  happen 
in  that  same  moment,  at  such  a  time  —  half  a  dozen 
had  rushed  howling  at  Sergeant  Drooce.  The  Ser- 
geant, stepping  back  against  the  wall,  stopped  one 
howl  forever  with  such  a  terrible  blow,  and  waited 
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for  the  rest  to  come  on  with  such  a  wonderfully 
unmoved  face,  that  they  stopped  and  looked  at 
him. 

"  See  him  now  !  "  cried  Tom  Packer.  "  I^ow, 
when  I  could  cut  him  out !  Gill  I  Did  I  tell  you  to 
mark  my  words  ?  " 

I  implored  Tom  Packer  in  the  Lord's  name,  as 
well  as  I  could  in  my  faintness,  to  go  to  the  Ser- 
geant's aid. 

"  I  hate  and  detest  him,"  says  Tom,  moodily 
wavering.  "  Still,  he  is  a  brave  man."  Then  he 
calls  out,  "  Sergeant  Drooce,  Sergeant  Drooce  !  Tell 
me  you  have  driven  me  too  hard,  and  are  sorry  for 
it." 

The  Sergeant,  without  turning  his  eyes  from  his 
assailants,  which  would  have  been  instant  death  to 
him,  answers,  — 

"  No.     I  won't." 

"Sergeant  Drooce  !"  cries  Tom  in  a  kind  of  an 
agony.  "I  have  passed  my  word  that  I  would 
never  save  you  from  Death,  if  I  could,  but  would 
leave  you  to  die.  Tell  me  you  have  driven  me  too 
hard  and  are  sorry  for  it,  and  that  shall  go  for 
nothing." 

One  of  the  group  laid  the  Sergeant's  bald  bare 
head  open.     The  Sergeant  laid  him  dead. 

"  I  tell  you,"  says  the  Sergeant,  breatliing  a  little 
short,  and  waiting  for  the  next  attack,  "  no.  I 
won't.  If  you  nre  not  man  enough  to  strike  for  a 
fellow-soldier  because  he  wants  help,  and  because  of 
nothing  else,  I'll  go  into  the  other  world  and  look 
for  a  better  man." 

Tom  swept  upon  them,  and  cut  him  out.  Tom 
and  he  fought  their  way  through  another  knot  of 
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them,  and  sent  them  flying,  and  came  over  to  where 
I  was  beginning  again  to  feel,  with  inexpressible 
joy,  that  I  had  got  a  sword  in  my  hand. 

They  had  hardly  come  to  lis,  when  I  heard,  above 
all  the  other  noises,  a  tremendous  cry  of  women's 
voices.  I  also  saw  Miss  Maryon,  with  quite  a  new 
face,  suddenly  clap  her  two  hands  over  JMrs.  Fisher's 
eyes.  I  looked  towards  the  silver-house,  and  saw 
Mrs.  Venning  —  standing  upright  on  the  top  of  the 
steps  of  the  trench,  witli  her  gray  hair  and  her  dark 
e3^es  —  hide  her  daughter's  child  behind  her,  among 
the  folds  of  her  dress,  strike  a  pirate  with  her  other 
hand,  and  fall,  shot  by  his  pistol. 

The  cry  arose  again,  and  there  was  a  terrible  and 
confusing  rush  of  the  women  into  the  midst  of  the 
struggle.  In  another  moment,  something  came 
tumbling  down  upon  me  that  I  thought  was  the 
wall.  It  was  a  heap  of  Sambos  who  had  come  over 
the  wall :  and  of  four  men  who  clung  to  my  legs 
like  serpents,  one  who  clung  to  my  right  leg  was 
Christian  George  King. 

'*  Yup,  So-Jeer,"  says  he,  "  Christian  George  King 
sar  berry  glad  So-Jeer  a  prisoner.  Christian  George 
King  been  waiting  for  So-Jeer  sech  long  time. 
Yup,  yup ! " 

What  could  I  do,  with  five  and  twenty  of  them 
on  me,  but  be  tied  hand  and  foot  ?  So,  I  was  tied 
hand  and  foot.  It  was  all  over  now  —  boats  not 
come  back  —  all  lost !  When  I  was  fast  bound  and 
was  put  up  against  the  wall,  the  one-eyed  English 
convict  came  up  with  the  Portuguese  Captain,  to 
have  a  look  at  me. 

"  See  !  "  says  he.  "  Here's  the  determined  man  ! 
If  you  had   slept  sounder  last  night,  you'd    have 
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slept  your  soundest  last  niglit,  my  determined 
man." 

The  Portuguese  Captain  laughed  in  a  cool  way, 
and,  with  the  flat  of  his  cutlass,  hit  me  crosswise, 
as  if  I  was  the  bough  of  a  tree  that  he  played  with : 
first  on  the  face,  and  then  across  the  chest  and  the 
wounded  arm.  I  looked  him  stead}^  in  the  face 
without  tumbling  while  he  looked  at  me,  I  am 
happy  to  say  ;  but,  when  they  Avent  away,  I  fell, 
and  lay  there. 

The  sun  was  up  when  I  was  roused  and  told  to 
come  down  to  the  beach,  and  be  embarked.  I  was 
full  of  aches  and  pains,  and  could  not  at  lirst 
remember  ;  but,  I  remembered  quite  soon  enough. 
The  killed  were  lying  about  all  over  the  place,  and 
the  Pirates  were  burying  their  dead,  and  taking 
away  their  wounded  on  hastily  made  litters,  to  the 
back  of  the  Island.  As  for  us  prisoners,  some  of 
their  boats  had  come  round  to  the  usual  harbor,  to 
carry  us  off.  We  looked  a  wretched  few,  I  thought, 
when  I  got  down  tliere ;  still,  it  was  another  sign 
that  we  had  fought  well,  and  made  the  enemy 
suffer. 

The  Portuguese  Captain  had  all  the  women  al- 
ready embarked  in  tlie  boat  he  himself  commanded, 
which  was  just  putting  off  when  I  got  down.  Miss 
Maryon  sat  on  one  side  of  him,  and  gave  me  a 
moment's  look,  as  full  of  quiet  courage,  and  pity, 
and  confidence,  as  if  it  had  been  an  hour  long.  On 
the  other  side  of  him  was  poor  little  Mrs.  Fisher, 
weeping  for  her  child  and  her  mother.  I  was 
shoved  into  the  same  boat  with  Drooce  and  Packer, 
and  the  remainder  of  our  party  of  ]\[arines :  of 
whom  we  had  lost  two  privates,  besides  Charker, 
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my  poor,  brave  comrade.  We  all  made  a  melau- 
choly  passage,  under  the  hot  sun,  over  to  the  main- 
land. There,  we  landed  in  a  solitary  place,  and 
were  mustered  on  the  sea-sand.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Macey  and  their  children  were  amongst  us,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pordage,  Mr.  Kitten,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  Mrs. 
Belltott.  We  mustered  only  fourteen  men,  fifteen 
women,  and  seven  children.  Those  were  all  that 
reniained  of  the  English  Avho  had  lain  down  to 
sleep  last  night,  unsuspecting  and  happy,  on  the 
Island  of  Silver-Store. 

[The  second  chapter,  which  was  not  written  by 
Mr.  Dickens,  describes  the  Prisoners  (twenty-two 
women  and  children)  taken  into  the  interior  by  the 
Pirate  Captain,  who  makes  them  the  material  guar- 
antee for  the  precious  metal  and  jewels  left  on  the 
Island :  declaring  that,  if  the  latter  be  Avrested  by 
English  ships  from  the  pirates  in  charge,  he  will 
murder  the  captives.  From  their  "Prison  in  the 
Woods,"  however  (this  being  the  title  of  the  second 
chapter),  they  escape  by  means  of  rafts  down  the 
river ;  and  the  sequel  is  told  in  a  third  and  conclud- 
ing chapter  by  Mr.  Dickens.] 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    RAFTS    ON    THE    RIVER. 

We  contrived  to  keep  afloat  all  that  night,  and, 
the  stream  running  strong  with  us,  to  glide  a  long 
way  down  the  river.  But,  we  found  the  night  to  be 
a  dangerous  time  for  such  navigation,  on  account  of 
the  eddies  and  rapids,  and  it  was  therefore  settled 
next  day  that  in  future  we  would  bring-to  at  sun- 
set, and  encamp  on  the  shore.  As  we  knew  of  no 
boats  that  the  Pirates  possessed,  up  at  the  Prison 
in  the  Woods,  we  settled  always  to  encamp  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream,  so  as  to  have  the 
breadth  of  the  river  between  our  sleep  and  them. 
Our  opinion  was,  that  if  tliey  were  acquainted  with 
any  near  way  b}'  land  to  the  mouth  of  this  rivei*, 
they  would  come  up  it  in  force,  and  retake  us  or 
kill  us,  according  as  they  could ;  but,  that  if  that 
was  not  tlie  case,  and  if  the  river  ran  by  none  of 
their  secret  stations,  we  might  escape. 

When  I  say  we  settled  this  or  that,  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  planned  anything  with  any  confidence 
as  to  what  might  happen  an  hour  hence.  So  much 
had  happened  in  one  night,  and  such  great  changes 
had  been  violently  and  suddenly  made  in  the  fort- 
unes of  many  among  us,  that  we  had  got  better 
302 
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used  to  uncertainty,  in  a  little  while,  than  I  dare 
say  most  people  do  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 

The  difficulties  we  soon  got  into,  through  the  off- 
settings  and  point-currents  of  the  stream,  made  the 
likelihood  of  our  beiiag  drowned,  alone  —  to  say 
nothing  of  our  being  retaken  —  as  broad  and  plain 
as  the  sun  at  noonday  to  all  of  us.  But,  we  all 
worked  hard  at  managing  the  rafts,  under  the 
direction  of  the  seamen  (of  our  own  skill,  I  think 
we  never  could  have  prevented  them  from  overset- 
ting), and  we  also  worked  hard  at  making  good  the 
defects  iv  their  first  hasty  construction  —  which  the 
water  soon  found  out.  While  we  humbly  resigned 
ourselves  to  going  down,  if  it  was  the  Avill  of  Our 
Father  that  was  in  Heaven,  we  humbly  made  up 
our  minds  that  we  Avould  all  do  the  best  that  was 
in  us. 

And  so  we  held  on,  gliding  with  the  stream.  It 
drove  us  to  this  bank,  and  it  drove  us  to  that  bank, 
and  it  turned  us,  and  whirled  us ;  but  yet  it  carried 
us  on.  Sometimes  much  too  slowly ;  sometimes 
much  too  fast,  but  yet  it  carried  us  on. 

My  little  deaf  and  dumb  boy  slumbered  a  good 
deal  now,  and  that  was  the  case  with  all  the  chil- 
dren. They  caused  very  little  trouble  to  any  one. 
They  seemed,  in  my  eyes,  to  get  more  like  one 
another,  not  only  in  quiet  manner,  but  in  the  face, 
too.  The  motion  of  the  raft  was  usually  so  much 
the  same,  the  scene  was  usually  so  much  the  same, 
the  sound  of  the  soft  wash  and  ripple  of  the  water 
was  usually  so  much  the  same,  that  they  were  made 
drowsy,  as  they  might  have  been  by  the  constant 
playing  of  one  tune.  Even  on  the  groAvn  people, 
who  worked  hard  and  felt  anxiety,  the  same  things 
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produced  something  of  the  same  effect.  Every  day 
was  so  like  the  other,  that  I  soon  lost  count  of  the 
days  myself,  and  had  to  ask  Miss  Maryon,  for  in- 
stance, whether  this  was  the  third  or  fourth  ?  Miss 
Maryon  had  a  pocket-book  and  pencil,  and  she  kept 
the  log ;  that  is  to  say,  she  entered  up  a  clear  little 
journal  of  the  time,  and  of  the  distances  our  sea- 
"men  thought  we  had  made,  each  night. 

So,  as  I  say,  we  kept  afloat  and  glided  on.  All 
day  long,  and  every  day,  the  water,  and  the  woods, 
and  sky ;  all  day  long,  and  every  day,  the  constant 
watching  of  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  far  ahead 
at  every  bold  turn  and  sweep  it  made,  for  any  signs 
of  Pirate-boats  or  Pirate-dwellings.  So,  as  I  say, 
we  kept  afloat  and  glided  on.  The  days  melting 
themselves  together  to  that  degree,  that  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  ears  when  I  asked,  *'  How  many 
now,  miss  ?  "  and  she  answered,  "  Seven." 

To  be  sure,  poor  Mr.  Pordage  had,  by  about  now, 
got  his  Diplomatic  coat  into  such  a  state  as  never 
was  seen.  What  with  the  mud  of  the  river,  what 
with  the  water  of  the  river,  what  with  the  sun,  and 
the  dews,  and  the  tearing  boughs,  and  the  thickets, 
it  hung  about  him  in  discolored  shreds  like  a  mop. 
The  sun  had  touched  him  a  bit.  He  had  taken  to 
always  polishing  one  particular  button,  which  just 
held  on  to  his  left  wrist,  and  to  always  calling  for 
stationery.  I  suppose  that  man  called  for  pens,  ink, 
and  paper,  tape,  and  sealing-wax,  upwards  of  one 
thousand  times  in  four  and  twenty  hours.  He  had 
an  idea  that  we  should  never  get  out  of  that  river 
unless  we  were  written  out  of  it  in  a  formal  Memo- 
randum ;  and  the  more  we  labored  at  navigating  the 
rafts,  the  more  he  ordered  us  not  to  touch  them  at 
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our  peril,  and  the  more  he  sat  and  roared  for 
stationery. 

Mrs.  Tordage,  similarly,  persisted  in  wearing  her 
nightcap.  1  doubt  if  any  one  but  ourselves,  who 
had  seen  the  progress  of  that  article  of  dress,  could 
by  this  time  have  told  what  it  was  meant  for.  It 
had  got  so  limp  and  ragged  that  she  couldn't  see 
out  of  her  eyes  for  it.  It  was  so  dirty,  that  whether 
it  was  vegetable  matter  out  of  a  swamp,  or  weeds 
out  of  the  river,  or  an  old  porter's  knot  from 
England,  I  don't  think  any  new  spectator  could 
have  said.  Yet,  this  unfortunate  old  woman  had  a 
notion  that  it  was  not  only  vastly  genteel,  but  that 
it  was  the  correct  thing  as  to  propriety.  And  she 
really  did  carry  herself  over  the  other  ladies  who 
had  no  nightcaps,  and  who  were  forced  to  tie  up 
their  hair  how  they  could,  in  a  superior  manner 
that  was  perfectly  amazing. 

I  don't  know  what  she  looked  like,  sitting  in  that 
blessed  nightcap,  on  a  log  of  wood,  outside  the  hut 
or  cabin  upon  our  raft.  She  would  have  rather  re- 
sembled a  fortune-teller  in  one  of  the  picture-books 
that  used  to  be  in  the  shop  windows  in  my  boy- 
hood, except  for  her  stateliness.  But,  Lord  bless 
my  heart,  the  dignity  with  which  she  sat  and 
moped,  with  her  head  in  that  bundle  of  tatters,  was 
like  nothing  else  in  the  world !  She  was  not  on 
speaking  terms  with  more  than  three  of  the  ladies. 
Some  of  them  had,  what  she  called,  "  taken  prece- 
dence" of  her  —  in  getting  into,  or  out  of,  that  mis- 
erable little  shelter !  —  and  others  had  not  called  to 
pay  their  respects,  or  something  of  that  kind.  So, 
there  she  sat,  in  her  own  state  and  ceremony, 
while  her  husband  sat  on  the  same  log  of  wood, 
VOL.  II. -20. 
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ordering  us  one  and  all  to  let  the  raft  go  to  the 
bottom,  and  to  bring  him  stationery. 

What  with  this  noise  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Pordage,  and  what  with  the  cries  of  Sergeant 
Drooce  on  the  raft  astern  (which  were  sometimes 
more  than  Tom  Packer  could  silence),  we  often 
made  our  slow  way  down  the  river,  anything  but 
quietly.  Yet,  that  it  was  of  great  importance  that 
no  ears  should  be  able  to  hear  us  from  the  woods  on 
the  banks,  could  not  be  doubted.  We  were  looked 
for  to  a  certainty,  and  we  might  be  retaken  at  any 
moment.  It  was  an  anxious  time ;  it  was,  indeed, 
indeed  an  anxious  time. 

On  the  seventh  night  of  our  voyage  on  the  rafts, 
we  made  fast,  as  usual,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  to  that  from  which  we  had  started,  in  as  dark 
a  place  as  we  could  pick  out.  Our  little  encamp- 
ment was  soon  made,  and  supper  was  eaten,  and  the 
children  fell  asleep.  The  watch  was  set,  and 
everything  made  orderly  for  the  night.  Such  a 
starlight  night,  with  such  blue  in  the  sky,  and  such 
black  in  the  places  of  heavy  shade  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  stream ! 

Those  two  ladies,  Miss  Maryon  and  Mrs.  Fisher, 
had  always  kept  near  me  since  the  night  of  the 
attack.  Mr.  Fisher,  who  was  untiring  in  the  work 
of  our  raft,  had  said  to  me,  — 

"  My  dear  little  childless  wife  has  grown  so 
attached  to  you,  Davis,  and  you  are  such  a  gentle 
fellow,  as  well  as  such  a  determined  one ; "  our 
party  had  adopted  that  last  expression  from  the 
one-eyed  English  pirate,  and  I  repeat  what  Mr. 
Fisher  said,  only  because  he  said  it;  "that  it  takes 
a  load  off  my  mind  to  leave  her  in  your  charge." 
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I  said  to  him :  *'  Your  lady  is  in  far  better 
charge  than  mine,  sir,  having  Miss  Maryon  to  take 
care  of  her;  but,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  I  will 
guard  them  both  —  faithful  and  true." 

Says  he  :  "I  do  rely  upon  it,  Davis,  and  I 
heartily  wish  all  the  silver  on  our  old  Island  was 
yours." 

That  seventh  starlight  night,  as  I  have  said,  we 
made  our  camp,  and  got  our  supper,  and  set  our 
watch,  and  the  children  fell  asleep.  It  was  solemn 
and  beautiful  in  those  wild  and  solitary  parts  to  see 
them,  every  night  before  they  lay  down,  kneeling 
under  the  bright  sky,  saying  their  little  prayers  at 
women's  laps.  At  that  time  we  men  all  uncovered, 
and  mostly  kept  at  a  distance.  When  the  innocent 
creatures  rose  up,  we  murmured  "  Amen ! "  all 
together.  For,  though  we  had  not  heard  what  they 
said,  we  knew  it  must  be  good  for  us. 

At  that  time,  too,  as  was  only  natural,  those  poor 
mothers  in  our  company,  whose  children  had  been 
killed,  shed  many  tears.  I  thought  the  sight 
seemed  to  console  them  while  it  made  them  cry ; 
but,  w^hether  I  was  right  or  wrong  in  that,  they 
wept  very  much.  On  this  seventh  night  Mrs. 
Fisher  had  cried  for  her  lost  darling  until  she  cried 
herself  asleep.  She  was  lying  on  a  little  couch  of 
leaves  and  such-like  (I  made  the  best  little  couch  I 
could  for  them  every  night),  and  Miss  Maryon  had 
covered  her,  and  sat  by  her  holding  her  hand.  The 
stars  looked  down  upon  them.  As  for  me,  I 
guarded  them. 

'•  Davis  !  "  says  Miss  Maryon.  (I  am  not  going 
to  say  what  a  voice  she  had.     I  couldn't  if  I  tried.) 

"  I  am  here,  miss." 
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"The  river  sounds  as  if  it  were  swollen  to-night." 

"  We  all  think,  miss,  that  we  are  coming  near  the 
sea." 

"  Do  you  believe,  now,  we  shall  escape  ?  " 

"I  do  now,  miss,  really  believe  it."  I  had  always 
said  I  did ;  but,  I  had  in  my  own  mind  been 
doubtful. 

"  How  glad  you  will  be,  my  good  Davis,  to  see 
England  again !  " 

I  have  another  confession  to  make  that  will 
appear  singular.  When  she  said  these  words,  some- 
thing rose  in  my  throat;  and  the  stars  I  looked 
away  at,  seemed  to  break  into  sparkles  that  fell 
down  my  face  and  burned  it. 

"  England  is  not  much  to  me,  miss,  except  as  a 
name." 

"  Oh,  so  true  an  Englishman  should  not  say  that ! 
—  Are  you  not  well  to-night,  Davis  ? "  Very 
kindly,  and  with  a  quick  change. 

"Quite  well,  miss." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  Your  voice  sounds  altered  in 
my  hearing." 

"No,  miss,  I  am  a  stronger  man  than  ever.  But, 
England  is  nothing  to  me." 

Miss  Maryon  sat  silent  for  so  long  a  while,  that  I 
believed  she  had  done  speaking  to  me  for  one 
time.  However, ,  she  had  not;  for  by  and  by  she 
said,  in  a  distinct  clear  tone,  — 

"  No,  good  friend  ;  you  must  not  say  that  Eng- 
land is  nothing  to  you.  It  is  to  be  much  to  3'ou 
yet  —  everything  to  you.  You  have  to  take  back  to 
England  the  good  name  you  have  earned  here,  and 
the  gratitude  and  attachment  and  respect  you  have 
won  here  ;  and  you  have  to  make   some  good  Eng- 
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lish  girl  very  liappy  and  proud,  Ijy  marrying  her; 
and  I  shall  one  day  see  her,  I  ho])e,  and  make  her 
happier  and  prouder  still,  by  telling  her  what  noble 
services  her  husband's  were  in  South  America,  and 
what  a  noble  friend  he  was  to  me  there." 

Though  she  spoke  these  kind  words  in  a  cheering 
manner,  she  spoke  them  compassionately.  I  said 
nothing.  It  will  appear  to  be  another  strange  con- 
fession, that  I  paced  to  and  fro,  within  call,  all  that 
night,  a  most  unhappy  man,  reproacliing  myself  all 
the  night  long.  "  You  are  as  ignorant  as  any  man 
alive ;  you  are  as  obscure  as  any  man  alive  ;  you  are 
as  poor  as  any  man  alive ;  you  are  no  better  than 
the  mud  under  your  foot."  That  was  the  way  in 
which  I  went  on  against  myself  until  the  morning. 

With  the  day  came  the  day's  labor.  What  I 
should  have  done  without  the  labor,  I  don't  know. 
We  were  afloat  again  at  the  usual  hour,  and  were 
again  making  our  way  down  the  river.  It  was 
broader,  and  clearer  of  obstructions  than  it  had 
been,  and  it  seemed  to  flow  faster.  This  was  one  of 
Drooce's  quiet  days  ;  Mr.  Pordage,  besides  being 
sulky,  had  almost  lost  his  voice ;  and  we  made  good 
way,  and  with  little  noise. 

There  was  always  a  seaman  forward  on  the  raft, 
keeping  a  bright  lookout.  Suddenly,  in  the  full 
heat  of  the  day,  when  the  children  were  slumber- 
ing, and  the  very  trees  and  reeds  appeared  to  be 
slumbering,  this  man  —  it  was  Short  —  holds  up  his 
hand,  and  cries  with  great  caution  :  "  Avast !  Voices 
ahead !  " 

We  held  on  against  the  stream  as  soon  as  we  could 
bring  her  up,  and  the  other  raft  followed  suit.  At 
first,   Mr.    Macey,  Mr.    Fisher,    and    myself    could 
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hear  nothing ;  though  both  the  seamen  aboard  of 
us  agreed  that  they  could  hear  voices  and  oars. 
After  a  little  pause,  however,  we  united  in  thinking 
that  we  could  hear  the  sound  of  voices  and  the  dip 
of  oars.  But,  you  can  hear  a  long  way  in  those 
countries,  and  there  was  a  bend  of  the  river  before 
us,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  except  sucli  waters 
and  such  banks  as  we  were  now  in  the  eighth  day 
(and  might,  for  the  matter  of  our  feelings,  have  been 
in  the  eightieth)  of  having  seen  with  anxious  eyes. 

It  was  soon  decided  to  put  a  man  ashore,  who 
should  creep  through  the  wood,  see  what  was 
coming,  and  warn  the  rafts.  The  rafts  in  the 
meantime  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The 
man  to  be  put  ashore,  and  not  to  swim  ashore,  as 
the  first  thing  could  be  more  quickly  done  than  the 
second.  The  raft  conveying  him,  to  get  back  into 
mid-stream,  and  to  hold  on  along  with  the  other,  as 
well  as  it  could,  until  signalled  by  the  man.  In 
case  of  danger,  the  man  to  shift  for  himself  until  it 
should  be  safe  to  take  him  aboard  again.  I  volun- 
teered to  be  the  man. 

We  knew  that  the  voices  and  oars  must  come  up 
slowly  against  the  stream ;  and  our  seamen  knew, 
by  the  set  of  the  stream,  under  which  bank  they 
would  come.  I  was  put  ashore  accordingly-.  The 
raft  got  off  well,  and  I  broke  into  the  wood. 

Steaming  hot  it  was,  and  a  tearing  place  to  get 
through.  So  much  the  better  for  me,  since  it  was 
something  to  contend  against  and  do.  I  cut  off  the 
bend  of  the  river,  at  a  great  saving  of  space,  came 
to  the  water's  edge  again,  and  hid  myself,  and 
waited.  I  could  now  hear  the  dip  of  the  oars  very 
distinctly  ;  the  voices  had  ceased. 
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Tlie  sound  came  on  in  a  regular  tune,  and,  as  I  lay 
liidden,  I  fancied  the  tune  so  played  to  be,  "Chris'en, 

—  George  —  King  !  Chris'en  —  George  —  King  ! 
Chris'en  —  George  —  King  ! "  over  and  over  again, 
always  the  same,  with  the  pauses  always  at  the 
same  places.  I  had  likewise  time  to  make  up  my 
mind  that  if  these  were  the  Pirates,  I  could  and 
would  (barring  my  being  shot)  swim  off  to  my  raft, 
in  spite  of  my  wound,  the  moment  I  had  given  the 
alarm,  and  hold  my  old  post  by  Miss  Mary  on. 

"  Chris'en  —  George  —  King  !    Chris'en  —  George 

—  King  !  Chris'en  —  George  —  King  !  "  coming  up, 
now,  very  near; 

I  took  a  look  at  the  branches  about  me,  to  see 
where  a  shower  of  bullets  would  be  most  likely  to 
do  me  least  hurt ;  and  I  took  a  look  back  af  the 
track  I  had  made  in  forcing  my  way  in ;  and  now  I 
was  wholly  prepared  and  fully  ready  for  them. 

"  Chris'en  —  George  —  King  !    Chris'en  —  George 

—  King  !  Chris'en  —  George  —  King  !  "  Here 
they  were  ! 

Who  were  they  ?  The  barbarous  Pirates,  scum 
of  all  nations,  headed  by  such  men  as  the  hideous 
little  Portuguese  monkey,  and  the  one-eyed  Eng- 
lish convict  with  the  gash  across  his  face,  that  ought 
to  have  gashed  his  wicked  head  off?  The  worst 
men  in  the  world  picked  out  from  the  worst,  to  do 
the  cruellest  and  most  atrocious  deeds  that  ever 
stained  it  ?  The  howling,  murdering,  black-flag- 
waving,  mad,  and  drunken  crowd  of  devils  that  had 
overcome  us  by  numbers  and  by  treachery  ?  Xo. 
These  were  Englishmen  in  English  boats  —  good 
blue-jackets  and  red-coats  —  marines  that  I  knew 
myself,  and  sailors  that  knew  our  seamen  !     At  the 
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helm  of  the  first  boat,  Captain  Carton,  eager  and 
steady.  At  the  helm  of  the  second  boat,  Captain 
Maryon,  brave  and  bold.  At  the  helm  of  the  third 
boat,  an  old  seaman,  with  determination  carved  into 
his  watchful  face,  like  the  figure-head  of  a  ship. 
Every  man  doubly  and  trebly  armed  from  head  to 
foot.  Every  man  lying-to  at  his  work,  with  a  will 
that  had  all  his  heart  and  soul  in  it.  Every  man 
looking  out  for  any  trace  of  friend  or  enemy,  and 
burning  to  be  the  first  to  do  good  or  avenge  evil. 
Every  man  with  his  face  on  fire  when  he  saw  me, 
his  countryman,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and 
hailed  me  with  a  cheer,  as  Captain  Carton's  boat  ran 
in  and  took  me  on  board. 

I  reported,  "  All  escaped,  sir  !  All  well,  all  safe, 
all  here  ! " 

God  bless  me  —  and  God  bless  them  —  what  a 
cheer !  It  turned  me  weak,  as  I  was  passed  on  from 
hand  to  hand  to  the  stern  of  the  boat :  every  hand 
patting  me,  or  grasping  me  in  some  way  or  other,  in 
the  moment  of  my  going  by. 

"  Hold  up,  my  brave  fellow,"  says  Captain  Carton, 
clapping  me  on  the  shoulder  like  a  friend,  and 
giving  me  a  flask.  "Put  your  lips  to  that,  and 
they'll  be  red  again.     Now,  boys,  give  way!" 

The  banks  flew  by  us  as  if  the  mightiest  stream 
that  ever  ran  was  with  us ;  and  so  it  was,  I  am  sure, 
meaning  the  stream  to  those  men's  ardor  and  spirit. 
The  banks  flew  by  us,  and  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
rafts  —  the  banks  flew  by  us,  and  we  came  alongside 
of  the  rafts  —  the  banks  stopped;  and  there  was  a 
tumult  of  laughing  and  cr^nng,  and  kissing  and 
shaking  of  hands,  and  catching  up  of  children  and 
setting  of  them  down  again,  and  a  wild  hurry  of 
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thankfulness  and  joy  that  melted  every  one  and 
softened  all  hearts. 

I  had  taken  notice,  in  Captain  Carton's  boat,  that 
there  was  a  curious  and  quite  new  sort  of  fitting  on 
board.  It  was  a  kind  of  a  little  bower  made  of 
flowers,  and  it  was  set  up  behind  the  Captain,  and 
betwixt  him  and  the  rudder.  Not  only  was  this 
arbor,  so  to  call  it,  neatly  made  of  flowers,  but  it 
was  ornamented  in  a  singular  way.  Some  of  the 
men  had  taken  the  ribbons  and  buckles  off  their 
hats,  and  iiung  them  among  the  flowers ;  others  had 
made  festoons  and  streamers  of  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  hung  them  there ;  others  had  intermixed  such 
trifles  as  bits  of  glass  and  shining  fragments  of 
lockets  and  tobacco  boxes  with  the  flowers  ;  so  that 
altogether  it  was  a  very  bright  and  lively  object  in 
the  sunshine.  But  why  there,  or  what  for,  I  did 
not  understand. 

Now,  as  soon  as  the  first  bewilderment  was  over, 
Captain  Carton  gave  the  order  to  land  for  the 
present.  But  this  boat  of  his,  with  two  hands  left 
in  her,  immediately  put  off  again  when  the  men 
were  out  of  her,  and  kept  off,  some  yards  from  the 
shore.  As  she  floated  there,  with  the  two  hands 
gently  backing  water  to  keep  her  from  going  down 
the  stream,  this  pretty  little  arbor  attracted  many 
eyes.  None  of  the  boat's  crew,  however,  had 
anything  to  say  about  it,  except  that  it  was  the 
Captain's  fancy. 

The  Captain,  with  the  women  and  children  cluster- 
ing round  him,  and  the  men  of  all  ranks  grouped 
outside  them,  and  all  listening  —  stood  telling  how 
the  Expedition,  deceived  by  its  bad  intelligence,  had 
chased  the  light  Pirate  boats  all  that  fatal  night,  and 
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had  still  followed  in  their  wake  next  day,  and  had 
never  suspected  until  many  hours  too  late  that  the 
great  Pirate  body  had  drawn  off  in  the  darkness 
when  the  chase  began,  and  shot  over  to  the  Island. 
He  stood  telling  how  the  Expedition,  supposing  the 
whole  array  of  armed  boats  to  be  ahead  of  it,  got 
tempted  into  shallows  and  went  aground;  but  not 
without  having  its  revenge  upon  the  two  decoy- 
boats,  both  of  which  it  had  come  up  with,  overhand, 
and  sent  to  the  bottom  with  all  on  board.  He  stood 
telling  how  the  Expedition,  fearing  then  that  the 
case  stood  as  it  did,  got  afloat  again,  by  great  exer- 
tion, after  the  loss  of  four  more  tides,  and  returned 
to  the  Island,  where  they  found  the  sloop  scuttled 
and  the  treasure  gone.  He  stood  telling  how  my 
officer.  Lieutenant  Linderwood,  was  left  upon  the 
Island,  with  as  strong  a  force  as  could  be  got  to- 
gether hurriedly  from  the  mainland,  and  how  the 
three  boats  we  saw  before  us  were  manned  and 
armed,  and  had  come  away,  exploring  the  coast  and 
inlets,  in  search  of  any  tidings  of  us.  He  stood 
telling  all  this,  with  his  face  to  the  river ;  and,  as 
he  stood  telling  it,  the  little  arbor  of  flowers  floated 
in  the  sunshine  before  all  the  faces  there. 

Leaning  on  Captain  Carton's  shoulder,  between 
him  and  Miss  Maryon,  was  Mrs.  Fisher,  her  head 
drooping  on  her  arm.  She  asked  him,  without  rais- 
ing it,  when  he  had  told  so  much,  Avhether  he  had 
found  her  mother  ? 

"  Be  comforted !  She  lies,"  said  the  Captain 
gently,  "  under  the  cocoanut  trees  on  the  beach." 

''And  my  child,  Captain  Carton,  did  you  find 
ni}^  child,  too  ?  Does  my  darling  rest  with  my 
mother  ?  " 
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"No.  Your  pretty  child  sleeps,"  said  the  Captain, 
"  under  a  shade  of  flowers." 

His  voice  shook ;  but  there  was  something  in  it 
that  struck  all  the  hearers.  At  that  moment  there 
sprung  from  the  arbor  in  his  boat  a  little  creature, 
clapping  her  hands  and  stretching  out  her  arms,  and 
crying,  "  Dear  papa  !  Dear  mamma !  I  am  not 
killed.  I  am  saved.  I  am  coming  to  kiss  you. 
Take  me  to  them,  take  me  to  them,  good,  kind 
sailors ! " 

Nobody  who  saw  that  scene  has  ever  forgotten  it, 
I  am  sure,  or  ever  will  forget  it.  The  child  had 
kept  quite  still,  where  her  brave  grandmamma  had 
put  her  (first  whispering  in  her  ear,  "Whatever 
happens  to  me,  do  not  stir,  my  dear  ! "),  and  had 
remained  quiet  until  the  fort  was  deserted ;  she  had 
then  crept  out  of  the  trench,  and  gone  into  her 
mother's  house ;  and  there,  alone  on  the  solitary 
Island,  in  her  mother's  room,  and  asleep  on  her 
mother's  bed,  the  Captain  had  found  her.  Nothing 
could  induce  her  to  be  parted  from  him  after  he  took 
her  up  in  his  arms,  and  he  had  brought  her  away 
with  him,  and  the  men  had  made  the  bower  for  her. 
To  see  those  men  now  was  a  sight.  The  joy  of  the 
women  was  beautiful ;  the  joy  of  those  women  who 
had  lost  their  own  children  was  quite  sacred  and 
divine ;  but,  the  ecstasies  of  Captain  Carton's  boat's 
crew';  when  their  pet  was  restored  to  her  parents, 
were  wonderful  for  the  tenderness  they  showed  in 
the  midst  of  roughness.  As  the  Captain  stood  with 
the  child  in  his  arms,  and  the  child's  own  little  arms 
now  clinging  round  his  neck,  now  round  her  father's, 
now  round  her  mother's,  now  round  some  one  who 
pressed  up  to  kiss  her,  the  boat's  crew  sliook  hands 
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with  one  another,  waved  their  hats  over  their  heads, 
laughed,  sang,  cried,  danced  —  and  all  among  them- 
selves, without  wanting  to  interfere  with  an^'body 

—  in  a  manner  never  to  be  represented.  At  last,  I 
saw  the  coxswain  and  another,  two  very  hard-faced 
men,  with  grizzled  heads,  who  had  been  the  heartiest 
of  the  hearty  all  along,  close  with  one  another,  get 
each  of  them  the  other's  head  under  his  arm,  and 
pummel  away  at  it  with  his  fist  as  hard  as  he  could, 
in  his  excess  of  joy. 

When  we  had  well  rested  and  refreshed  ourselves 

—  and  very  glad  we  Avere  to  have  some  of  the 
heartening  things  to  eat  and  drink  that  had  come 
up  in  the  boats  —  we  recommenced  our  voyage  down 
the  river :  rafts,  and  boats,  and  all.  I  said  to 
myself,  it  was  a  very  different  kind  of  voyage,  now, 
from  what  it  had  been ;  and  I  fell  into  my  proper 
place  and  station  among  my  fellow-soldiers. 

But,  when  we  halted  for  the  night,  I  found  that 
Miss  Maryon  had  spoken  to  Captain  Carton  con- 
cerning me.  For,  the  Captain  came  straight  up  to 
me,  and  says  he,  "My  brave  fellow,  you  have  been 
Miss  Maryon's  body-guard  all  along,  and  you  shall 
remain  so.  Xobody  shall  supersede  you  in  the  dis- 
tinction and  pleasure  of  protecting  that  young  lady." 
I  thanked  his  honor  in  the  fittest  words  I  could  find, 
and  that  night  I  was  placed  on  my  old  post  of 
watching  the  place  where  she  slept.  More  "than 
once  in  the  night,  I  saw  Captain  Carton  come  out 
into  the  air,  and  stroll  about  there,  to  see  that  all 
was  well.  I  have  now  this  other  singular  confes- 
sion to  make,  that  I  saw  him  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Yes ;  I  saw  him  with  a  heavy,  heavy  heart. 

In  the  daytime  I  had  the  like   post    in  Captain 
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Carton's  boat.  I  had  a  special  station  of  my  own, 
behind  Miss  Maryon,  and  no  hands  but  hers  ever 
touched  my  wound.  (It  has  been  healed  these 
many  long  3-ears ;  but,  no  other  hands  have  ever 
touched  it.)  Mr.  Pordage  was  kept  tolerably  quiet 
now,  with  pen  and  ink,  and  began  to  pick  up  his 
senses  a  little.  Seated  in  the  second  boat,  he  made 
documents  with  Mr.  Kitten,  pretty  well  all  day  ;  and 
he  generally  handed  in  a  Protest  about  something 
whenever  we  stopped.  The  Captain,  however,  made 
so  very  light  of  these  papers,  that  it  grew  into  a 
saying  among  the  men,  when  one  of  them  wanted 
a  match  for  his  pipe,  "  Hand  us  over  a  Protest, 
Jack ! "  As  to  Mrs.  Pordage,  she  still  wore  the 
nightcap,  and  she  now  had  cut  all  the  ladies,  on 
account  of  her  not  having  been  formally  and  sepa- 
rately rescued  by  Captain  Carton  before  anybody 
else.  The  end  of  Mr.  Pordage,  to  bring  to  an  end 
all  I  know  about  him,  was,  that  he  got  great  com- 
pliments at  home  for  his  conduct  on  these  trying 
occasions,  and  that  he  died  of  yellow  jaundice,  a 
Governor  and  a  K.C.B. 

Sergeant  Drooce  had  fallen  from  a  high  fever  into 
a  low  one.  Tom  Packer  —  the  only  man  who  could 
have  pulled  the  Sergeant  through  it  —  kept  hospital 
aboard  the  old  raft,  and  Mrs.  Belltott,  as  brisk  as 
ever  again  (but  the  spirit  of  that  little  woman,  when 
things  tried  it,  was  not  equal  to  appearances),  was 
head-nurse  under  his  directions.  Before  we  got 
down  to  the  Mosquito  coast,  the  joke  had  been  made 
by  one  of  our  men,  that  we  should  see  her  gazetted 
;Mrs.  Tom  Packer,  vice  Belltott  exchanged. 

When  we  reached  the  coast,  we  got  native  boats 
as  substitutes  for  the  rafts ;  and  we  rowed  along 
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under  the  land ;  and  in  that  beautiful  climate,  and 
upon  that  beautiful  water,  the  blooming  days  were 
like  enchantment.  Ah  !  They  were  running  away, 
faster  than  any  sea  or  river,  and  there  was  no  tide 
to  bring  them  back.  We  were  coming  very  near 
the  settlement  where  the  people  of  Silver-Store 
were  to  be  left,  and  from  which  we  Marines  were 
under  orders  to  return  to  Belize. 

Captain  Carton  had,  in  the  boat  by  him,  a  curious 
long-barrelled  Spanish  gun,  and  he  had  said  to  Miss 
Mary  on  one  day  that  it  was  the  best  of  guns,  and 
had  turned  his  head  to  me,  and  said,  — 

"  Gill  Davis,  load  her  fresh  with  a  couple  of 
slugs,  against  a  chance  of  showing  how  good  she 
is." 

So,  I  had  discharged  the  gun  over  the  sea,  and 
had  loaded  her,  according  to  orders,  and  tliere  it  had 
lain  at  the  Captain's  feet,  convenient  to  the  Cap- 
tain's hand. 

The  last  day  but  one  of  our  journey  was  an  un- 
commonly hot  day.  We  started  very  early ;  but, 
there  was  no  cool  air  on  the  sea  as  the  day  got  on, 
and  by  noon  the  heat  was  really  hard  to  bear,  con- 
sidering that  there  were  women  and  children  to 
bear  it.  Now,  we  happened  to  open,  just  at  that 
time,  a  very  j)leasant  little  cove  or  bay,  where  there 
was  a  deep  shade  from  a  great  growth  of  trees. 
Now,  the  Captain,  therefore,  made  the  signal  to  the 
other  boats  to  follow  him  in,  and  lie  by  awhile. 

The  men  who  were  off  duty  went  ashore,  and  lay 
down,  but  were  ordered,  for  caution's  sake,  not  to 
stray,  and  to  keep  Avithin  view.  The  others  rested 
on  their  oars,  and  dozed.  Awnings  had  been  made, 
of  one  thing  and  another,  in  all  the  boats,  and  the 
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passengers  found  it  cooler  to  be  under  them  in  the 
shade,  when  there  was  room  enough,  than  to  be  in 
the  thick  woods.  So,  the  passengers  were  all  afloat, 
and  mostly  sleeping.  I  kept  my  post  behind  Miss 
Maryon,  and  she  was  on  Captain  Carton's  right  in 
the  boat,  and  Mrs.  Fisher  sat  on  her  right  again. 
The  Captain  had  Mrs.  Fisher's  daughter  on  his 
knee.  He  and  the  two  ladies  were  talking  about 
the  Pirates,  and  were  talking  softly ;  partly  because 
people  do  talk  softly  under  such  indolent  circum- 
stances, and  partly  because  the  little  girl  had  gone 
off  asleep. 

I  think  I  have  before  given  it  out  for  m}^  lady  to 
write  doAvn,  that  Captain  Carton  had  a  fine  bright 
eye  of  his  own.  All  at  once,  he  darted  me  a  side 
look,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Steady  —  don't  take  on  — 
I  see  something!"  —  and  gave  the  child  into  her 
mother's  arms.  That  eye  of  his  was  so  easy  to 
iinderstand,  that  I  obeyed  it  by  not  so  much  as 
looking  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  out  of  a 
corner  of  my  own,  or  changing  my  attitude  the 
least  trifle.  The  Captain  went  on  talking  in  the 
same  mild  and  easy  way ;  but  began  —  with  his 
arms  resting  across  his  knees,  and  his  head  a  little 
hanging  forward,  as  if  the  heat  were  rather  too 
much  for  him  —  began  to  play  with  the  Spanish 
gun. 

"They  had  laid  their  plans,  you  see,"  sa^^s  the 
Captain,  taking  up  the  Spanish  gun  across  his  knees, 
and  looking,  lazily,  at  the  inlaying  on  the  stock, 
"  with  a  great  deal  of  art ;  and  the  corrupt  or  blun- 
dering local  authorities  were  so  easily  deceived ; " 
he  ran  his  left  hand  idly  along  the  barrel,  but  I 
saw,  with   my   breath   held,   that    he   covered   the 
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action  of  cocking  the  gun  with  his  right  — "  so 
easily  deceived,  that  they  summoned  us  out  to  come 
into  the  trap.  But  my  intention  as  to  future  opera- 
tions — "  In  a  flash  the  Spanish  gun  was  at  his 
bright  eye,  and  he  fired. 

All  started  up ;  innumerable  echoes  repeated  the 
sound  of  the  discharge ;  a  cloud  of  bright-colored 
birds  flew  out  of  the  woods  screaming ;  a  handful  of 
leaves  were  scattered  in  the  place  where  the  shot 
had  struck  ;  a  crackling  of  branches  was  heard ;  and 
some  lithe  but  heavy  creature  sprang  into  the  air 
and  fell  forward,  head  down,  over  the  muddy  bank. 

''  What  is  it  ? "  cries  Captain  Maryon  from  his 
boat.  All  silent,  then,  but  the  echoes  rolling 
away. 

"  It  is  a  Traitor  and  a  Spy,"  said  Captain  Carton, 
handing  me  the  gun  to  load  again.  "  And  I  think 
the  other  name  of  the  animal  is  Christian  George 
King ! " 

Shot  through  the  heart.  Some  of  the  people  ran 
round  to  the  spot,  and  drew  him  out,  with  the  slime 
and  wet  trickling  down  his  face ;  but  his  face  itself 
would  never  stir  any  more  to  the  end  of  time, 

"  Leave  him  hanging  to  that  tree,"  cried  Captain 
Carton ;  his  boat's  crew  giving  way,  and  he  leaping 
ashore.  "But  first  into  this  wood,  every  man  in 
his  place.     And  boats  !     Out  of  gunshot ! " 

It  was  a  quick  change,  Avell  meant  and  well  made, 
though  it  ended  in  disappointment.  iSTo  Pirates 
were  there ;  no  one  but  the  Spy  was  found.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  Pirates,  unable  to  xetake  us,  and 
ex[)ecting  a  great  attack  upon  them  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  our  escape,  had  made  from  the  ruins  in 
the    Forest,   taken   to   their   ship   along   with   the 
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Treasure,  and  left  the  Spy  to  pick  up  what  intelli- 
gence he  could.  In  the  evening  we  went  away,  and 
he  was  left  hanging  to  the  tree,  all  alone,  with  the 
red  sun  making  a  kind  of  a  dead  sunset  on  his 
black  face. 

Next  day,  we  gained  the  settlement  on  the  Mos- 
quito coast  for  which  we  were  bound.  Having 
stayed  there  to  refresh  seven  days,  and  having 
been  much  commended,  and  highly  spoken  of,  and 
finely  entertained,  we  Marines  stood  under  orders 
to  march  from  the  Town  Gate  (it  was  neither  much 
of  a  town  nor  much  of  a  gate)  at  five  in  the 
morning. 

My  officer  had  joined  us  before  then.  When  we 
turned  out  at  the  gate,  all  the  people  were  there ; 
in  the  front  of  them  all  those  who  had  been  our 
fellow-prisoners,  and  all  the  seamen. 

"Davis,"  says  Lieutenant  Linderwood.  ''Stand 
out,  my  friend  !  " 

I  stood  out  from  the  ranks,  and  Miss  Maryon  and 
Captain  Carton  came  up  to  me. 

"  Dear  Davis,"  says  Miss  Maryon,  while  the  tears 
fell  fast  down  her  face,  "your  grateful  friends,  in 
most  unwillingly  taking  leave  of  you,  ask  the  favor 
that,  while  you  bear  away  with  you  their  affection- 
ate remembrance,  which  nothing  can  ever  impair, 
you  will  also  take  this  purse  of  money  —  far  more 
valuable  to  you,  we  all  know,  for  the  deep  attach- 
ment and  thankfulness  with  which  it  is  offered, 
than  for  its  own  contents,  though  we  hope  those 
may  prove  useful  to  you,  too,  in  after  life." 

I  got  out  in  answer,  that  I  thankfully  accepted 
the  attachment  and  affection,  but  not  the  money. 
Captain  Carton  looked  at  me  very  attentively,  and 

VOL.  II.-21. 
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stepped  back,  and  moved  away.  I  made  him  my 
bow  as  he  stepped  back,  to  thank  him  for  being  so 
delicate. 

"  jSTo,  miss,"  said  I,  "  I  think  it  would  break  my 
heart  to  accept  of  money.  But,  if  you  could  con- 
descend to  give  to  a  man  so  ignorant  and  common 
as  myself,  any  little  thing  you  have  worn  —  such  as 
a  bit  of  ribbon  —  " 

She  took  a  ring  from  her  finger,  and  put  it  in  my 
hand.  And  she  rested  her  hand  in  mine,  while  she 
said  these  words : 

"The  brave  gentlemen  of  old — but  not  one  of 
them  was  braver  or  had  a  nobler  nature  than  you 
—  took  such  gifts  from  ladies,  and  did  all  their 
good  actions  for  the  givers'  sakes.  If  you  will  do 
yours  for  mine,  I  shall  think  with  pride  that  I  con- 
tinue to  have  some  share  in  the  life  of  a  gallant  and 
generous  man." 

For  the  second  time  in  my  life,  she  kissed  ray 
hand.  I  made  so  bold,  for  the  first  time,  as  to  kiss 
hers ;  and  I  tied  the  ring  at  my  breast,  and  I  fell 
back  to  my  place. 

Then  the  horse-litter  went  out  at  the  gate  with 
Sergeant  Drooce  in  it ;  and  the  horse-litter  went  out 
at  the  gate  with  Mrs.  Belltott  in  it ;  and  Lieuten- 
ant Liuderwood  gave  the  word  of  command,  "  Quick 
march  !  "  and,  cheered  and  cried  for,  we  went  out 
of  the  gate  too,  marching  along  the  level  plain 
towards  the  serene  blue  sky,  as  if  we  were  march- 
ing straight  to  heaven. 

When  I  have  added  here  that  the  Pirate  scheme 
was  blown  to  shivers,  by  the  Pirate-ship  which  had 
the  Treasure  on  board  being  so  vigorously  attacked 
by  one  of  his  Majesty's  cruisers,  among  the  West 
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India  Keys,  and  being  so  swiftly  boarded  and  car- 
ried, that  nobody  suspected  anything  about  the 
scheme  until  three-fourths  of  the  Pirates  were 
killed,  and  the  other  fourth  were  in  irons,  and  the 
treasure  was  recovered ;  I  come  to  the  last  singular 
confession  I  have  got  to  make. 

It  is  this.  I  well  knew  what  an  immense  and 
hopeless  distance  there  was  between  me  and  Miss 
Maryon ;  I  well  knew  that  I  was  no  fitter  company 
for  her  than  I  was  for  the  angels ;  I  well  knew  that 
she  was  as  high  above  ray  reach  as  the  skj'  over  my 
head ;  and  yet  I  loved  her.  What  put  it  in  my  low 
heart  to  be  so  daring,  or  whether  such  a  thing  ever 
ha})pened  before  or  since,  as  that  a  man  so  unin- 
structed  and  obscure  as  myself  got  his  unhappy 
thoughts  lifted  up  to  such  a  height,  while  knowing 
very  well  how  presumptuous  and  impossible  to  be 
realized  they  were,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  still  the 
suifering  to  me  was  just  as  great  as  if  I  had  been  a 
gentleman.  I  suffered  agony  —  agony.  I  suffered 
hard,  and  I  suffered  long.  I  thought  of  her  last 
words  to  me,  however,  and  I  never  disgraced  them. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  those  dear  words,  I  think  I 
should  have  lost  myself  in  despair  and  reckless- 
ness. 

The  ring  will  be  found  lying  on  my  heart,  of 
course,  and  will  be  laid  with  me  wherever  I  am  laid. 
I  am  getting  on  in  years  now,  though  I  am  able  and 
hearty.  I  was  recommended  for  promotion,  and 
everything  was  done  to  reward  me  that  could  be 
done  ;  but  my  total  want  of  all  learning  stood  in 
my  way,  and  I  found  myself  so  completely  out  of 
the  road  to  it,  that  I  could  not  conquer  any  learn- 
ing, though  I  tried.     I  was  long  in  the  service,  and 
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I   respected  it,  and  was  respected   in   it,  and  the 
service  is  dear  to  me  at  this  present  hour. 

At  this  present  hour,  Avhen  I  give  this  out  to  my 
Lady  to  be  written  down,  all  my  old  pain  has  soft- 
ened away,  and  I  am  as  happy  as  a  man  can  be,  at 
this  present  fine  old  country  house  of  Admiral  Sir 
George  Carton,  Baronet.  It  was  my  Lady  Carton 
who  herself  sought  me  out,  over  a  great  many  miles 
of  the  wide  world,  and  found  me  in  Hospital 
wounded,  and  brought  me  here.  It  is  my  Lady 
Carton  who  writes  down  my  words.  My  Lady 
was  Miss  Maryon.  And  now,  that  I  conclude  what 
I  had  to  tell,  I  see  my  Lady's  honored  gray  hair 
droop  over  her  face,  as  she  leans  a  little  lower  at 
her  desk ;  and  I  fervently  thank  her  for  being  so 
tender  as  I  see  she  is,  towards  the  past  pain  and 
trouble  of  her  poor,  old,  faithful,  humble  soldier. 
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[From  "  A  House  to  Let,''  Christmas,  1858.'] 
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At  one  period  of  its  reverses,  the  House  fell  into 
the  occupation  of  a  Showman.  He  was  found  regis- 
tered as  its  occupier,  on  the  parish  books  of  the 
time  when  he  rented  the  House,  and  there  was 
therefore  no  need  of  any  cIcav  to  his  name.  But, 
he  himself  was  less  easy  to  be  found ;  for,  he  had 
led  a  wandering  life,  and  settled  people  had  lost 
sight  of  him,  and  people  who  plumed  themselves  on 
being  respectable  were  shy  of  admitting  that  they 
had  ever  known  anything  of  him.  At  last,  among 
the  marsh  lands  near  the  river's  level,  that  lie 
about  Deptford  and  the  neighboring  market  gardens, 
a  Grizzled  Personage  in  velveteen,  with  a  face  so 
cut  up  by  varieties  of  Aveather  that  he  looked  as  if 
he  had  been  tattooed,  was  found  smoking  a  pipe  at 
the  door  of  a  wooden  house  on  wheels.  The 
wooden  house  was  laid  up  in  ordinary  for  the  win- 
ter, near  the  mouth  of  a  muddy  creek ;  and  every- 
thing near  it,  the  foggy  river,  the  misty  marshes, 
and  the  steaming  market  gardens,  smoked  in  com- 
pany with  the  grizzled  man.  In  the  midst  of  this 
smoking  party,  the  funnel-chimney  of  the  wooden 
house  on  wheels  was  not  remiss,  but  took  its  pipe 
with  the  rest  in  a  companionable  manner. 
327 
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On  being  asked  if  it  were  he  who  had  once  rented 
the  House  to  Let,  Grizzled  Velveteen  looked  sur- 
prised, and  said  yes.  Then  his  name  was  jVIagsman  ? 
That  was  it,  Toby  Magsman  —  which  lawfully 
christened  Kobert ;  but  called  in  the  line,  from  a 
infant,  Toby.  There  was  nothing  agin  Toby  Mags- 
man,  he  believed  ?  If  there  was  suspicion  of  such 
—  mention  it ! 

There  was  no  suspicion  of  such,  he  might  rest 
assured.  But,  some  inquiries  were  making  about 
that  House,  and  would  he  object  to  say  why  he  left 
it? 

Xot  at  all ;  why  should  he  ?  He  left  it  along  of 
a  Dwarf. 

Along  of  a  Dwarf  ? 

]\rr.  JNIagsman  repeated,  deliberately  and  emphatic- 
ally, Along  of  a  Dwarf. 

Might  it  be  compatible  with  Mr.  Magsman's  incli- 
nation and  convenience  to  enter,  as  a  favor,  into  a 
few  particulars  ? 

Mr.  Magsman  entered  into  the  following  par- 
ticulars. 

It  was  a  long  time  ago,  to  begin  with;  —  afore 
lotteries  and  a  deal  more  was  done  away  with.  Mr. 
Magsman  was  looking  about  for  a  good  pitch,  and  he 
see  that  house,  and  he  says  to  himself,  "  I'll  have 
you,  if  you're  to  be  had.  If  money '11  get  you,  I'll 
have  you." 

The  neighbors  cut  up  rough,  and  made  com- 
plaints ;  but  Mr.  Magsman  don't  know  what  they 
would  have  had.  It  was  a  lovely  thing.  First  of 
all,  there  was  the  canvas,  representin'  the  picter  of 
the  Giant,  in  Spanish  trunks  and  a  ruff,  who  was 
himself  lialf  the  heighth  of  the  house,  and  was  run 
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up  with  a  line  and  pulley  to  a  pole  on  the  roof,  so 
that  his  Ed  was  coeval  with  the  parapet.  Then,, 
there  was  the  canvas,  representiu'  the  picter  of  the 
Albina  lady,  showiu'  her  white  'air  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  correct  uniform.  Then,  there  was  the 
canvas,  representiu'  the  picter  of  the  Wild  Indian 
a-scalpin'  a  member  of  some  foreign  nation.  Then, 
there  was  the  canvas,  representiu'  the  picter  of  a  child 
of  a  British  Planter,  seized  by  two  Boa  Constrictors  — 
not  that  we  never  had  no  child,  nor  no  Constrictors 
neither.  Similarly,  there  was  the  canvas,  repre- 
sentiu' the  picter  of  the  Wild  Ass  of  the  Prairies 
—  not  that  ive  never  had  no  wild  asses,  nor  wouldn't 
have  had  'em  at  a  gift.  Last,  there  was  the  can- 
vas, representiu'  the  picter  of  the  Dwarf,  and  like 
him  too  (cousideriu')  with  George  the  Fourth  in 
such  a  state  of  astonishment  at  hiui  as  his  Majesty 
couldn't  with  his  utmost  politeness  and  stoutness 
express.  The  front  of  the  House  was  so  covered 
with  canvases,  that  there  wasn't  a  spark  of  daylight 
ever  visible  on  that  side.  "  Magsman's  Amuse- 
ments," fifteen  foot  long  by  two  foot  high,  ran  over 
the  front  door  and  parlor  Avinders.  The  passage 
was  a  Arbor  of  green  baize  and  garden  stuff.  A 
barrel-organ  performed  there  unceasing.  And  as  to 
respectability,  —  if  threepence  ain't  respectable, 
what  is  ? 

But,  the  Dwarf  is  the  principal  article  at  present, 
and  he  was  worth  the  money.  He  was  Avrote  up  as 
Major  Tpschoffki,  of  the  Imperial  Bulgrade- 
RiAN  Brigade.  Nobody  couldn't  pronounce  the 
name,  and  it  never  was  intended  anybody  should. 
The  public  always  turned  it,  as  a  regular  rule,  into 
Chopski.     In  the  line  he  was  called  Chops ;  partly 
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on  that  account,  and  partly  because  his  real  name, 
if  he  ever  had  any  real  name  (which  was  very 
dubious),  .was  Stakes. 

He  was  a  un-common  small  man,  he  really  was. 
Certainly  not  so  small  as  he  was  made  out  to.  be, 
but  where  is  your  Dwarf  as  is  ?  He  was  a  most 
uncommon  small  man,  with  a  most  uncommon  large 
Ed  ;  and  what  he  had  inside  that  Ed,  nobody  never 
knowed  but  himself  :  even  supposin'  himself  to  have 
ever  took  stock  of  it,  which  it  would  have  been  a 
stiff  job  for  even  him  to  do. 

The  kindest  little  man  as  never  growed  !  Spirited, 
but  not  proud.  When  he  travelled  with  the  Spotted 
Baby  —  though  he  knowed  himself  to  be  a  nat'ral 
Dwarf,  and  knowed  the  Baby's  spots  to  be  put  upon 
him  artificial,  he  nursed  that  Baby  like  a  mother. 
You  never  heerd  him  give  a  ill  name  to  a  Giant. 
He  did  allow  himself  to  break  out  into  strong 
language  respectin'  the  Fat  Lady  from  Norfolk  ;  but 
that  was  an  affair  of  the  'art ;  and  when  a  man's 
'art  has  been  trifled  with  by  a  lady,  and  the  prefer- 
ence giv  to  a  Indian,  he  ain't  master  of  his  actions. 

He  was  always  in  love,  of  course ;  every  human 
nat'ral  phenomenon  is.  And  he  was  always  in  love 
with  a  large  woman  ;  /  never  knowed  the  Dwarf  as 
could  be  got  to  love  a  small  one.  Which  helps  to 
keep  'em  the  Curiosities  they  are. 

One  sing'ler  idea  he  had  in  that  Ed  of  his,  which 
must  have  meant  something,  or  it  wouldn't  have 
been  there.  It  was  always  his  opinion  that  he  was 
entitled  to  property.  He  never  would  put  his  name 
to  anything.  He  had  been  taught  to  write,  by  the 
young  man  withovit  arms,  who  got  his  living  with 
his  toes  (quite  a  writing  master  he  was,  and  taught 
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scores  in  the  line),  but  Chops  would  have  starved  to 
death,  afore  he'd  have  gained  a  bit  of  bread  by 
putting  his  hand  to  a  paper.  This  is  the  more  curi- 
ous to  bear  in  mind,  because  he  had  no  property, 
nor  hope  of  property,  except  his  house  and  a  sarser. 
When  I  say  his  house,  I  mean  the  box,  painted  and 
got  up  outside  like  a  reg'lar  six-roomer,  that  he  used 
to  creep  into,  with  a  diamond  ring  (or  quite  as  good 
to  look  at)  on  his  forefinger,  and  ring  a  little  bell 
out  of  what  the  Public  believed  to  be  the  Drawing- 
room  winder.  And  when  I  say  a  sarser,  I  mean  a 
Chaney  sarser  in  which  he  made  a  collection  for 
himself  at  the  end  of  every  Entertainment.  His 
cue  for  that  he  took  from  me  :  "  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  little  man  Avill  now  walk  three  times  round 
the  Cairawan,  and  retire  behind  the  curtain." 
When  he  said  anything  important,  in  private  life, 
he  mostly  wound  it  up  with  this  form  of  words, 
and  they  was  generally  the  last  thing  he  said  to  me 
at  night  afore  he  went  to  bed. 

He  had  what  I  consider  a  fine  mind  —  a  poetic 
mind.  His  ideas  respectin'  his  property  never  come 
upon  him  so  strong  as  when  he  sat  upon  a  barrel- 
organ  and  had  the  handle  turned.  Arter  the  wibra- 
tion  had  run  through  hira  a  little  time,  he  would 
screech  out,  "  Toby,  I  feel  my  property  coming  — 
grind  away  !  I'm  counting  my  guineas  by  thou- 
sands, Toby  —  grind  away  !  Toby,  I  shall  be  a  man 
of  fortun' !  I  feel  the  Mint  a-jingling  in  me,  Toby, 
and  I'm  swelling  out  into  the  Bank  of  England !  " 
Such  is  the  influence  of  music  on  a  poetic  mind. 
Not  that  he  was  partial  to  an}-  other  music  but  a 
barrel-organ ;  on  the  contrairy,  hated  it. 

He  had  a  kind  of  a  everlasting  grudge  agin  the 
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Public  :  which  is  a  thing  you  may  notice  in  many 
plienomenons  that  get  their  living  out  of  it.  What 
riled  him  most  in  the  nater  of  his  occupation  was, 
that  it  kep'  him  out  of  Society.  He  was  contini- 
wally  sayin',  "  Toby,  my  ambition  is,  to  go  into 
Society.  The  curse  of  my  position  towards  the 
Public  is,  that  it  keeps  me  hout  of  Society.  This 
don't  signify  to  a  low  beast  of  a  Indian ;  he  ain't 
formed  for  Society.  This  don't  signify  to  a  Spotted 
Baby  ;  he  ain't  formed  for  Society.  —  I  am." 

Nobody  never  could  make  out  what  Chops  done 
with  his  money.  He  had  a  good  salary,  down 
on  the  drum  every  Saturday  as  the  day  come  round, 
besides  having  the  run  of  his  teeth  —  and  he  was  a 
Woodpecker  to  eat  —  but  all  Dwarfs  are.  The 
sarser  was  a  little  income,  bringing  him  in  so  many 
halfpence  that  he'd  carry  "em  for  a  week  together, 
tied  up  in  a  pocket-handkercher.  And  yet  he 
never  had  money.  And  it  couldn't  be  the  Fat  Lady 
from  Norfolk,  as  was  once  supposed;  because  it 
stands  to  reason  that  when  you  have  a  animosity 
towards  a  Indian,  which  makes  you  grind  your 
teeth  at  him  to  his  face,  and  which  can  hardly  hold 
you  from  Goosing  him  audible  when  he's  going 
through  his  War-Dance  —  it  stands  to  reason  you 
wouldn't  under  them  circumstances  deprive  yourself, 
to  support  that  Indian  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 

Most  unexpected,  the  mystery  come  out  one  day 
at  Egham  Races.  The  Public  was  shy  of  bein' 
pulled  in,  and  Chops  was  ringin'  his  little  bell  out  of 
his  drawing-room  winder,  and  was  snarlin'  to  me 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  kneeled  down  with  his  legs 
out  at  the  back-door  —  for  he  couldn't  be  shoved 
into   his    house    without    kneeling   down,    and   the 
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premises  wouldn't  accommodate  his  legs  —  was 
siiarlin',  "  Here's  a  precious  Public  for  you  ;  why  the 
Devil  don't  they  tumble  up  ?  "  when  a  man  in  the 
crowd  holds  up  a  carrier-pigeon,  and  cries  out,  "  If 
there's  any  person  here  as  has  got  a  ticket,  the 
Lottery's  just  drawed,  and  the  number  as  has  come 
up  for  the  great  prize  is  three,  seven,  forty-two  ! 
Three,  seven,  forty -two  !  "  I  was  givin'  the  man  to 
the  Furies  myself,  for  calling  of£  the  Public's  atten- 
tion —  for  the  Public  will  turn  away  at  any  time,  to 
look  at  anything  in  preference  to  the  thing  showed 
'em ;  and  if  you  doubt  it,  get  'em  together  for  any 
indiwidual  purpose  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
send  only  two  people  in  late,  and  see  if  the  whole 
company  ain't  far  more  interested  in  takin'  particu- 
lar notice  of  them  two  than  of  you  —  I  say,  I  wasn't 
best  pleased  with  the  man  for  callin'  out,  and 
wasn't  blessin'  him  in  my  own  mind,  when  I  see 
Chops's  little  bell  fly  out  of  winder  at  a  old  lady, 
and  he  gets  up  and  kicks  his  box  over,  exposin'  the 
whole  secret,  and  he  catches  hold  of  the  calves  of 
my  legs,  and  he  says  to  me,  "  Carry  me  into  the 
wan,  Toby,  and  throw  a  pail  of  water  over  me,  or 
I'm  a  dead  man,  for  I've  come  into  my  property  ! " 

Twelve  thousand  odd  hundred  pound  was  Chops's 
winnin's.  He  had  bought  a  half-ticket  for  the 
twenty-five  thousand  prize,  and  it  had  come  up. 
The  first  use  he  made  of  his  property  was  to 
offer  to  fight  the  Wild  Indian  for  five  hundred 
pound  a  side,  him  with  a  poisoned  darnin'-needle 
and  the  Indian  with  a  club ;  but  the  Indian  bein'  in 
want  of  backers  to  that  amount,  it  went  no  further. 

Arter  he  had  been  mad  for  a  week  —  in  a  state  of 
mind,  in  short,  in  which,  if  I  had  let  him  sit  on  the 
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organ  for  only  two  minutes,  I  believe  he  would  have 
bust  —  but  we  kep'  the  organ  from  him  —  Mr.  Chops 
come  round,  and  behaved  liberal  and  beautiful  to 
all.  He  then  sent  for  a  young  man  he  knowed,  as 
had  a  wery  genteel  appearance  and  was  a  Bonnet  at 
a  gaming-booth  (most  respectable  brought  up,  father 
having  been  imminent  in  the  livery-stable  line,  but 
unfort'nate  in  a  commercial  crisis,  through  paintin' 
a  old  gray,  ginger-bay,  and  sellin'  him  with  a  Pedi- 
gree), and  Mr.  Chops  said  to  this  Bonnet,  who  said 
his  name  was  Normandy,  which  it  wasn't,  — 

"Normandy,  I'm  a-goin'  into  Society.  Will  you 
go  with  me  ?  " 

Says  Normandy :  "  Do  I  understand  you,  Mr. 
Chops,  to  hintimate  that  the  'ole  of  the  expenses 
of  that  move  will  be  borne  by  yourself  ?  " 

"  Correct,"  says  Mr.  Chops.  "  And  you  shall  have 
a  Princely  allowance  too." 

The  Bonnet  lifted  Mr.  Chops  upon  a  chair,  to 
shake  hands  with  him,  and  replied  in  poetry,  with 
his  eyes  seemingly  full  of  tears,  — 

•'  My  boat  is  on  the  shore, 
And  iny  bark  is  on  the  sea, 
And  I  do  not  ask  for  more, 
But  I'll  Go;  — along  with  thee." 

They  went  into  Society,  in  a  chay  and  four  grays 
with  silk  jackets.  They  took  lodgings  in  Pall  Mall, 
London,  and  they  blazed  away. 

In  consequence  of  a  note  that  was  brought  to 
Bartleniy  Fair  in  the  autumn  of  next,  year  by  a 
servant,  most  wonderful  got  up  in  milk-white  cords 
and  tops,  I  cleaned  myself  and  went  to  Pall  Mall, 
one  evenin'  appiuted.     The  gentlemen  was  at  their 
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wiue  arter  dinner,  and  Mr.  Chops's  eyes  was  more 
fixed  in  that  Ed  of  his  than  I  thouglit  good  for  him. 
There  was  three  of  'em  (in  company,  I  mean),  and 
I  knowed  the  third  well.  When  last  met,  he  had 
on  a  white  Roman  shirt,  and  a  bishop's  mitre  cov- 
ered with  leopard-skin,  and  played  the  clarionet  all 
wrong,  in  a  band  at  a  Wild  Beast  Show. 

This  gent  took  on  not  to  know  me,  and  Mr.  Chops 
said,  "Gentlemen,  this  is  a  old  friend  of  former 
days  :  "  and  Normandy  looked  at  me  through  a  eye- 
glass, and  said,  "  Magsman,  glad  to  see  you ! "  — 
Avhich  I'll  take  my  oath  he  wasn't.  Mr.  Chops,  to 
git  him  convenient  to  the  table,  had  his  chair  on  a 
throne  (much  of  the  form  of  George  the  Fourth's  in 
the  canvas),  but  he  hardly  appeared  to  me  to  be 
King  there  in  any  other  pint  of  view,  for  his  two 
gentlemen  ordered  about  like  Emperors.  They  was 
all  dressed  like  May-Day  —  gorgeous  !  —  and  as  to 
Wine,  they  swam  in  all  sorts. 

I  made  the  round  of  the  bottles,  first  separate  (to 
say  I  had  done  it),  and  then  mixed  'em  all  together 
(to  say  I  had  done  it),  and  then  tried  two  of  'em  as 
half-and-half,  and  then  t'other  two.  Altogether, 
I  passed  a  pleasin'  evenin',  but  with  a  tendency  to 
feel  muddled,  until  I  -considered  it  good  manners 
to  get  up  and  say,  "  Mr.  Chops,  the  best  of  friends 
must  part,  I  thank  yovi  for  the  wariety  of  foreign 
drains  you  have  stood  so  'ansome,  I  looks  towards 
you  in  red  wine,  and  I  takes  my  leave."  Mr.  Chops 
replied,  "If  you'll  just  hitch  me  out  of  this  over 
your  right  arm,  Magsman,  and  carry  me  downstairs, 
I'll  see  you  out."  I  said  I  couldn't  think  of  such 
a  thing,  but  he  would  have  it,  so  I  lifted  him  off  his 
throne.    He  smelt  strong  of  Maideary,  and  I  couldn't 
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help  thinking  as  I  carried  him  down  that  it  was  like 
carrying  a  large  bottle  full  of  wine,  with  a  rayther 
ugly  stopper,  a  good  deal  out  of  proportion. 

When  I  set  him  on  the  door-mat  in  the  hall,  he 
kep'  me  close  to  him  by  holding  on  to  my  coat- 
collar,  and  he  whispers,  — 

"  I  ain't  'appy,  Magsman." 

"  What's  on  your  mind,  Mr.  Chops  ?  " 

''  They  don't  use  me  well.  They  ain't  grateful  to 
me.  They  puts  me  on  the  mantel-piece  when  I  won't 
have  in  more  Champagne  wine,  and  they  locks  me  in 
the  sideboard  when  I  won't  give  up  my  property." 

"  Get  rid  of  'em,  Mr.  Chops." 

"I  can't.  We're  in  Society  together,  and  what 
would  Society  say  ?  " 

"  Come  out  of  Society !  "  says  I. 

"I  can't.  You  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about.  When  you  have  once  gone  into  Society, 
you  mustn't  come  out  of  it." 

"  Then  if  you'll  excuse  the  freedom,  Mr.  Chops," 
were  my  remark,  shaking  my  head  grave,  "  I  think 
it's  a  pity  you  ever  went  in." 

Mr.  Chops  shook  that  deep  Ed  of  his  to  a  sur- 
prisin'  extent,  and  slapped  it  half  a  dozen  times 
with  his  hand,  and  with  more  Wice  than  I  thought 
were  in  him.  Then,  he  says,  "  You're  a  good  fellow, 
but  you  don't  understand.  Good-night,  go  along. 
Magsman,  the  little  man  will  now  walk  three  times 
round  the  Cairawan,  and  retire  behind  the  curtain." 
The  last  I  see  of  him  on  that  occasion  was  his  tryin', 
on  the  extremest  werge  of  insensibility,  to  climb  up 
the  stairs,  one  by  one,  with  his  hands  and  knees. 
They'd  have  been  much  too  steep  for  him,  if  he  had 
been  sober;  but  he  wouldn't  be  helped. 
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It  warn't  long  after  tliat,  that  I  read  in  the  news- 
paper of  Mr.  Chops's  being  presented  at  court.  It 
was  printed,  "It  will  be  recollected"  —  and  I've 
noticed  in  my  life,  that  it  is  sure  to  be  printed  that 
it  will  be  recollected,  whenever  it  won't  —  "that 
Mr.  Chops  is  the  individual  of  small  stature,  whose 
brilliant  success  in  the  last  State  Lottery  attracted 
so  much  attention."  Well,  I  says  to  myself,  Such 
is  Life  !  He  has  been  and  done  it  in  earnest  at 
last !     He  has  astonished  George  the  Fourth ! 

(On  account  of  which,  I  had  that  canvas  new- 
painted,  him  with  a  bag  of  money  in  his  hand, 
a-presentin'  it  to  George  the  Fourth,  and  a  lady  in 
Ostrich  Feathers  fallin'  in  love  with  him  in  a  bag- 
wig,  sword,  and  buckles  correct.) 

I  took  the  House  as  is  the  subject  of  present  in- 
(piiries  —  though  not  the  honor  of  bein'  acquainted 
—  and  I  run  Magsraan's  Amusements  in  it  thirteen 
months  —  sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another, 
sometimes  nothing  particular,  but  always  all  the 
canvases  outside.  One  night,  when  we  had  played 
the  last  company  out,  which  was  a  shy  company, 
though  its  raining  Heavens  hard,  I  was  takin'  a 
pipe  in  the  one-pair  back  along  with  the  young  man 
with  the  toes,  which  I  had  taken  on  for  a  month 
(though  he  never  drawed — except  on  paper),  and 
I  heard  a  kickin'  at  the  street-door.  "  Halloa ! "  I 
says  to  the  young  man,  "  what's  up  ? "  He  rubs 
his  eyebrows  with  his  toes,  and  he  says,  "I  can't 
imagine,  Mr.  Magsman "  —  which  he  never  could 
imagine  nothin',  and  was  monotonous  company. 

The  noise  not  leavin'  off,  I  laid  down  my  pipe, 
and  I  took  up  a  candle,  and  I  Avent  down  and  opened 
the  door.  I  looked  out  into  the  street  5  but  nothin' 
VOL.  II. -22. 
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could  I  see,  and  nothin'  was  I  aware  of,  until  I 
turned  round  quick,  because  some  creetur'  run 
between  my  legs  into  the  passage.  There  was  Mr. 
Chops ! 

"Magsman,"  he  says,  "take  me,  on  the  old  terms, 
and  you've  got  me  ;  if  it's  done,  say  done  !  " 

I  was  all  of  a  maze,  but  I  said,  "  Done,  sir." 

''  Done  to  your  done,  and  double  done  !  "  says  he. 
"Have  you  got  a  bit  of  supper  in  the  house  ?  " 

Bearin'  in  mind  them  sparklin'  warieties  of  for- 
eign drains  as  we'd  guzzled  away  at  in  Pall  IMall, 
I  was  ashamed  to  offer  him  cold  sassages  and  gin- 
and-water ;  but  he  took  'em  both,  and  took  'em  free ; 
havin'  a  chair  for  his  table,  and  sittin'  down  at  it  on 
a  stool,  like  hold  times.  I,  all  of  a  maze  all  the 
while. 

It  was  arter  he  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
sassages  (beef,  and  to  the  best  of  my  calculations 
two  pound  and  a  quarter),  that  the  wisdom  as  was 
in  that  little  man  began  to  come  out  of  him  like 
prespiration. 

"Magsman,"  he  says,  "look  upon  me!  You  see 
afore  you  One  as  has  both  gone  into  Society,  and 
come  out." 

"  Oh  !  You  are  out  of  it,  Mr.  Chops  ?  How  did 
you  get  out,  sir  ?  " 

"  Sold  out  !  "  says  he.  You  never  saw  the  like 
of  the  wisdom  as  his  Ed  expressed,  when  he  made 
use  of  them  two  Avords. 

"  My  friend  Magsman,  I'll  impart  to  you  a  dis- 
covery I've  made.  It's  wallable  ;  it's  cost  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  pound ;  it  may  do  you  good 
in  life.  —  The  secret  of  this  matter  is,  that  it  ain't 
so  much  that  a  person  goes  into  Society,  as  that 
Society  goes  into  a  person." 
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Not  exactly  keeping  up  with  his  meanin',  I  shook 
my  head,  put  on  a  deep  look,  and  said,  "  You're 
right  there,  Mr.  Chops." 

"  Magsman,"  he  says,  twitching  me  by  tlie  leg, 
"  Society  has  gone  into  me,  to  the  tune  of  every 
penny  of  my  property." 

I  felt  that  I  went  pale,  and  though  nat'rally  a 
bold  speaker,  I  couldn't  hardly  say,  "  AVhere's 
Normandy  ?  " 

"  Bolted.     With  the  plate,"  said  Mr.  Chops. 

"And  t'other  one  ?  "  —  meaning  him  as  formerly 
wore  the  bishop's  mitre. 

"Bolted.     With  the  jewels,"  said  Mr.  Chops. 

I  sat  down  and  looked  at  him,  and  he  stood  up 
and  looked  at  me. 

"  Magsman,"  he  says,  and  he  seemed  to  myself  to 
get  wiser  as  he  got  hoarser ;  "  Society,  taken  in  the 
lump,  is  all  dwarfs.  At  the  court  of  St.  James's 
they  was  all  a-doing  my  old  business  —  all  a-goin' 
three  times  round  the  Cairawan,  in  the  hold  court- 
suits  and  properties.  Elsewheres,  they  was  most 
of  'em  ringin'  in  their  little  bells  out  of  make- 
believes.  Everywheres,  the  sarser  was  a-goin' 
round.  Magsman,  the  sarser  is  the  uniwersal 
Institution !  " 

I  perceived,  you  understand,  that  he  was  soured 
by  his  misfortun's,  and  I  felt  for  Mr.  Chops. 

"  As  to  Fat  Ladies,"  says  he,  giving  his  Ed  a  tre- 
mendious  one  agin  the  wall,  "there's  lots  of  them 
in  Society,  and  worse  than  the  original.  Hers  was 
a  outrage  upon  Taste  —  simply  a  outrage  upon 
Taste  —  awakenin'  contempt  —  carryin'  its  own  pun- 
ishment in  the  form  of  a  Indian  !  "  Here  he  giv' 
himself    another   tremendious    one.     "But    theirs, 
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Magsmaii,  theirs  is  mercenary  outrages.  Lay  in 
Cashineer  shawls,  buy  bracelets,  strew  'em  and  a 
lot  of  'andsome  fans  and  things  about  your  rooms, 
let  it  be  known  that  you  give  away  like  water  to  all 
as  come  to  admire,  and  the  Fat  Ladies  that  don't 
exhibit  for  so  much  down  upon  the  drum,  will  come 
from  all  the  pints  of  the  compass  to  flock  about 
you,  whatever  you  are.  They'll  drill  holes  in  your 
'art,  Magsman,  like  a  Cullender.  And  when  you've 
no  more  left  to  give,  they'll  laugh  at  you  to  your 
face,  and  leave  you  to  have  your  bones  picked  dry 
by  Wultui's,  like  the  dead  Wild  Ass  of  the  Prairies 
that  you  deserve  to  be  ! "  Here  he  giv'  himself  the 
most  tremeudious  one  of  all,  and  dropped. 

I  thought  he  was  gone.  His  Ed  was  so  heavy, 
and  he  knocked  it  so  hard,  and  he  fell  so  stony,  and 
the  sassagerial  disturbance  in  him  must  have  been 
so  immense,  that  I  thought  he  was  gone.  But,  he 
soon  come  round  with  care,  and  he  sat  up  on  the 
floor,  and  he  said  to  me,  with  wisdom  comin'  out  of 
his  eyes,  if  ever  it  come,  — 

'*  Magsman !  The  most  material  difference  be- 
tween the  two  states  of  existence  through  which 
your  un'appy  friend  has  passed ; "  he  reached  out 
his  poor  little  hand,  and  his  tears  dropped  down  on 
the  moustachio  which  it  was  a  credit  to  him  to 
have  done  his  best  to  grow,  but  it  is  not  in  mor- 
tals to  command  success,  —  "  the  difference  is  this. 
When  I  was  out  of  Society,  I  was  paid  light  for 
being  seen.  When  I  went  into  Society,  I  paid 
heavy  for  being  seen.  1  prefer  the  former,  even  if 
I  wasn't  forced  upon  it.  Give  me  out  through  the 
trumpet,  in  the  hold  way,  to-morrow." 

After  that,  he  slid  into  the  line  again  as  easy  as 
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if  he  had  been  iled  all  over.  But  the  organ  was 
kep'  from  him,  and  no  allusions  was  ever  made, 
when  a  company  was  in,  to  his  property.  He  got 
wiser  every  day;  his  views  of  Society  and  the 
Public  was  luminous,  bewilderin',  awful ;  and  his 
Ed  got  bigger  and  bigger  as  his  Wisdom  expanded 
it. 

He  took  well,  and  pulled  'em  in  most  excellent 
for  nine  weeks.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
when  his  Ed  was  a  sight,  he  expressed  one  evenin', 
the  last  Company  havin'  been  turned  out,  and  the 
door  shut,  a  wish  to  have  a  little  music. 

•'  Mr.  Chops,"  I  said  (I  never  dropped  the  "  Mr." 
with  him;  the  world  might  do  it,  but  not  me); 
"  Mr.  Chops,  are  you  sure  as  you  are  in  a  state  of 
mind  and  body  to  sit  upon  the  organ  ?  " 

His  answer  was  this  :  "  Toby,  when  next  met  with 
on  the  tramp,  I  forgive  her  and  the  Indian.  And  I 
am." 

It  was  with  fear  and  trembling  that  I  began  to 
turn  the  handle ;  but  he  sat  like  a  lamb.  It  will  be 
my  belief  to  my  dying  day,  that  I  see  his  Ed 
expand  as  he  sat;  you  may  therefore  judge  how 
great  his  thoughts  was.  He  sat  out  all  the  changes, 
and  then  he  come  off. 

"  Toby,"  he  says  with  a  quiet  smile,  "  the  little 
man  will  now  walk  three  times  round  the  Cairawan, 
and  retire  behind  the  curtain." 

When  we  called  him  in  the  morning,  we  found 
him  gone  into  a  much  better  Society  than  mine  or 
Pall  Mall's.  I  giv'  Mr.  Chops  as  comfortable  a 
funeral  as  lay  in  my  power,  followed  myself  as 
Chief,  and  had  the  George  the  Fourth  canvas  car- 
ried first,  in  the  form  of  a  banner.     But,  the  House 
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was   so   dismal  arterwards,  that  I  giv'  it  up,  and 
took  to  the  Wan  again. 

"I  don't  triumph,"  said  Jarber,  folding  up  the 
second  manuscript,  and  looking  hard  at  Trottle. 
"1  don't  triumph  over  this  worthy  creature.  I 
merely  ask  him  if  he  is  satisfied  now  ?  " 

"How  can  he  be  anything  else  ?  "  I  said,  answer- 
ing for  Trottle,  who  sat  obstinately  silent.  "  This 
time,  Jarber,  you  have  not  only  read  us  a  delight- 
fully amusing  story,  but  you  have  also  answered  the 
question  about  the  House.  Of  course  it  stands 
empty  now.  Who  would  think  of  taking  it  after 
it  had  been  turned  into  a  caravan  ?  "  I  looked  at 
Trottle  as  I  said  those  last  words,  and  Jarber 
waved  his  hand  indulgently  in  the  same  direction. 

"  Let  this  excellent  person  speak,"  said  Jarber. 
"  You  were  about  to  say,  my  good  man  —  ?  " 

"  I  only  wished  to  ask,  sir,"  said  Trottle  doggedly, 
"  if  you  could  kindly  oblige  me  with  a  date  or  two 
in  connection  with  that  last  story  ?  " 

"  A  date  !  "  repeated  Jarber.  "  What  does  the 
man  want  with  dates  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  with  great  respect," 
persisted  Trottle,  "if  the  person  named  Magsman 
was  the  last  tenant  who  lived  in  the  House.  It's 
my  opinion  —  if  I  may  be  excused  for  giving  it  — 
that  he  most  decidedly  was  not." 

With  those  words,  Trottle  made  a  low  bow,  and 
quietly  left  the  room. 

There  is  no  denying  that  Jarber,  when  we  were 
left  together,  looked  sadly  discomposed.  He  had 
evidently  forgotten  to  inquire  about  dates  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  his  magnificent  talk  about  his  series  of  dis- 
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coveries,  it  was  quite  as  plain  tliat  tlie  two  stories 
he  had  just  read,  had  really  and  truly  exhausted  his 
present  stock.  I  thought  myself  bound,  in  common 
gratitude,  to  help  him  out  of  his  embarrassment  by 
a  timely  suggestion.  So  I  proposed  that  he  should 
come  to  tea  again,  on  the  next  Monday  evening,  the 
thirteenth,  and  should  make  such  inquiries,  in  the 
meantime,  as  might  enable  him  to  dispose  triumph- 
antly of  Trottle's  objection. 

He  gallantly  kissed  my  hand,  made  a  neat  little 
speech  of  acknowledgment,  and  took  his  leave. 
For  the  rest  of  the  week  I  would  not  encourage 
Trottle  by  allowing  him  to  refer  to  the  House  at 
all.  I  suspected  he  Avas  making  his  own  inquiries 
about  dates,  but  I  put  no  questions  to  him. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  thirteenth,  that  dear 
unfortunate  Jarber  came,  punctual  to  the  appointed 
time.  He  looked  so  terribly  harassed,  that  he  was 
really  quite  a  spectacle  of  feebleness  and  fatigue. 
I  saw,  at  a  glance,  that  the  question  of  dates  had 
gone  against  him,  that  Mr.  Magsman  had  not  been 
the  last  tenant  of  the  House,  and  that  the  reason 
of  its  emptiness  was  still  to  seek. 

"  What  I  have  gone  through,"  said  Jarber,  '<  words 
are  not  eloquent  enough  to  tell.  Oh,  Sophonisba,  I 
have  begun  another  series  of  discoveries  !  Accept 
the  last  two  as  stories  laid  on  your  shrine ;  and  wait 
to  blame  me  for  leaving  your  curiosity  unappeased, 
until  you  have  heard  ISTumber  Three." 

Number  Three  looked  like  a  very  short  manu- 
script, and  I  said  as  much.  Jarber  explained  to 
me  that  we  were  to  have  some  poetry  this  time.  In 
the  course  of  his  investigations  he  had  stepped  into 
the  Circulating  Library,  to  seek  for  information  on 
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the  one  important  subject.  All  the  Library  people 
knew  about  the  House  was,  that  a  female  relative 
of  the  last  tenant,  as  they  believed,  had,  just  after 
that  tenant  left,  sent  a  little  manuscript  poem  to 
them  which  she  described  as  referring  to  events 
that  had  actually  passed  in  the  House ;  and  which 
she  wanted  the  proprietor  of  the  Library  to  pub- 
lish. She  had  written  no  address  on  her  letter ;  and 
the  proprietor  had  kept  the  manuscript  ready  to  be 
given  back  to  her  (the  publisliing  of  poems  not  be- 
ing in  his  line)  when  she  might  call  for  it.  She 
had  never  called  for  it ;  and  the  poem  had  been  lent 
to  Jarber,  at  his  express  request,  to  read  to  me. 

Before  he  began,  I  rang  the  bell  for  Trottle ; 
being  determined  to  have  him  present  at  the  new 
reading,  as  a  wholesome  check  on  his  obstinacy. 
To  my  surprise,  Peggy  answered  the  bell,  and  told 
me  that  Trottle  had  stepped  out  without  saying 
where.  I  instantly  felt  the  strongest  possible  con- 
viction that  he  was  at  his  old  tricks ;  and  that  his 
stepping  out  in  the  evening,  without  leave,  meant 
—  Philandering. 

Controlling  myself  on  my  visitor's  account,  I  dis- 
missed Peggy,  stifled  my  indignation,  and  prepared, 
as  politely  as  might  be,  to  listen  to  Jarber. 
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IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.! 


THE   MORTALS   IN  THE   HOUSE. 

Under  none  of  the  accredited  ghostly  circum- 
stances, and  environed  by  none  of  the  conventional 
ghostly  surroundings,  did  I  first  make  acquaintance 
with  the  house  which  is  the  subject  of  this  Christ- 
mas piece.  I  saw  it  in  the  daylight,  with  the  sun 
upon  it.  There  was  no  wind,  no  rain,  no  lightning, 
no  thunder,  no  awful  or  unwonted  circumstance,  of 
any  kind,  to  heighten  its  effect.  More  than  that :  I 
had  come  to  it  direct  from  a  railway  station ;  it  was 
not  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  railway 
station ;  and,  as  I  stood  outside  the  house,  looking 
back  upon  the  way  I  had  come,  I  could  see  the 
goods  train  running  smootlily  along  the  embank- 
ment in  the  valley.  I  will  not  say  that  everything 
was  utterly  commonplace,  because  I  doubt  if  any- 
thing can  be  that,  except  to  utterly  commonplace 
people — and  there  my  vanity  steps  in;  but,  I  will 

'  The  original  has  eight  chapters,  wliicli  will  be  found  in  All  the 
Tear  Hound,  vol.  ii.  old  series;  but  tliose  not  printed  here,  excepting  a 
page  at  the  close,  were  not  written  by  Mr.  Dickens. 
3i7 
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take  it  on  myself  to  say  that  anybody  might  see  the 
house  as  I  saw  it,  any  fine  autumn  morning. 

The  manner  of  my  lighting  on  it  was  this. 

I  was  travelling  towards  London  out  of  the 
North,  intending  to  stop  by  the  way,  to  look  at  the 
house.  My  health  required  a  temporary  residence 
in  the  country ;  and  a  friend  of  mine  who  knew  that 
and  who  had  happened  to  drive  past  the  house,  had 
written  to  me  to  suggest  it  as  a  likely  place.  I  had 
got  into  the  train  at  midnight,  and  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  had  woke  up  and  had  sat  looking  out 
of  window  at  the  brilliant  Korthern  Lights  in  the 
sky,  and  had  fallen  asleep  again,  and  had  woke  up 
again  to  find  the  night  gone,  with  the  usual  discon- 
tented conviction  on  me  that  I  hadn't  been  to  sleep 
at  all ;  —  upon  which  question,  in  the  first  imbecility 
of  that  condition,  I  am  ashamed  to  believe  that  I 
would  have  done  wager  by  battle  with  the  man  who 
sat  opposite  me.  That  opposite  man  had  had, 
through  the  night  —  as  that  opposite  man  always 
has  —  several  legs  too  man}^,  and  all  of  them  too 
long.  In  addition  to  this  unreasonable  conduct 
(which  was  only  to  be  expected  of  him),  he  had  had 
a  pencil  and  a  pocket-book,  and  had  been  perpetu- 
ally listening  and  taking  notes.  It  had  appeared 
to  me  that  these  aggravating  notes  related  to  the 
jolts  and  bumps  of  the  carriage,  and  I  should  have 
resigned  myself  to  his  taking  them,  under  a  general 
supposition  that  he  was  in  the  civil-engineering  way 
of  life,  if  he  had  not  sat  staring  straight  over  my 
head  whenever  he  listened.  He  was  a  goggle-eyed 
gentleman  of  a  pei-plexed  aspect,  and  his  demeanor 
became  unbearable. 

It  was  a  cold,  dead  morning  (the  sun  not  being  up 
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yet),  aud  when  I  had  out-watched  the  paling  light 
of  the  fires  of  the  iron  country,  and  the  curtain  of 
heavy  smoke  that  hung  at  once  between  me  and  the 
stars  and  between  me  and  the  day,  I  turned  to  my 
fellow-traveller  and  said,  — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  do  you  observe  any- 
thing particular  in  me  ?  "  For,  really,  he  appeared 
to  be  taking  down,  either  my  travelling  cap  or  my 
hair,  with  a  minuteness  that  was  a  liberty. 

The  goggle-eyed  gentleman  withdrew  his  eyes 
from  behind  me,  as  if  the  back  of  the  carriage  were 
a  hundred  miles  off,  and  said,  with  a  lofty  look  of 
compassion  for  my  insignificance,  — 

"In  you,  sir?  — B," 

"B,  sir  ?  "  said  I,  growing  warm. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  sir,"  returned 
the  gentleman ;  "  pray  let  me  listen  —  0." 

He  enunciated  this  vowel  after  a  pause,  and  noted 
it  down. 

At  first  I  was  alarmed,  for  an  Express  lunatic  and 
no  communication  with  the  guard,  is  a  serious  posi- 
tion. The  thought  came  to  my  relief  that  the 
gentleman  might  be  what  is  popularly  called  a 
Rapper :  one  of  a  sect  for  (some  of)  whom  I  have 
the  highest  respect,  but  whom  I  don't  believe  in.  I 
was  going  to  ask  him  the  question,  when  he  took 
the  bread  out  of  my  mouth. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,"  said  the  gentleman  con- 
temptuously, "  if  I  am  too  much  in  advance  of  com- 
mon humanity  to  trouble  myself  at  all  about  it.  I 
have  passed  the  night  —  as  indeed  I  pass  the  whole 
of  my  time  now  —  in  spiritual  intercourse." 

"  Oh ! "  said  I,  something  snappishly. 

"  The  conferences  of  the  night  began,"  continued 
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the  gentleman,  turning  several  leaves  of  his  note- 
book, "with  this  message:  'Evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners.' " 

"  Sound,"  said  I ;  "  but,  absolutely  new  ?  " 

"  New  from  spirits,"  returned  the  gentleman. 

I  could  onl}^  repeat  my  rather  snappish,  "  Oh  ! " 
and  ask  if  I  might  be  favored  with  the  last  commu- 
nication ? 

" '  A  bird  in  the  hand,' "  said  the  gentleman, 
reading  his  last  entry  with  great  solemnity,  '"is 
worth  two  in  the  Bosh.'  " 

"  Truly  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,"  said  I ;  "  but 
shouldn't  it  be  Bush  ?  " 

"  It  came  to  me,  Bosh,"  returned  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  then  informed  me  that  the  spirit 
of  Socrates  had  delivered  this  special  revelation  in 
the  course  of  the  night.  "  My  friend,  I  hope  you 
are  pretty  well.  There  are  two  in  this  railway 
carriage.  How  do  you  do  ?  There  are  seventeen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  spirits 
here,  but  you  cannot  see  them.  Pythagoras  is  here. 
He  is  not  at  liberty  to  mention  it,  but  hopes  you 
like  travelling."  Galileo  likewise  had  dropped  in, 
with  this  scientific  intelligence.  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  amico.  Come  sta  ?  Water  will  freeze  when  it 
is  cold  enough.  Addio !  "  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  also,  the  following  phenomena  had  occurred. 
Bishop  Butler  had  insisted  on  spelling  his  name, 
"  Bubler,"  for  which  offence  against  orthography 
and  good  manners  he  had  been  dismissed  as  out  of 
temper.  John  Milton  (suspected  of  wilful  m3^stifi- 
cation)  had  repudiated  the  authorship  of  Paradise 
Lost,  and  had  introduced,  as  joint  authors  of  that 
l)oem,  two  Unknown  gentlemen,  respectively  named 
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Gi'ungers  and  Scadgingtone.  And  Prince  Arthur, 
nephew  of  King  John  of  England,  had  described 
himself  as  tolerably  comfortable  in  the  seventh 
circle,  where  he  was  learning  to  paint  on  velvet, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Trimmer  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots. 

If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  the  gentleman  who 
favored  me  with  these  disclosures,  I  trust  he  will 
excuse  my  confessing  that  the  sight  of  the  rising 
sun,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  magnificent  Order 
of  the  vast  universe,  made  me  impatient  of  them. 
In  a  word,  I  was  so  impatient  of  them,  that  I  was 
mightily  glad  to  get  out  at  the  next  station,  and  to 
exchange  these  clouds  and  vapors  for  the  free  air 
of  Heaven. 

By  that  time  it  was  a  beautiful  morning.  As  I 
walked  away  among  such  leaves  as  had  already 
fallen  from  the  golden,  brown,  and  russet  trees ;  and 
as  I  looked  around  me  on  the  wonders  of  Creation, 
and  thought  of  the  steady,  unchanging,  and  harmo- 
nious laws  by  which  they  are  sustained  ;  the  gentle- 
man's spiritual  intercourse  seemed  to  me  as  poor  a 
piece  of  journey-work  as  ever  this  world  saw.  In 
which  heathen  state  of  mind,  I  came  within  view 
of  the  house,  and  stopped  to  examine  it  attentively. 

It  was  a  solitary  house,  standing  in  a  sadly 
neglected  garden,  a  pretty  even  square  of  some  two 
acres.  It  was  a  house  of  about  the  time  of  George 
the  Second;  as  stiff,  as  cold,  as  formal,  and  in  as 
bad  taste  as  could  possibly  be  desired  by  the  most 
loyal  admirer  of  the  whole  quartet  of  Georges.  It 
was  uninhabited,  but  had,  within  a  year  or  two, 
been  cheaply  repaired  to  render  it  habitable ;  I  say 
cheaply,  because  the  work  had  been  done  in  a  sur- 
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face  manner,  and  was  already  decaying  as  to  the 
paint  and  plaster,  though  the  colors  were  fresh.  A 
lop-sided  board  drooped  over  the  garden  wall,  an- 
nouncing that  it  was  "to  let  on  very  reasonable 
terms,  well  furnished."  It  was  much  too  closely 
and  heavily  shadowed  by  trees,  and,  in  particular, 
there  were  six  tall  poplars  before  the  front  windows, 
which  were  excessively  melancholy,  and  the  site  of 
which  had  been  extremely  ill  chosen. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  it  was  an  avoided  house  — 
a  house  that  was  shunned  by  the  village,  to  which 
my  eye  was  guided  by  a  church  spire  some  half  a 
mile  off  —  a  house  that  nobody  would  take.  And 
the  natural  inference  was,  that  it  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  haunted  house. 

No  period  within  the  four  and  twenty  hours  of 
day  and  night  is  so  solemn  to  me  as  the  early  morn- 
ing. In  the  summer-time  I  often  rise  very  early, 
and  repair  to  my  room  to  do  a  day's  work  before 
breakfast,  and  I  am  always  on  those  occasions 
deeply  impressed  by  the  stillness  and  solitude 
around  me.  Besides  that  there  is  something  awful 
in  the  being  surrounded  by  familiar  faces  asleep  — 
in  the  knowledge  that  those  who  are  dearest  to  us, 
and  to  whom  we  are  dearest,  are  profoundly  uncon- 
scious of  us,  in  an  impassive  state,  anticipative  of  that 
mysterious  condition  to  which  we  are  all  tending  — 
the  stopped  life,  the  broken  threads  of  yesterday, 
the  deserted  seat,  the  closed  book,  the  unfinished 
but  abandoned  occupation,  all  are  images  of  Death. 
The  tranquillity  of  the  hour  is  the  tranquillity  of 
Death.  The  color  and  the  chill  have  the  same 
association.  Even  a  certain  air  that  familiar  house- 
hold objects  take  upon  them  when  they  first  emerge 
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from  the  shadows  of  the  night  into  the  morning,  of 
being  newer,  and  as  they  used  to  be  long  ago,  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  subsidence  of  the  worn  face  of 
maturity  or  age,  in  death,  into  the  old  youthful 
look.  Moreover,  I  once  saw  the  apparition  of  my 
father  at  this  hour.  He  was  alive  and  well,  and 
nothing  ever  came  of  it,  but  I  saw  him  in  the  day- 
ligHt,  sitting  with  his  back  towards  me,  on  a  seat 
that  stood  beside  my  bed.  His  head  was  resting  on 
his  hand,  and  whether  he  was  slumbering,  or  griev- 
ing, I  could  not  discern.  Amazed  to  see  him  there, 
I  sat  up,  moved  my  position,  leaned  out  of  bed,  and 
watched  him.  As  he  did  not  move,  I  spoke  to  him 
more  than  once.  As  he  did  not  move  then,  I 
became  alarmed  and  laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
as  I  thought  —  and  there  was  no  such  thing. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  for  others  less  easily 
and  briefly  statable,  I  find  the  early  morning  to  be 
my  most  ghostly  time.  Any  house  would  be  more 
or  less  haunted,  to  me,  in  the  early  morning ;  and  a 
haunted  house  could  scarcely  address  me  to  greater 
advantage  than  then. 

I  walked  on  into  the  village,  with  the  desertion 
of  this  house  upon  my  mind,  and  I  found  the  land- 
lord of  the  little  inn  sanding  his  doorstep.  I 
bespoke  breakfast,  and  broached  the  subject  of 
the  house. 

''  Is  it  haunted  ?  "  I  asked. 

The  landlord  looked  at  me,  shook  his  head,  and 
answered,  "  I  say  nothing." 

"  Then  it  is  haunted  ?  " 

"Well !  "  cried  the  landlord,  in  an  outburst  of 
frankness  that  had  the  appearance  of  desperation  — 
"  I  wouldn't  sleep  in  it." 

VOL.  II.-2o. 
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"Why  not?" 

"If  I  wanted  to  have  all  the  bells  in  a  house 
ring,  with  nobody  to  ring  'em  ;  and  all  the  doors  in 
a  house  bang,  with  nobody  to  bang  'em  ;  and  all  sorts 
of  feet  treading  about,  with  no  feet  there ;  why, 
then,"  said  the  landlord,  "  I'd  sleep  in  that  house." 

"Is  anything  seen  there  ?  " 

The  landlord  looked  at  me  again,  and  then,  with 
his  former  appearance  of  desperation,  called  down 
his  stable-yard  for  "  Ikey  !  " 

The  call  produced  a  high-shouldered  young  fellow, 
with  a  round  red  face,  a  short  crop  of  sandy  hair,  a 
very  broad  humorous  mouth,  a  turned-up  nose,  and 
a  great  sleeved  waistcoat  of  purple  bars,  with 
mother-of-pearl  buttons,  that  seemed  to  be  growing 
upon  him,  and  to  be  in  a  fair  way  —  if  it  were  not 
pruned  —  of  covering  his  head  and  overrunning  his 
boots. 

"  This  gentleman  wants  to  know,"  said  the  land- 
lord, "if  auything's  seen  at  the  Poplars." 

"  'Ooded  woman  with  a  howl,"  said  Ikey,  in  a 
state  of  great  freshness. 

"Do  you  mean  a  cry  ?  " 

"  I  mean  a  bird,  sir." 

"  A  hooded  woman  with  an  owl.  Dear  me !  Did 
you  ever  see  her  ?  " 

"I  seen  the  howl." 

"  Never  the  woman  ?  " 

"  Not  so  plain  as  the  howl,  but  they  always  keeps 
together." 

"  Has  anybody  ever  seen  the  woman  as  plainly  as 
the  owl  ?  " 

"  Lord  bless  you,  sir  !     Lots." 

"  Who  ?  " 
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"  Lord  bless  you,  sir !     Lots." 

"  The  general-dealer  opposite,  for  instance,  who  is 
opening  his  shop  ?  " 

"  Perkins  ?  Bless  you,  Perkins  wouldn't  go 
anigh  the  place.  No !  "  observed  the  young  man 
with  considerable  feeling ;  "  he  ain't  overwise,  ain't 
Perkins,  but  he  ain't  such  a  fool  as  that.'" 

(Here  the  landlord  murmured  his  confidence  in 
Perkins's  knowing  better.) 

"  Who  is  —  or  who  was  —  the  hooded  woman  with 
the  owl  ?     Do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Well !  "  said  Ikey,  holding  up  his  cap  with  one 
hand  while  he  scratched  his  head  with  the  other, 
"  they  say,  in  general,  that  she  was  murdered,  and 
the  howl  he  'ooted  the  while." 

This  very  concise  summary  of  the  facts  was  all  I 
could  learn,  except  that  a  young  man,  as  hearty  and 
likely  a  young  man  as  ever  I  see,  had  been  took 
with  fits  and  held  down  in  'em,  after  seeing  the 
hooded  woman.  Also,  that  a  personage,  dimly  de- 
scribed as  "  a  hold  chap,  a  sort  of  one-eyed  tramp, 
answering  to  the  name  of  Joby,  unless  you  chal- 
lenged him  as  Greenwood,  and  then  he  said,  '  Why 
not  ?  and  even  if  so,  mind  your  own  business,'  "  had 
encountered  the  hooded  woman,  a  matter  of  five  or 
six  times.  But,  I  was  not  materially  assisted  by 
these  witnesses :  inasmuch  as  the  first  was  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  last  was,  as  Ikey  said  (and  he  was 
confirmed  by  the  landlord),  anywheres. 

Now,  although  I  regard  with  a  hushed  and  solemn 
fear,  the  mysteries,  between  which  and  this  state 
of  existence  is  interposed  the  barrier  of  the  great 
trial  and  change  that  fall  on  all  the  things  that 
live }  and  although  I  have  not  the  audacity  to  pre- 
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tend  that  I  know  anything  of  them ;  I  can  no  more 
reconcile  the  mere  banging  of  doors,  ringing  of 
bells,  creaking  of  boards,  and  such-like  insignifi- 
cances, with  the  majestic  beauty  and  pervading 
analogy  of  all  the  Divine  rules  that  I  am  permitted 
to  understand,  than  I  had  been  able,  a  little  while 
before,  to  yoke  the  spiritual  intercourse  of  my 
fellow-traveller  to  the  chariot  of  the  rising  sun. 
Moreover,  I  had  lived  in  two  haunted  houses  — 
both  abroad.  In  one  of  these,  an  old  Italian  palace, 
which  bore  the  reputation  of  being  very  badly 
haunted  indeed,  and  which  had  recently  been  twice 
abandoned  on  that  account,  I  lived  eight  months, 
most  tranquilly  and  pleasantly :  notwithstanding 
that  the  house  had  a  score  of  mysterious  bed- 
rooms, which  were  never  used,  and  possessed,  in 
one  large  room  in  which  I  sat  reading,  times  out  of 
number  at  all  hours,  and  next  to  which  I  slept,  a 
haunted  chamber  of  the  first  pretensions.  I  gently 
hinted  these  considerations  to  the  landlord.  And 
as  to  this  particular  house  having  a  bad  name,  I 
reasoned  with  him,  Why,  how  many  things  had  bad 
names  undeservedly,  and  how  easy  it  was  to  give 
bad  names,  and  did  he  not  think  that  if  he  and  I 
were  persistently  to  whisper  in  the  village  that  any 
weird-looking  old  drunken  tinker  of  the  neighbor- 
hood had  sold  himself  to  tlie  Devil,  he  would  come 
in  time  to  be  suspected  of  that  commercial  venture  ? 
All  this  wise  talk  was  perfectly  ineffective  with  the 
landlord,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  and  was  as  dead  a 
failure  as  ever  I  made  in  my  life. 

To  cut  this  part  of  the  story  short,  I  was  piqued 
about  the  haunted  house,  and  was  already  half  re- 
solved to  take  it.     So,  after  breakfast,  I  got   the 
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keys  from  Perkins's  brother-in-law  (a  whip  and 
harness  maker,  who  keeps  the  Post-Office,  and  is 
under  submission  to  a  most  rigorous  wife  of  the 
Doubly  Seceding  Little  Emmanuel  persuasion),  and 
went  up  to  the  house,  attended  by  my  landlord  and 
by  Ikey, 

Within,  I  found  it,  as  I  had  expected,  transcend- 
ently  dismal.  The  slowly  changing  shadows  waved 
on  it  from  the  heavy  trees  were  doleful  in  the 
last  degree ;  the  house  was  ill  placed,  ill  built,  ill 
planned,  and  ill  fitted.  It  was  damp,  it  was  not 
free  from  dry-rot,  there  was  a  flavor  of  rats  in  it, 
and  it  was  the  gloomy  victim  of  that  indescribable 
decay  which  settles  on  all  the  work  of  man's  hands 
whenever  it  is  not  turned  to  man's  account.  The 
kitchens  and  offices  were  too  large,  and  too  remote 
from  each  other.  Above-stairs  and  below,  waste 
tracts  of  passage  intervened  between  patches  of 
fertility  represented  by  rooms ;  and  there  was  a 
mouldy  old  well  with  a  green  growth  upon  it,  hid- 
ing like  a  murderous  trap,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
back-stairs,  under  the  double  row  of  bells.  One  of 
these  bells  was  labelled,  on  a  black  ground  in 
faded  white  letters,  Master  B.  This,  they  told 
me,  was  the  bell  that  rang  the  most. 

"  Who  was  Master  B.  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Is  it  known 
what  he  did  while  the  owl  hooted  ?  " 

"  Rang  the  bell,"  said  Ikey. 

I  was  rather  struck  by  the  prompt  dexterity  with 
which  this  young  man  pitched  his  fur  cap  at  the 
bell,  and  rang  it  himself.  It  was  a  loud,  unpleas- 
ant bell,  and  made  a  very  disagreeable  sound.  The 
other  bells  were  inscribed  according  to  the  names 
of  the  rooms  to  which  their  wires  were  conducted  : 
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as  ''  Picture  Room,"  '•  Double  Room,"  "  Clock 
Room,"  and  the  like.  Following  Master  B.'s  bell 
to  its  source,  I  found  that  young  gentleman  to  have 
had  but  indifferent  third-class  accommodation  in  a 
triangular  cabin  under  the  cock-loft,  with  a  corner 
fireplace  which  Master  B.  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly small  if  he  were  ever  able  to  warm  himself  at, 
and  a  corner  chimney-piece  like  a  pyramidal  stair- 
case to  the  ceiling  for  Tom  Thumb.  The  papering 
of  one  side  of  the  room  had  dropped  down  bodily, 
with  fragments  of  plaster  adhering  to  it,  and  almost 
blocked  up  the  door.  It  appeared  that  Master  B., 
in  his  spiritual  condition,  always  made  a  point  of 
jDulling  the  paper  down.  Neither  the  landlord  nor 
Ikey  could  suggest  why  he  made  such  a  fool  of  him- 
self. 

Except  that  the  house  had  an  immensely  large 
rambling  loft  at  top,  I  made  no  other  discoveries. 
It  was  moderately  well  furnished,  but  sparely. 
Some  of  the  furniture  —  say  a  third  —  was  as  old 
as  the  house ;  the  rest  was  of  various  periods  with- 
in the  last  half-century.  I  was  referred  to  a  corn- 
chandler  in  the  market-place  of  the  county  town  to 
treat  for  the  house.  I  went  that  day,  and  I  took  it 
for  six  months. 

It  was  just  the  middle  of  October  when  I  moved 
in  with  ray  maiden  sister  (I  venture  to  call  her  eight 
and  thirty,  she  is  so  very  handsome,  sensible,  and 
engaging).  We  took  with  us  a  deaf  stable-man,  my 
bloodhound  Turk,  two  women-servants,  and  a  young 
person  called  an  Odd  Girl.  I  have  reason  to  record 
of  the  attendant  last  enumerated,  who  was  one  of 
the  St.  Lawrence's  Union  Female  Orphans,  that  she 
was  a  fatal  mistake  and  a  disastrous  engagement. 
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The  year  was  dying  early,  the  leaves  were  falling 
fast,  it  was  a  raw  cold  day  when  we  took  possession, 
and  the  gloom  of  the  house  was  most  depressing. 
Tlie  cook  (an  amiable  woman,  but  of  a  weak  turn  of 
intellect)  burst  into  tears  on  beholding  the  kitchen, 
and  requested  that  her  silver  watch  might  be  deliv- 
ered over  to  her  sister  (2,  Tuppintoek's  Gardens, 
Liggs's  Walk,  Clapham  liise),  in  the  event  of  any- 
thing happening  to  her  from  the  damp.  Streaker, 
the  housemaid,  feigned  cheerfulness,  but  was  the 
greater  martyr.  The  Odd  Girl,  who  had  never  been 
in  tlie  countr}^,  alone  was  pleased,  and  made 
arrangements  for  sowing  an  acorn  in  the  garden  out- 
side the  scullery  Avindow,  and  rearing  an  oak. 

We  went,  before  dark,  through  all  the  natural  — 
as  opposed  to  supernatural  —  miseries  incidental  to 
our  state.  Dispiriting  reports  ascended  (like  the 
smoke)  from  the  basement  in  volumes,  and  de- 
scended from  the  upper  rooms.  There  was  no  roll- 
ing-pin, there  was  no  salamander  (which  failed  to 
surprise  me,  for  I  don't  know  what  it  is),  there  was 
nothing  in  the  house,  what  there  was  was  broken, 
the  last  people  must  have  lived  like  pigs,  what 
could  the  meaning  of  the  landlord  be  ?  Through 
these  distresses,  the  Odd  Girl  was  cheerful  and  ex- 
emplar}-. But  within  four  hours  after  dark  we  had 
got  into  a  supernatural  groove,  and  the  Odd  Girl 
had  seen  "  Eyes,"  and  was  in  hysterics. 

My  sister  and  I  had  agreed  to  keep  the  haunting 
strictly  to  ourselves,  and  my  impression  was,  and 
still  is,  that  I  had  not  left  Ikey,  when  he  helped  to 
unload  the  cart,  alone  with  the  women,  or  any  one 
of  them,  for  one  minute.  Nevertheless,  as  I  say, 
the  Odd  Girl  had  "  seen  Eyes  "   (no  other  explana- 
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tion  could  ever  be  drawn  from  her)  before  nine,  and 
by  ten  o'clock  had  had  as  much  vinegar  applied  to 
her  as  would  pickle  a  handsome  salmon. 

I  leave  a  discerning  jjublic  to  judge  of  my  feel- 
ings, when,  under  these  untoward  circumstances,  at 
about  half-past  ten  o'clock  Master  B.'s  bell  began  to 
ring  in  a  most  infuriated  manner,  and  Turk  howled 
until  the  house  resounded  with  his  lamentations ! 

I  hope  I  may  never  again  be  in  a  state  of  mind 
so  unchristian  as  the  mental  frame  in  which  I  lived 
for  some  weeks,  respecting  the  memory  of  Master 
B.  Whether  his  bell  was  rung  by  rats,  or  mice,  or 
bats,  or  wind,  or  what  other  accidental  vibration,  or 
sometimes  by  one  cause,  sometimes  another,  and 
sometimes  by  collusion,  I  don't  know;  but,  certain 
it  is,  that  it  did  ring  two  nights  out  of  three,  until 
I  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  twisting  Master  B.'s 
neck  —  in  other  words,  breaking  his  bell  short  off 
—  and  silencing  that  young  gentleman,  as  to  my 
experience  and  belief,  forever. 

But,  by  that  time,  the  Odd  Girl  had  developed 
such  improving  powers  of  catalepsy,  that  she  had 
become  a  shining  example  of  that  very  inconven- 
ient disorder.  She  would  stiffen  like  a  Guy  Fawkes 
endowed  with  unreason,  on  the  most  irrelevant  oc- 
casions. I  would  address  the  servants  in  a  lucid 
manner,  pointing  out  to  them  that  I  had  painted 
Master  B.'s  room  and  balked  the  paper,  and  taken 
Master  B.'s  bell  away  and  balked  the  ringing,  and  if 
they  could  suppose  tliat  that  confounded  boy  had 
lived  and  died,  to  clothe  himself  with  no  better  be- 
havior than  would  most  unquestionably  have  brought 
him  and  the  sharpest  particles  of  a  birch-broom  into 
close  acquaintance  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of 
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existence,  could  they  also  suppose  a  mere  poor 
human  being,  such  as  I  was,  capable  by  those  con- 
temptible meaus  of  counteracting  and  limiting  the 
powers  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of  the  dead, 
or  of  any  spirits  ?  —  I  say  I  would  become  emphatic 
and  cogent,  not  to  say  rather  complacent,  in  such 
an  address,  when  it  would  all  go  for  nothing  by 
reason  of  the  Odd  Girl's  suddenly  stiffening  from 
the  toes  upward,  and  glaring  among  us  like  a  paro- 
chial petrifaction. 

Streaker,  the  housemaid,  too,  had  an  attribute  of 
a  most  discomfiting  nature.  I  am  unable  to  say 
whether  she  was  of  an  unusually  lymphatic  temper- 
ament, or  what  else  was  the  matter  with  her,  but 
this  young  woman  became  a  mere  Distillery  for  the 
production  of  the  largest  and  most  transparent 
tears  I  ever  met  with.  Combined  with  these  char- 
acteristics was  a  peculiar  tenacity  of  hold  in  those 
specimens,  so  that  they  didn't  fall,  but  hung  upon 
her  face  and  nose.  In  this  condition,  and  mildly 
and  deplorably  shaking  her  head,  her  silence  would 
throw  me  more  heavily  than  the  Admirable  Crich- 
ton  could  have  done  in  a  verbal  disputation  for  a 
purse  of  money.  Cook,  likewise,  always  covered 
me  with  confusion  as  with  a  garment,  by  neatly 
winding  iip  the  session  with  the  protest  that  the 
Ouse  was  wearing  her  out,  and  by  meekly  repeating 
her  last  wishes  regarding  her  silver  watch. 

As  to  our  nightly  life,  the  contagion  of  suspicion 
and  fear  was  among  us,  and  there  is  no  such  conta- 
gion under  tlie  sky.  Hooded  woman  ?  According 
to  the  accounts,  we  were  in  a  perfect  Convent  of 
hooded  women.  Noises  ?  With  that  contagion 
downstairs,  I  myself  have  sat  in  the  dismal  parlor, 
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listening,  until  I  have  heard  so  many  and  such 
strange  noises,  that  they  would  have  chilled  my 
blood  if  I  had  not  warmed  it  by  dashing  out  to 
make  discoveries.  Try  this  in  bed,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night ;  try  this  at  your  own  comfortable  fireside, 
in  the  life  of  the  night.  You  can  till  any  house 
with  noises,  if  you  will,  until  you  have  a  noise  for 
every  nerve  in  your  nervous  system. 

I  repeat ;  the  contagion  of  suspicion  and  fear  was 
among  us,  and  there  is  no  such  contagion  under  the 
sky.  The  women  (their  noses  in  a  chronic  state  of 
excoriation  from  smelling-salts)  were  always  primed 
and  loaded  for  a  swoon,  aiid  ready  to  go  off  with 
hair-triggers.  The  two  elder  detaclied  the  Odd 
Girl  on  all  expeditions  that  were  considered  doubly 
hazardous,  and  she  always  established  the  reputation 
of  such  adventures  by  coming  back  cataleptic.  If 
Cook  or  Streaker  went  overhead  after  dark,  we  knew 
we  should  presently  hear  a  bump  on  the  ceiling; 
and  this  took  place  so  constantly,  that  it  was  as  if 
a  fighting-man  were  engaged  to  go  about  the  house, 
administering  a  touch  of  his  art  which  I  believe  is 
called  The  Auctioneer,  to  every  domestic  he  met 
with. 

It  was  in  vain  to  do  anything.  It  was  in  vain  to 
be  frightened,  for  the  moment  in  one's  own  person, 
by  a  real  owl,  and  then  to  show  the  owl.  It  was  in 
vain  to  discover,  by  striking  an  accidental  discord 
on  the  piano,  that  Turk  always  liowled  at  particular 
notes  and  combinations.  It  was  in  vain  to  be  a 
Rhadamanthus  with  the  bells,  and  if  an  unfortunate 
bell  rang  without  leave,  to  have  it  down  inexorably 
and  silence  it.  It  was  in  vain  to  tire  up  chimneys, 
let   torches    down  the   well,  charge    furiously  into 
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suspected  rooms  and  recesses.  We  changed  serv- 
ants, and  it  was  no  better.  The  new  set  ran  away, 
and  a  third  set  came,  and  it  was  no  better.  At  last, 
our  comfortable  housekeeping  got  to  be  so  disor- 
ganized and  wretched,  that  I  one  night  dejectedly 
said  to  my  sister :  "  Patty,  I  begin  to  despair  of  our 
getting  people  to  go  on  with  us  here,  and  I  think 
we  must  give  this  up." 

My  sister,  who  is  a  woman  of  immense  spirit, 
replied,  "No,  John,  don't  give  it  up.  Don't  be 
beaten,  John.     There  is  another  w'ay." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  "  said  I. 

"John,"  returned  my  sister,  "if  we  are  not  to  be 
driven  out  of  this  house,  and  that  for  no  reason 
whatever,  that  is  apparent  to  you  or  me,  we  must 
help  ourselves,  and  take  the  house  wholly  and 
solely  into  our  own  hands." 

"But,  the  servants,"  said  I. 

"  Have  no  servants,"  said  my  sister  boldly. 

Like  most  people  in  my  grade  of  life,  I  had  never 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  going  on  without 
those  faithful  obstructions.  The  notion  was  so 
new  to  me  when  suggested,  that  I  looked  very 
doubtful. 

"  We  know  they  come  here  to  be  frightened  and 
infect  one  another,  and  we  know  they  are  fright- 
ened and  do  infect  one  another,"  said  my  sister. 

"With  the  exception  of  Bottles,"  I  observed  in  a 
meditative  tone. 

(The  deaf  stableman.  I  kept  him  in  my  service, 
and  still  keep  him,  as  a  phenomenon  of  moroseness 
not  to  be  matched  in  England.) 

"  To  be  sure,  John,"  assented  my  sister ;  "  except 
Bottles.    And  what  does  that  go  to  prove  ?     Bottles 
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talks  to  nobody,  and  hears  nobody  unless  he  is 
absolutely  roared  at,  and  what  alarm  has  Bottles 
ever  given,  or  taken  ?     None." 

This  was  perfectly  true ;  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion having  retired,  every  night  at  ten  o'clock,  to 
his  bed  over  the  coach-house  with  no  other  company 
than  a  pitchfork  and  a  pail  of  water.  That  the  pail 
of  water  would  have  been  over  me,  and  the  pitch- 
fork through  me,  if  I  had  put  myself  without  an- 
nouncement in  Bottles's  way  after  that  minute,  I  had 
deposited  in  my  own  mind  as  a  fact  worth  remem- 
l)ering.  Neither  had  Bottles  ever  taken  the  least 
notice  of  any  of  our  many  uproars.  An  imperturb- 
able and  speechless  man,  he  had  sat  at  his  supper, 
with  Streaker  present  in  a  swoon,  and  the  Odd  Girl 
marble,  and  had  only  put  another  potato  in  his 
cheek,  or  profited  by  the  general  misery  to  help 
himself  to  beefsteak  pie. 

"  And  so,"  continued  my  sister,  "I  exempt  Bottles. 
And  considering,  John,  that  the  house  is  too  large, 
and  perhaps  too  lonely,  to  be  kept  well  in  hand  by 
Bottles,  you,  and  me,  I  propose  that  we  cast  about 
among  our  friends  for  a  certain  selected  number  of 
the  most  reliable  and  willing  —  form  a  Society  here 
for  three  months  —  wait  upon  ourselves  and  one  an- 
other —  live  cheerfully  and  socially  —  and  see  what 
happens." 

I  was  so  charmed  with  my  sister,  that  I  embraced 
her  on  the  spot,  and  went  into  her  plan  with  the 
greatest  ardor. 

We  were  then  in  the  third  week  of  November ; 
but,  we  took  our  measures  so  vigorously,  and  were 
so  well  seconded  by  the  friends  in  whom  we  con- 
fided, that  there  was  still  a  week  of  the  month  un- 
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expired,  when   our  party  all  came  down   together 
merrily,  and  mustered  in  the  haunted  house. 

I  will  mention,  in  this  place,  two  small  changes 
that  I  made  while  ray  sister  and  I  were  yet  alone. 
It  occurring  to  me  as  not  improbable  that  Turk 
howled  in  the  house  at  night,  partly  because  he 
wanted  to  get  out  of  it,  I  stationed  him  in  his  ken- 
nel outside,  but  unchained ;  and  I  seriously  warned 
the  village  that  any  man  who  came  in  his  way  must 
not  expect  to  leave  him  without  a  rip  in  his  own 
throat.  I  then  casually  asked  Ikey  if  he  were  a 
judge  of  a  gun  ?  On  his  saying,  "  Yes,  sir,  I  knows 
a  good  gun  when  I  sees  her,"  I  begged  the  favor  of 
his  stepping  up  to  the  house  and  looking  at  mine. 

"  She's  a  true  one,  sir,"  said  Ikey,  after  inspect- 
ing a  double-barrelled  rifle  that  I  bought  in  New 
York  a  few  years  ago.  "No  mistake  about  her, 
sir." 

"Ikey,"  said  I,  "don't  mention  it;  I  have  seen 
something  in  this  house." 

"No,  sir!"  he  whispered,  greedily  opening  his 
eyes.     "  'Ooded  lady,  sir  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  said  I.  "  It  was  a  figure 
rather  like  you." 

"  Lord,  sir  ! " 

"Ikey,"  said  I,  shaking  hands  with  him  warmly: 
I  may  say  affectionately ;  "  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
these  ghost  stories,  the  greatest  service  I  can  do 
you  is,  to  fire  at  that  figure.  And  I  promise  you, 
by  Heaven  and  earth,  I  will  do  it  with  this  gun  if 
I  see  it  again  !  " 

The  young  man  thanked  me,  and  took  his  leave 
with  some  little  precipitation,  after  declining  a  glass 
of  liquor.     I  imparted  my  secret  to  him,  because 
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I  had  never  quite  forgotten  his  throwing  his  cap  at 
the  bell ;  because  I  had,  on  another  occasion,  noticed 
something  very  like  a  fur  cap,  lying  not  far  from 
the  bell,  one  night  when  it  had  burst  out  ringing ; 
and  because  I  had  remarked  that  we  were  at  our 
ghostliest  whenever  he  came  up  in  the  evening  to 
comfort  the  servants.  Let  me  do  Ikey  no  injustice. 
He  was  afraid  of  the  house,  and  believed  in  its 
being  haunted ;  and  yet  he  would  play  false  on  the 
haunting  side,  so  surely  as  he  got  an  opportunity. 
The  Odd  Girl's  case  was  exactly  similar.  She  went 
about  the  house  in  a  state  of  real  terror,  and  yet 
lied  monstrously  and  wilfully,  and  invented  many 
of  the  alarms  she  spread,  and  made  many  of  the 
sounds  we  heard.  I  had  had  my  eye  on  the  two, 
and  I  know  it.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  here,  to 
account  for  this  preposterous  state  of  mind ;  I  con- 
tent myself  with  remarking  that  it  is  familiarly 
known  to  every  intelligent  man  who  has  had  fair 
medical,  legal,  or  other  watchful  experience ;  that 
it  is  as  well  established  and  as  common  a  state  of 
mind  as  any  with  which  observers  are  acquainted ; 
and  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  elements,  above  all 
others,  rationally  to  be  suspected  in,  and  strict!}- 
looked  for,  and  separated  from,  any  question  of  this 
kind. 

To  return  to  our  party.  The  first  thing  we  did, 
when  we  were  all  assembled,  was,  to  draw  lots  for 
bedrooms.  That  done,  and  every  bedroom,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  house,  having  been  minutely 
examined  by  the  whole  body,  we  allotted  the  various 
household  duties,  as  if  we  had  been  on  a  gypsy 
party,  or  a  yachting  party,  or  a  hunting  party,  or 
were   shij)wrecked.     I  then  recounted  the  floating 
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nnnors  coiioorning  the  hooded  lady,  the  owl,  and 
Master  B. :  with  others,  still  more  filmy,  which  had 
floated  about  during  our  occupation,  relative  to 
some  ridiculous  old  ghost  of  the  female  gender  who 
went  up  and  down,  carrying  the  ghost  of  a  round 
table ;  and  also  to  an  impalpable  Jackass,  whom 
nobody  was  ever  able  to  catch.  Some  of  these 
ideas  I  really  believe  our  people  below  had  commu- 
nicated to  one  another  in  some  diseased  way,  with- 
out conveying  them  in  words.  We  then  gravely 
called  one  another  to  witness,  that  we  were  not 
there  to  be  deceived,  or  to  deceive  —  which  we  con- 
sidered pretty  much  the  same  thing  —  and  that, 
with  a  serious  sense  of  responsibility,  we  would  be 
strictly  true  to  one  another,  and  would  strictly 
follow  out  the  truth.  The  understanding  was  es- 
tablished, that  any  one  who  heard  unusual  noises  in 
the  night,  and  who  wished  to  trace  them,  should 
knock  at  my  door;  lastly,  that  on  Twelfth  Night, 
the  last  night  of  holy  Christmas,  all  our  individual 
experiences  since  that  then  present  hour  of  our 
coming  together  in  the  haunted  house  should  be 
brought  to  light  for  the  good  of  all ;  and  that  we 
Avould  hold  our  peace  on  the  subject  till  then,  unless 
on  some  remarkable  provocation  to  break  silence. 
We  were,  in  number  and  in  character,  as  follows  : 
First — to  get  my  sister  and  myself  out  of  the 
way  —  there  were  we  two.  In  the  drawing  of  lots, 
my  sister  drew  her  own  room,  and  I  drew  Master 
B.'s.  Next,  there  was  our  first  cousin  John  Her- 
schel,  so  called  after  the  great  astronomer:  than 
whom  I  suppose  a  better  man  at  a  telescope  does 
not  breathe.  With  him  was  his  wife  :  a  charming 
creature  to  whom  he  had  been  married  in  the  pre- 
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vious  spring.  I  thought  it  (under  the  circum- 
stances) rather  imprudent  to  bring  her,  because 
there  is  no  knowing  what  even  a  false  alarm  may 
do  at  such  a  time ;  but  I  suppose  he  knew  his  own 
business  best,  and  I  must  say  that  if  she  had  been 
my  wife,  I  never  could  have  left  her  sndearing  and 
bright  face  behind.  Tliey  drew  the  Clock  Room. 
Alfred  Starling,  an  uncommonly  agreeable  young 
fellow  of  eight  and  twenty  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  liking,  was  in  the  Double  Room:  mine 
usually,  and  designated  by  that  name  from  having 
a  dressing-room  within  it,  with  two  large  and  cum- 
bersome windows,  which  no  wedges  /  was  ever  able 
to  make  would  keep  from  shaking,  in  any  weather, 
wind  or  no  wind.  Alfred  is  a  young  fellow  who 
pretends  to  be  "  fast "  (another  word  for  loose,  as  I 
understand  the  term),  but  who  is  much  too  good 
and  sensible  for  that  nonsense,  and  who  would  have 
distinguished  himself  before  now,  if  his  father  had 
not  unfortunately  left  him  a  small  independence  of 
two  hundred  a  year,  on  the  strength  of  which  his 
only  occupation  in  life  has  been  to  spend  six.  I  am 
in  hopes,  however,  that  his  Banker  may  break,  or 
tliat  he  may  enter  into  some  speculation  guaranteed 
to  pay  twenty  per  cent. ;  for,  I  am  convinced  that  if 
he  could  only  be  ruined,  his  fortune  is  made. 
Belinda  Bates,  bosom  friend  of  my  sister,  and  a 
most  intellectual,  amiable,  and  delightful  girl,  got 
the  Picture  Room.  She  has  a  fine  genius  for  poetr}', 
combined  with  real  business  earnestness,  and  ''  goes 
in  "  —  to  use  an  expression  of  Alfred's  —  for  Wom- 
an's mission.  Woman's  rights.  Woman's  wrongs, 
and  everything  that  is  woman's  with  a  capital  W, 
or  is  not  and  ought  to  be,  or  is  and  ought  not  to  be. 
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"Most  praiseworthy,  my  dear,  and  Heaven  prosper 
you  ! "  I  whispered  to  her  on  the  first  night  of  my 
taking  leave  of  her  at  the  Picture  Koom  door,  "  but 
don't  overdo  it.  And  in  respect  of  the  great  neces- 
sity there  is,  my  darling,  for  more  employments 
being  within  the  reach  of  Woman  than  our  civiliza- 
tion has  as  yet  assigned  to  her,  don't  fly  at  the 
unfortunate  men,  even  those  men  who  are  at  first 
sight  in  your  way,  as  if  they  were  the  natural 
oppressors  of  your  sex ;  for,  trust  me,  Belinda,  they 
do  sometimes  spend  their  wages  among  wives  and 
daughters,  sisters,  mothers,  aunts,  and  grandmoth- 
ers ;  and  the  play  is,  really,  not  all  Wolf  and  Red 
Riding-Hood,  but  has  other  parts  in  it."  However, 
I  digress. 

Belinda,  as  I  have  mentioned,  occupied  the  Picture 
Room.  We  had  but  three  other  chambers :  the 
Corner  Room,  the  Cupboard  Room,  and  the  Garden 
Room.  My  old  friend.  Jack  Governor,  "slung  his 
hammock,"  as  he  called  it,  in  the  Corner  Room.  I 
have  always  regarded  Jack  as  the  finest-looking 
sailor  that  ever  sailed.  He  is  gray  now,  but  as 
handsome  as  he  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  — 
nay,  handsomer.  A  portly,  cheery,  well-built  figure 
of  a  broad-shouldered  man,  with  a  frank  smile,  a 
brilliant  dark  eye,  and  a  rich  dark  eyebrow.  I 
remember  those  under  darker  hair,  and  they  look 
all  the  better  for  their  silver  setting.  He  has  been 
wherever  his  Union  namesake  flies,  has  Jack,  and  I 
have  met  old  shipmates  of  his,  away  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  on  the  other  side  Of  the  Atlantic,  who 
have  beamed  and  brightened  at  the  casual  mention 
of  his  name,  and  have  cried,  ''You  know  Jack 
Governor  ?  Then  you  know  a  prince  of  men  ! " 
VOL.  II. -24. 
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That  he  is !  And  so  unmistakably  a  naval  officer, 
that  if  you  were  to  meet  him  coming  out  of  an 
Esquimaux  snow-hut  in  seal's  skin,  you  would 
be  vaguely  persuaded  he  was  in  full  naval  uni- 
form. 

Jack  once  had  that  bright  clear  eye  of  his  on  my 
sister ;  but,  it  fell  out  that  he  married  another  lady, 
and  took  her  to  South  America,  where  she  died. 
This  was  a  dozen  years  ago  or  more.  He  brought 
down  with  him  to  our  haunted  house  a  little  cask 
of  salt  beef;  for,  he  is  always  convinced  that  all 
salt  beef  not  of  his  own  pickling  is  mere  carrion, 
and  invariably,  when  he  goes  to  London,  packs  a 
piece  in  his  portmanteau.  He  had  also  volunteered 
to  bring  with  him  one  "Nat  Beaver,"  an  old  com- 
rade of  his,  captain  of  a  merchantman.  Mr.  Beaver, 
with  a  thick-set  wooden  face  and  figure,  and  appar- 
ently as  hard  as  a  block  all  over,  proved  to  be  an 
intelligent  man,  with  a  world  of  watery  experiences 
in  him,  and  great  practical  knowledge.  At  times, 
there  was  a  curious  nervousness  about  him,  appar- 
ently the  lingering  result  of  some  old  illness ;  but, 
it  seldom  lasted  many  minutes.  He  got  the  Cup- 
board Room,  and  lay  there  next  to  Mr.  Undery,  my 
friend  and  solicitor  :  who  came  down,  in  an  amateur 
capacity,  "  to  go  through  with  it,"  as  he  said,  and 
Avho  plays  whist  better  than  the  whole  Law  List, 
from  the  red  cover  at  the  beginning  to  the  red  cover 
at  the  end. 

I  never  was  happier  in  my  life,  and  I  believe  it 
was  the  universal  feeling  among  us.  Jack  Gover- 
nor, always  a  man  of  wonderful  resources,  was  Chief 
Cook,  and  made  some  of  the  best  dishes  I  ever  ate, 
including  unapproachable  curries.     My   sister  was 
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pastry  cook  and  confectioner.  Starling  and  I  were 
Cook's  Mate,  turn  and  turn  about,  and  on  special 
occasions  the  '  chief  cook  "  pressed  "  Mr.  Beaver. 
We  had  a  great  deal  of  outdoor  sport  and  exer- 
cise, but  nothing  was  neglected  within,  and  there 
was  no  ill-humor  or  misunderstanding  among  us, 
and  our  evenings  were  so  delightful  that  we  had 
at  least  one  good  reason  for  being  reluctant  to  go 
to  bed. 

We  had  a  few  night  alarms  in  the  beginning. 
On  the  first  night,  I  was  knocked  up  by  Jack  with 
a  most  wonderful  ship's  lantern  in  his  hand,  like 
the  gills  of  some  monster  of  the  deep,  who  informed 
me  that  he  was  "going  aloft  to  the  main  truck,"  to 
have  the  weather-cock  down.  It  was  a  stormy 
night,  and  I  remonstrated;  but  Jack  called  my 
attention  to  its  making  a  sound  like  a  cry  of  de- 
spair, and  said  somebody  would  be  "  hailing  a 
ghost "  presently,  if  it  wasn't  done.  So,  up  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  where  I  could  hardly  stand  for 
the  wind,  we  went,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Beaver  ; 
and  there  Jack,  lantern  and  all,  with  Mr.  Beaver 
after  him,  swarmed  up  to  the  top  of  a  cupola,  some 
two  dozen  feet  above  the  chimneys,  and  stood  upon 
nothing  particular,  coolly  knocking  the  weather- 
cock off,  until  they  both  got  into  such  good  spirits 
with  the  wind  and  the  height,  that  I  thought  they 
would  never  come  down.  Another  night,  they 
turned  out  again,  and  had  a  chimney-cowl  off. 
Another  night,  they  cut  a  sobbing  and  gulping 
water-pipe  away.  Another  night,  they  found  out 
something  else.  On  several  occasions,  they  both, 
in  the  coolest  manner,  simultaneously  dropped  out 
of  their  respective  bedroom  windows,  hand  over 
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hand  by  their  counterpanes,  to  "overhaul"  some- 
thing mysterious  in  the  garden. 

The  engagement  among  us  was  faithfully  kept, 
and  nobody  revealed  anything.  All  we  knew  was, 
if  any  one's  room  were  haunted,  no  one  looked  the 
worse  for  it. 


THE    GHOST   IN   MASTER   B.' S   ROOM. 

When  I  established  myself  in  the  triangular  gar- 
ret which  had  gained  so  distinguished  a  reputation, 
my  thoughts  naturally  turned  to  Master  B.  My 
speculations  about  him  were  uneasy  and  manifold. 
Whether  his  Christian  name  was  Benjamin,  Bissex- 
tile (from  his  having  been  born  in  Leap  Year), 
Bartholomew,  or  Bill.  Whether  the  initial  letter 
belonged  to  his  family  name,  and  that  was  Baxter, 
Black,  Brown,  Barker,  Buggins,  Baker,  or  Bird. 
Whether  he  was  a  foundling,  and  had  been  baptized 
B.  Whether  he  was  a  lion-hearted  boy,  and  B.  was 
short  for  Briton  or  for  Bull.  Whether  he  could 
possibly  have  been  kith  and  kin  to  an  illustrious 
lady  who  brightened  my  own  childhood,  and  had 
come  of  the  blood  of  the  brilliant  Mother  Bunch  ? 

With  these  profitless  meditations  I  tormented 
myself  much.  I  also  carried  the  mysterious  letter 
into  the  appearance  and  pursuits  of  the  deceased ; 
wondernig  whether  he  dressed  in  Blue,  wore  Boots, 
(he  couldn't  have  been  Bald),  was  a  boy  of  Brains, 
liked  Books,  was  good  at  Bowling,  had  any  skill  as 
a  Boxer,  even  in  his  Buoyant  Boyhood  Bathed  from 
a  Bathing-machine  at  Bognor,  Bangor,  Bournemouth, 
Brighton,  or  Broadstairs,  like  a  Bounding  Billiard 
Ball? 

373 
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So,  from  the  first,  I  was  haunted  by  the  letter  B. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  remarked  that  I  never 
by  any  hazard  had  a  dream  of  Master  B.,  or  of  any- 
thing belonging  to  him.  But,  the  instant  I  awoke 
from  sleep,  at  whatever  hour  of  the  night,  my 
thoughts  took  him  up,  and  roamed  away,  trying  to 
attach  his  initial  letter  to  something  that  would  fit 
it  and  keep  it  quiet. 

For  six  nights  I  had  been  worried  thus  in  Master 
B.'s  room,  when  I  began  to  perceive  that  things 
were  going  wrong. 

The  first  appearance  that  presented  itself  was 
early  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  but  just  daylight 
and  no  more.  I  was  standing  shaving  at  my  glass, 
when  I  suddenly  discovered,  to  my  consternation 
and  amazement,  that  I  was  shaving  —  not  myself  — 
I  am  fifty  —  but  a  boy.     Apparently  Master  B.  ? 

I  trembled  and  looked  over  my  shoulder ;  nothing 
there.  I  looked  again  in  the  glass,  and  distinctly 
saw  the  features  and  expression  of  a  boy,  who  was 
shaving,  not  to  get  rid  of  a  beard,  but  to  get  one. 
Extremely  troubled  in  my  mind,  I  took  a  few  turns 
in  the  room,  and  went  back  to  the  looking-glass, 
resolved  to  steady  my  hand,  and  complete  the  oper- 
ation in  which  I  had  been  disturbed.  Opening  my 
eyes,  which  I  had  shut  while  recovering  my  firm- 
ness, I  now  met  in  the  glass,  looking  straight  at  me, 
the  eyes  of  a  young  man  of  four  or  five  and  twenty. 
Terrified  by  this  new  ghost,  I  closed  my  eyes,  and 
made  a  strong  effort  to  recover  myself.  Opening 
them  again,  I  saw,  shaving  his  cheek  in  the  glass, 
my  father,  who  has  long  been  dead.  Nay,  I  even 
saw  my  grandfather  too,  whom  I  never  did  see  in 
my  life. 
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Although  naturally  much  affected  by  these  re- 
markable visitations,  I  determined  to  keep  my 
secret,  until  the  time  agreed  upon  for  the  present 
general  disclosure.  Agitated  by  a  multitude  of 
curious  thoughts,  I  retired  to  my  room,  that  night, 
prepared  to  encounter  some  new  experience  of  a 
spectral  character.  Nor  was  my  preparation  need- 
less, for,  waking  from  an  uneasy  sleep  at  exactly 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  what  were  my  feelings 
to  find  that  I  was  sharing  my  bed  with  the  skeleton 
of  Master  B.  ! 

I  sprang  up,  and  the  skeleton  sprang  up  also.  I 
then  heard  a  plaintive  voice  saying,  •'  Where  am 
I  ?  What  is  become  of  me  ?  "  and,  looking  hard  iu 
that  direction,  perceived  the  ghost  of   Master  B. 

The  young  spectre  was  dressed  in  an  obsolete 
fashion :  or  rather,  was  not  so  much  dressed  as  put 
into  a  case  of  inferior  pepper-and-salt  cloth,  made 
horrible  by  means  of  shining  buttons.  I  observed 
that  these  buttons  went,  in  a  double  row,  over  each 
shoulder  of  the  young  ghost,  and  appeared  to  de- 
scend his  back.  He  wore  a  frill  round  his  neck. 
His  riglit  hand  (which  I  distinctly  noticed  to  be 
inky)  was  laid  upon  his  stomach :  connecting  this 
action  with  some  feeble  pimples  on  his  countenance, 
and  his  general  air  of  nausea,  I  concluded  this 
ghost  to  be  the  ghost  of  a  boy  who  liad  habitually 
taken  a  great  deal  too  much  medicine. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  said  the  little  spectre  in  a  pa- 
thetic voice.  "  And  why  was  I  born  in  the  Calomel 
days,  and  wliy  did  I  have  all  that  Calomel  given 
me  ?  " 

I  replied,  with  sincere  earnestness,  that  upon  my 
soul  I  couldn't  tell  him. 
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"  Where  is  my  little  sister,"  said  the  ghost,  "  and 
where  my  angelic  little  wife,  and  where  is  the  boy 
I  went  to  school  with  ?  " 

I  entreated  the  phantom  to  be  comforted,  and, 
above  all  things,  to  take  heart  respecting  the  loss  of 
the  boy  he  went  to  school  with.  I  represented  to 
him  that  probably  that  boy  never  did,  within  human 
experience,  come  out  well  when  discovered.  I  urged 
that  I  myself  had,  in  later  life,  turned  up  several  boys 
whom  I  went  to  school  with,  and  none  of  .them  had 
at  all  answered.  I  expressed  my  humble  belief  that 
that  boy  never  did  answer.  I  represented  that  he 
was  a  mythic  character,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.  I 
recounted  how,  the  last  time  I  found  him,  I  found 
him  at  a  dinner-party  behind  a  wall  of  white  cravat, 
with  an  inconclusive  opinion  on  every  possible 
subject,  and  a  power  of  silent  boredom  absolutely 
Titanic.  I  related  how,  on  the  strength  of  our  hav- 
ing been  together  at  "  Old  Doylance's,"  he  had  asked 
himself  to  breakfast  with  me  (a  social  offence  of 
the  largest  magnitude)  ;  how,  fanning  my  weak 
embers  of  belief  in  Doylance's  boys,  I  had  let  him 
in  ;  and  how,  he  had  proved  to  be  a  fearful  wan- 
derer about  the  earth,  pursuing  the  race  of  Adam 
with  inexplicable  notions  concerning  the  currency, 
and  with  a  proposition  that  the  Bank  of  England 
should,  on  pain  of  being  abolished,  instantly  strike 
off,  and  circulate,  God  knows  how  many  thousand 
millions  of  ten-and-sixpenny  notes. 

The  ghost  heard  me  in  silence,  and  with  a  fixed 
stare.  "  Barber  !  "  it  apostrophized  me  when  I  had 
finished. 

"■  Barber  ?  "  I  repeated  —  for  I  am  not  of  that 
profession. 
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"  Condemned,"  said  the  ghost,  "  to  shave  a  con- 
stant change  of  customers  —  now,  me  —  now,  a 
young  man  —  now,  thyself  as  thou  art  —  now,  thy 
father  —  now,  thy  grandfather;  condemned,  too,  to 
lie  down  with  a  skeleton  every  night,  and  to  rise 
with  it  every  morning  —  " 

(I  shuddered  on  hearing  this  dismal  announce- 
ment.) 

"  Barber !     Pursue  me  ! " 

I  had  felt,  even  before  the  words  were  uttered, 
that  I  was  under  a  spell  to  pursue  the  phantom.  I 
immediately  did  so,  and  was  in  blaster  B.'s  room  no 
longei'. 

Most  people  know  what  long  and  fatiguing  night 
journeys  had  been  forced  upon  the  witches  who 
used  to  confess,  and  who,  no  doubt,  told  the  exact 
truth  —  particularly  as  they  were  always  assisted 
with  leading  questions,  and  the  Torture  was  always 
ready.  I  asseverate  that,  during  my  occupation  of 
Master  B.'s  room,  I  was  taken  by  the  ghost  that 
haunted  it,  on  expeditions  fully  as  long  and  Avild  as 
any  of  those.  Assuredly,  I  was  presented  to  no 
shabby  old  man  with  a  goat's  horns  and  tail  (some- 
thing between  Pan  and  an  old-clothes  man),  holding 
conventional  receptions,  as  stupid  as  those  of  real 
life  and  less  decent ;  but  I  came  upon  other  things 
which  appeared  to  me  to  have  more  meaning. 

Confident  that  I  speak  the  truth  and  shall  be 
believed,  I  declare  without  hesitation  that  I  fol- 
lowed the  ghost,  in  the  first  instance  on  a  broom- 
stick, and  afterwards  on  a  rocking-horse.  The  very 
smell  of  the  animal's  paint  —  especially  when  I 
brought  it  out,  by  making  him  warm  —  I  am  ready 
to  swear  to.     I  followed  the  ghost,  afterwards,  in  a 
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hackney  coach ;  an  institution  with  the  peculiar 
smell  of  Avhich  the  present  generation  is  unac- 
quainted, but  to  which  I  am  again  ready  to  swear 
as  a  combination  of  stable,  dog  with  the  mange,  and 
very  old  bellows.  (In  this  I  appeal  to  previous 
generations  to  confirm  or  refute  me.)  I  pursued 
the  phantom  on  a  headless  donkey  :  at  least,  upon 
a  donkey  who  was  so  interested  in  the  state  of 
his  stomach  that  his  head  was  always  down  there, 
investigating  it ;  on  ponies,  expressly  born  to  kick 
up  behind  ;  on  roundabouts  and  swings,  from  fairs  ; 
in  the  first  cab  —  another  forgotten  institution, 
Avhere  the  fare  regularly  got  into  bed,  and  was 
tucked  up  with  the  driver. 

Xot  to  trouble  you  with  a  detailed  account  of 
all  my  travels  in  pursuit  of  the  ghost  of  Master 
F>.,  which  were  longer  and  more  wonderful  than 
those  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  I  will  confine  myself 
to  one  experience  from  which  you  may  judge  of 
many. 

I  was  marvellously  changed.  I  was  myself,  yet 
not  myself.  I  was  conscious  of  something  within 
me,  which  has  been  the  same  all  through  my  life, 
and  which  I  have  always  recognized  under  all  its 
phases  and  varieties  as  never  altering,  and  yet  I 
was  not  the  I  who  had  gone  to  bed  in  Master  B.'s 
room.  I  had  the  smoothest  of  faces  and  the 
shortest  of  legs,  and  I  had  taken  another  creature 
like  myself,  also  with  the  smoothest  of  faces  and 
the  shortest  of  legs,  behind  a  door,  and  was  con- 
fiding to  him  a  proposition  of  the  most  astounding 
nature. 

This  proposition  was,  that  we  should  have  a 
Serasrlio. 
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The  other  creature  assented  warmly.  He  had  no 
notion  of  respectability,  neither  had  I.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  East,  it  was  the  way  of  the  good 
Caliph  Haroiin  Alraschid  (let  me  have  the  corrupted 
name  again  for  once,  it  is  so  scented  with  sweet 
memories  !),  the  usage  was  highly  laudable,  and 
most  worthy  of  imitation.  "  Oh,  yes  !  Let  us," 
said  the  other  creature  with  a  jump,  "  have  a 
Seraglio  !  " 

It  was  not  because  we  entertained  the  faintest 
doubts  of  the  meritorious  character  of  the  Oriental 
establishment  we  proposed  to  import,  that  we  per- 
ceived it  must  be  kept  a  secret  from  ]\Iiss  Griffin. 
It  Avas  because  we  knew  Miss  Griffin  to  be  bereft  of 
human  sympathies,  and  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  greatness  of  the  great  Haroun.  j\Iystery  im- 
penetrably shrouded  from  Miss  Griffin  then,  let  us 
intrust  it  to  Miss  Bule. 

We  were  ten  in  Miss  Griffin's  establishment  by 
Hampstead  Ponds  ;  eight  ladies  and  two  gentlemen. 
Miss  Bule,  whom  I  judge  to  have  attained  the  ripe 
age  of  eight  or  nine,  took  the  lead  in  society.  I 
opened  the  subject  to  her  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  proposed  that  she  should  become  the  Favorite. 

jMiss  Bule,  after  struggling  with  the  diffidence  so 
natural  to,  and  charming  in,  her  adorable  sex,  ex- 
pressed herself  as  flattered  by  the  idea,  but  wished 
to  know  how  it  was  proposed  to  provide  for  Miss 
Pipson  ?  JMiss  Bule  —  who  was  understood  to  have 
vowed  towards  that  young  lady  a  friendship,  halves, 
and  no  secrets,  until  death,  on  the  Church  Service 
and  Lessons  complete  in  two  volumes  with  case  and 
lock  —  Miss  Bule  said  she  could  not,  as  the  friend 
of  Pipson,  disgviise  from  herself,  or  me,  that  Pijjson 
was  not  one  of  the  common. 
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Now,  Miss  Pipson,  having  curly  light  hair  and 
blue  eyes  (which  was  my  idea  of  anything  mortal 
and  feminine  that  was  called  Fair),  I  promptly  re- 
plied that  I  regarded  Miss  Pipson  in  the  light  of  a 
Fair  Circassian. 

"  And  what  then  ?  "  Miss  Bule  pensively  asked. 

I  replied  that  she  must  be  inveigled  by  a  mer- 
chant, brought  to  me  veiled,  and  purchased  as  a 
slave. 

[The  other  creature  had  already  fallen  into  the 
second  male  place  in  the  State,  and  was  set  apart  for 
Grand  Vizier.  He  afterwards  resisted  this  disposal 
of  events,  but  had  his  hair  pulled  until  he  yielded.] 

"  Shall  I  not  be  jealous  ?  "  Miss  Bule  inquired, 
casting  down  her  eyes. 

"  Zobeide,  no,"  I  replied ;  "  you  will  ever  be  the 
favorite  Sultana;  the  first  place  in  my  heart,  and 
on  my  throne,  will  be  ever  yours." 

Miss  Bule,  upon  that  assurance,  consented  to  pro- 
pound the  idea  to  her  seven  beautiful  companions. 
■It  occurring  to  me,  in  the  course  of  the  same  day, 
that  we  knew  we  could  trust  a  grinning  and  good- 
natured  soul  called  Tabby,  who  Avas  the  serving 
drudge  of  the  house,  and  had  no  more  figure  than 
one  of  the  beds,  and  upon  whose  face  tliere  was 
always  more  or  less  black-lead,  I  slipped  into  Miss 
Bule's  hand,  after  supper,  a  little  note  to  that  effect ; 
dwelling  on  the  black-lead  as  being  in  a  manner 
deposited  by  the  finger  of  Providence,  pointing 
Tabby  out  for  Mesrour,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the 
Blacks  of  the  Hareem. 

There  were  difficulties  in  the  formation  of  the 
desired  institution,  as  there  are  in  all  combinations. 
The  other  creature  showed  himself  of  a  low  charac- 
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ter,  and,  when  defeated  in  aspiring  to  the  throne, 
pretended  to  have  conscientious  scruples  about 
prostrating  himself  before  the  Caliph ;  wouldn't 
call  him  Commander  of  the  Faithful ;  spoke  of  him 
slightingly  and  inconsistently  as  a  mere  "  chap ; " 
said  he,  the  other  creature,  "wouldn't  play"  — 
Play!  —  and  was  otherwise  coarse  and  offensive. 
This  meanness  of  disposition  was,  however,  put 
down  by  the  general  indignation  of  a  united  Seraglio, 
and  I  became  blessed  in  the  smiles  of  eight  of  the 
fairest  of  the  daughters  of  men. 

The  smiles  could  only  be  bestowed  when  IMiss 
Griffin  was  looking  another  way,  and  only  then  in  a 
very  wary  manner,  for  there  was  a  legend  among 
the  followers  of  the  Prophet  that  she  saw  with 
a  little  round  ornament  in  the  middle  of  the  pattern 
on  the  back  of  her  shawl.  But  every  day  after 
dinner,  for  an  hour,  we  were  all  together,  and  then 
the  Favorite  and  the  rest  of  the  Koyal  Hareera 
competed  Avho  should  most  beguile  the  leisure  of 
the  Serene  Haroun  reposing  from  the  cares  of 
State — which  were  generally,  as  in  most  affairs 
of  State,  of  an  arithmetical  character,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful  being  a  fearful  boggier  at 
a  sum. 

On  these  occasions,  the  devoted  Mesrour,  chief  of 
the  Blacks  of  the  Hareem,  was  always  in  attend- 
ance (iVIiss  Griffin  usually  ringing  for  that  officer, 
at  the  same  time,  with  great  vehemence),  but  never 
acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  histori- 
cal reputation.  In  the  first  place,  his  bringing  a 
broom  into  the  Divan  of  the  Caliph,  even  when 
Haroun  wore  on  his  shoulders  the  red  robe  of 
anger  (Miss  Pipson's  pelisse),  though  it    might   be 
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got  over  for  the  moment,  was  never  to  be  quite 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.  In  the  second  place, 
his  breaking  out  into  grinning  exclamations  of 
"  Lork  you  pretties ! "  was  neither  Eastern  nor 
respectful.  In  the  third  place,  Avhen  specially  in- 
structed to  say  "  Bismillah  !  "  he  always  said 
"  Hallelujah  !  "  This  officer,  unlike  his  class,  was 
too  good-humored  altogether,  kept  his  mouth  open 
far  too  wide,  expressed  approbation  to  an  incon- 
gruous extent,  and  even  once  —  it  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  purchase  of  the  Fair  Circassian  for 
five  hundred  thousand  purses  of  gold,  aud  cheap, 
too  —  embraced  the  Slave,  the  Favorite,  and  the 
Caliph,  all  round.  (Parenthetically  let  me  say  God 
bless  Mesrour,  and  may  there  have  been  sons  and 
daughters  on  that  tender  bosom,  softening  many  a 
hard  day  since  !) 

Miss  Griffin  was  a  model  of  propriety,  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  the  feelings  of  the  virtu- 
ous woman  would  have  been,  if  she  had  known, 
when  she  paraded  us  down  the  Hampstead  Road 
two  and  two,  that  she  was  walking  with  a  stately 
step  at  the  head  of  Polygamy  and  Mahomedanism. 
I  believe  that  a  mysterious  and  terrible  joy  with 
which  the  contemplation  of  Miss  Griffin,  in  this  un- 
conscious state,  inspired  us,  and  a  grim  sense  preva- 
lent among  us  that  there  was  a  dreadful  power  in 
our  knowledge  of  what  Miss  Griffin  (who  knew  all 
things  that  could  be  learnt  out  of  book)  didn't 
know,  were  the  mainspring  of  the  preservation  of 
our  secret.  It  was  wonderfully  kept,  but  was  once 
upon  the  verge  of  self-betrayal.  The  danger  and 
escape  occurred  upon  a  Sunday.  We  were  all  ten 
ranged   in   a   conspicuous   part   of    the    gallery   at 
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church,  with  Miss  Griflfin  at  our  head  —  as  we  were 
every  Sunday — advertising  the  establisliment  in  an 
unsecular  sort  of  way  —  when  the  description  of 
Solomon  in  his  domestic  glory  happened  to  be  read. 
The  moment  that  monarch  was  thus  referred  to, 
conscience  whispered  to  me,  "  Thou  too,  Haroun  !  " 
The  officiating  minister  had  a  cast  in  his  eye,  and  it 
assisted  conscience  by  giving  him  the  appearance  of 
reading  personally  at  me.  A  crimson  blush,  at- 
tended by  a  fearful  perspiration,  suffused  my  feat- 
ures. The  Grand  Vizier  became  more  dead  than 
alive,  and  the  whole  Seraglio  reddened  as  if  the 
sunset  of  Bagdad  shone  direct  upon  their  lovely 
faces.  At  this  portentous  time  the  awful  Griffin 
rose,  and  balefully  surveyed  the  children  of  Islam. 
My  own  impression  was,  that  Church  and  State  had 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Miss  Griffin  to  ex- 
pose us,  and  that  we  should  all  be  put  into  white 
sheets,  and  exhibited  in  the  centre  aisle.  But,  so 
Westerly  —  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression  as 
opposite  to  Eastern  associations  —  was  Miss  Griffin's 
sense  of  rectitude,  that  she  merely  suspected  Apples, 
and  we  were  saved. 

I  have  called  the  Seraglio  united.  Upon  the 
question,  solely,  whether  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  durst  exercise  a  right  of  kissing  in  that 
sanctuary  of  the  palace,  were  its  peerless  inmates 
divided.  Zobeide  asserted  a  counter-right  in  the 
Favorite  to  scratch,  and  the  fair  Circassian  put  her 
face,  for  refuge,  into  a  green  baize  bag,  originally 
designed  for  books.  On  the  other  hand,  a  young 
antelope  of  transcendent  beauty  from  the  fruitful 
plains  of  Camden  Town  (whence  she  had  been 
brought  by  traders,  in  the  half-yearly  caravan  that 
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crossed  the  intermediate  desert  after  the  holidays), 
held  more  liberal  opinions,  but  stipulated  for  limit- 
ing the  benefit  of  them  to  that  dog,  and  son,  of  a 
dog,  the  Grand  Vizier  —  who  had  no  rights,  and  was 
not  in  question.  At  length,  the  difficulty  was  com- 
promised by  the  installation  of  a  very  youthful  slave 
as  Deputy.  She,  raised  upon  a  stool,  officially  re- 
ceived upon  her  cheeks  the  salutes  intended  by 
the  gracious  Haroun  for  other  Sultanas,  and  was 
privately  rewarded  from  the  coffers  of  the  Ladies 
of  the  Hareem. 

And  now  it  was,  at  the  full  height  of  enjoyment 
of  my  bliss,  that  I  became  heavily  troubled.  I  be- 
gan to  think  of  my  mother,  and  what  she  would 
say  to  my  taking  home  at  Midsummer-eight  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  daughters  of  men,  but  all  un- 
expected. I  thought  of  the  number  of  beds  we 
made  up  at  our  house,  of  my  father's  income,  and 
of  the  baker,  and  my  despondency  redoubled.  The 
Seraglio  and  malicious  Vizier,  divining  the  cause  of 
their  Lord's  unbappiness,  did  their  utmost  to  aug- 
ment it.  They  professed  unbounded  fidelity,  and 
declared  that  they  would  live  and  die  with  him. 
Reduced  to  the  utmost  wretchedness  by  these  pro- 
testations of  attachment,  I  lay  awake  for  hours  at 
a  time,  ruminating  on  my  frightful  lot.  In  my 
despair,  I  think  I  might  have  taken  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  falling  on  my  knees  before  Miss  Griffin, 
avowing  my  resemblance  to  Solomon,  and  praying 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  outraged  laws  of 
my  country,  if  an  unthought-of  means  of  escape 
had  not  opened  before  me. 

One  day  we  were  out  walking,  two  and  two  — 
on  which  occasion  the  Vizier  had  his  usual  instruc- 
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tions  to  take  note  of  the  boy  at  the  turnpike,  and 
if  he  profanely  gazed  (which  he  always  did)  at  the 
beauties  of  the  Hareein,  to  have  him  bowstrung  in 
the  course  of  the  night  — 'and  it  happened  that  our 
hearts  were  veiled  in  gloom.  An  unaccountable 
action  on  the  part  of  the  antelope  had  plunged  the 
State  into  disgrace.  That  charmer,  on  the  repre- 
sentation that  the  previous  day  was  her  birthday, 
and  that  vast  treasures  had  been  sent  in  a  hamper 
for  its  celebration  (both  baseless  assertions),  had 
secretly  but  most  pressingly  invited  thirty-five 
neighboring  princes  and  princesses  to  a  ball  and 
supper ;  with  a  special  stipulation  that  they  were 
"  not  to  be  fetched  till  twelve."  This  wandering 
of  the  antelope's  fancy  led  to  the  surprising  arrival 
at  Miss  Griffin's  door,  in  divers  equipages  and  under 
various  escorts,  of  a  great  company  in  full  dress, 
who  were  deposited  on  the  top  step  in  a  flush  of  high 
expectancy,  and  who  were  dismissed  in  tears.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  double  knocks  attendant  on  these 
ceremonies,  the  antelope  had  retired  to  a  back-attic, 
and  bolted  herself  in  ;  and,  at  every  new  arrival. 
Miss  Griffin  had  gone  so  much  more  and  more  dis- 
tracted, that  at  last  she  had  been  seen  to  tear  her 
front.  Ultimate  capitulation  on  the  part  of  the 
offender,  had  been  followed  by  solitude  in  the  linen- 
closet,  bread  and  water,  and  a  lecture  to  all,  of  vin- 
dictive length,  in  which  Miss  Griffin  had  used 
expressions :  Firstly,  "  I  believe  you  all  of  you 
knew  of  it;"  Secondly,  "Every  one  of  you  is  as 
wicked  as  another ; "  Thirdly,  "  A  pack  of  little 
wretches." 

Under   these    circumstances,    we   were    walking 
drearily  along ;  and  I  especially,  with  my  Moosul- 
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maun  responsibilities  heavy  on  me,  was  in  a  very 
low  state  of  mind ;  when  a  strange  man  accosted 
Miss  Griffin,  and,  after  walking  on  at  her  side 
for  a  little  while  and  talking  with  her,  looked  at 
me.  Supposing  him  to  be  a  minion  of  the  law,  and 
that  my  hour  was  come,  I  instantly  ran  away,  with 
a  general  purpose  of  making  for  Egypt. 

The  Avhole  Seraglio  cried  out  when  they  saw  me 
making  off  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me  (I 
had  an  impression  that  the  first  turning  on  the  left, 
and  round  by  the  public-house,  would  be  the  short- 
est way  to  the  Pyramids),  Miss  Griffin  screamed 
after  me,  the  faithless  Vizier  ran  after  me,  and  the 
boy  at  the  turnpike  dodged  me  into  a  corner,  like  a 
sheep,  and  cut  me  off.  Nobody  scolded  me  when  I 
was  taken  and  brought  back  ;  Miss  Griffin  only  said, 
with  a  stunning  gentleness,  This  was  very  curious  ! 
Why  had  I  run  away  when  the  gentleman  looked  at 
me? 

If  I  had  had  any  breath  to  answer  with,  I  dare 
say  I  should  have  made  no  answer;  having  no 
breath,  I  certainly  made  none.  Miss  Griffin  and 
the  strange  man  took  me  between  them,  and  walked 
me  back  to  the  palace  in  a  sort  of  state ;  but  not  at 
all  (as  I  couldn't  help  feeling,  with  astonishment) 
in  culprit  state. 

When  we  got  there,  we  went  into  a  room  by  our- 
selves, and  Miss  Griffin  called  in  to  her  assistance 
Mesrour,  chief  of  the  dusky  guards  of  the  Hareem. 
Mesrour,  on  being  whispered  to,  began  to  shed 
tears. 

"  Bless  you,  my  precious  ! "  said  that  officer,  turn- 
ing to  me  ;   "your  pa's  took  bitter  bad  !  " 

I  asked  with  a  fluttered  heart,  "  Is  he  very  ill  ?  " 
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"  Lord  temper  the  wind  to  you,  my  lamb  ! "  said 
the  good  Mesrour,  kneeling  down,  that  I  might  have 
a  comforting  shoulder  for  my  head  to  rest  on, 
"  your  pa's  dead  1 " 

Haroun  Alraschid  took  to  flight  at  the  words  ;  the 
Seraglio  vanished ;  from  that  moment,  I  never 
again  saw  one  of  the  eight  of  the  fairest  of  the 
daughters  of  men. 

I  was  taken  home,  and  there  was  Debt  at  home 
as  well  as  Death,  and  we  had  a  sale  there.  My  own 
little  bed  was  so  superciliously  looked  upon  by  a 
Power  unknown  to  me,  hazily  called  "  The  Trade," 
that  a  brass  coal-scuttle,  a  roasting-jack,  and  a  bird- 
cage, were  obliged  to  be  put  into  it  to  make  a  Lot 
of  it,  and  then  it  went  for  a  song.  So  I  heard  men- 
tioned, and  I  Avondered  what  song,  and  thought 
what  a  dismal  song  it  must  have  been  to  sing ! 

Then,  I  was  sent  to  a  great,  cold,  bare  school  of 
big  boys ;  where  everything  to  eat  and  wear  was 
thick  and  clumpy,  without  being  enough;  where 
everybody,  large  and  small,  was  cruel ;  where  the 
boys  knew  all  about  the  sale,  before  I  got  there,  and 
asked  me  what  I  had  fetched,  and  who  had  bought 
me,  and  hooted  at  me,  "  Going,  going,  gone ! "  I 
never  whispered  in  that  wretched  place  that  I  had 
been  Haroun,  or  had  had  a  Seraglio :  for,  I  knew 
that  if  I  mentioned  my  reverses,  I  should  be  so 
worried,  that  I  should  have  to  drown  myself  in  the 
muddy  pond  near  the  playground,  which  looked  like 
the  beer. 

Ah  me,  ah  me  !  No  other  ghost  has  haunted  the 
boy's  room,  my  friends,  since  I  have  occupied  it, 
than  the  ghost  of  my  own  childhood,  the  ghost  of 
my  own  innocence,  the  ghost  of  my  own  airy  belief. 
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Many  a  time  have  I  pursued  the  phantom  :  never 
with  this  man's  stride  of  mine  to  come  up  with  it, 
never  with  these  man's  hands  of  mine  to  touch  it, 
never  more  to  this  man's  heart  of  mine  to  hold  it  in 
its  purity.  And  here  you  see  me  working  out  as 
cheerfully  and  thankfully  as  I  may,  my  doom  of 
shaving  in  the  glass  a  constant  change  of  cus- 
tomers, and  of  lying  down  and  rising  up  with  the 
skeleton  allotted  to  me  for  my  mortal  companion. 
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